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ANGLIMANIA. 


Were we disposed to be philoso- 
phical, we could, perhaps, throw 
some light on the transit of objects 
of passion into that class of objects 
belonging to imagination; but we 
are not so disposed, and content 
ourselves for the present with merely 
adverting to a process of great mo- 
ment in the natural history of mind, 
which has not only never been illus- 
trated, but so far as we know, never 
hinted at by metaphysician or psy- 
chologist. Mean while we remark that 
the passion for angling—Anglimania 
—has with us undergone this trans- 
mutation. Its objects are now seen 
by usinavery different light from that 
which they assumed in our youth,and 
are consequently felt by us witha 
very different emotion. The con- 
sciousness of this change induced us 
to deplore, in our last Number, that 
the passion which had been to us the 
source of so much enjoyment—say 
rather iteelf happiness—was dead or 
dried up on our being—and mourn- 
fully to exclaim Foimus Troes. 

There is here, however, no reason 
for any grief. Nature is still gra- 
cious to all her children who cheer- 
fully obey her laws. We must ob- 
serve all the changes silently going 
on within us, thet by acquiescence 
with them all we may continue 
throughout life to be dutiful to our 
great parent, and in duty find that 
enjoyment is provided in all the 
metamorphoses which our physical, 
moral, and intellectual being is pers 
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petually undergoing—assured that if 
not unwisely and vainly withstood 
they are all fur good. The child— 
the boy—the youth—the man—the 
old man—may each during his own 
season be happy, if according to na- 
ture’s mandate, each be “ like the 
season ;” the one thing needful being 
contentment. Old Age! a brother 
greybeard counsels thee—never re- 
pine. Thus, though dull thy hearing, 
shall music nevertheless find its way 
into thy spirit—though dim thy sight, 
its inner regions shall be lustrous— 
and thy present, which to them 
who know thee not may appear 
almost pitiful, solaced by thy past, 
and strengthened by thy future, may 
be piously felt by thee to be the best, 
because the holiest of all the seasons 
of thy life. 

Not that our Anglimania was ever 
unimaginative; indeed no passion 
was ever 80; nay, not even any ap- 

etite of a rational being—not even 

uoger and thirst. Tv the senses of 
a schoolboy a green sour crab is as 
a golden-pippin, more delicious than 
any pine-apple—the tree which he 
climbs to pluck it seems to grow in 
the garden of Eden—and the parish— 
moorland though it be—over which 
he is let loose to play—Paradise. Itis 
barely possible there may be such a 
substance as matter, but all its qua- 
lities worth having are given it by 
mind. By a necessity of nature, then, 
we are all poets. We all make the 
food we feed on; nor is jealousy, the 
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green-eyed monster, the only wretch 
who discolours and deforms. Every 
evil thought does so —every good 
thought gives fresh lustre to the grass 
—to the flowers—to the stars. And as 
the faculties of sense, after becoming 
finer and more fine, do then, because 


that they are earthly, gradually lose. 


their power, the faculties of the soul, 
because that they are heavenly, be- 
come then more and more indepen- 
. dent of such ministrations, and con- 
tinue to deal with images, and with 
ideas which are diviner than images, 
nor care for either partial or total 


eclipse of the “light of “common 


day,” conversant as they are, and fa- 
miliar with a more resplendent—a 
spiritual universe. 

O heavens! is it not so even with 
the mere ordinary everyday amuse- 
ments of this our terrestrial life! No 
troop of real flesh and blood bond 
Jide boys wete ever the thousandth 
part so happy, in the most glorious 

lee that ever changed a fast into a 
estival— when like butterflies es- 
caping from the chrysalis state into 
winged bliss, they burst from the 
dust of a brown study out upon the 
bosom of the green earth, and into 
the embracing sunshine that for their 
sakes all at once lighted up the skies 
—as seemed to be those imaginary 
creatures of the element—like them 
apparelled and dancing among the 
flowers with feet like theirs—that 
glided but this very moment before 
our eyes, and as they disappeared 
seemed to carry away with them the 
motion and the music of their joy 
into some more delightful world— 
remote from ours—and peopled by 
perpetual youth ! 
hat is Memory without Imagi- 
nation? Better a dead blank than 
her confused and faded pictures. 
But let the light, which never yet led 
astray, for it is light from heaven, 
but glimpse upon the past, and if 
but a fragment be shown, ’tis a frag- 
ment of poetry—more beautiful now 
than before it could ever be—now 
that imagination has “touched with 
her golden finger” what memory 
brought before her from the evanish- 
ed—for now it is indeed an Appari- 
tion. 

Written in such a spirit what a 
“ Boy’s Book of Sports!” There is, 
we believe, a book oe gee by that 

“name, and not a bad b either,-as 
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boys’ books go; but the compiler is 
by much too matter-of-fact a man 
—and uninspired by imagination 


* Knuckles down at taw.” Not so 
wrote Cowper in the affecting lines 
on his Mother's Picture. Then again, 
he was a child; but the man’s heart 
gave an intensity of its own to the 
delight inherent in-childish amuse- 
ments, and the poet's genius express- 
ed it in a glow of beautiful words 
—yet simple as is the talk of chil- 
dren. In “ the Pleasures of Memo. 
ry,” Rogers has breathed the very 
spirit of beauty over his allusions— 
for they are but allusions—to the 
pastimes of life’s earliest season— 
and they are the more touching, be- 
cause, however happy the hours to 
which they refer, they are almost all 
somewhat mournful—if not in the 
thought or feeling itself—in the mu- 
sic of the verse—as in that exquisite 
passage ending with, 

** Or watched the emmet to her grainy 

nest.” 


In the celebrated “ Ode on the dis- 
tant prospect of Eton College,” even 
the melancholy Gray (he ought not 
to have been always so very melan- 
choly ) rejoices as he exclaims, 


“ T feel the gales that from you blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As redolent of spring!” 


Wordsworth, whose feelings are 
always healthful, never inspires 
more pure delight than in his imagi- 
native reminiscences of childhood 
and youth. It matters not what be 
the vision—a Rainbow—or a Butter-~ 
fly—or a Sparrow’s Nest—or Two 
Idle Shepherd Boys—or “ Intima- 
tions of Immortality from Recollec- 
tions of early Childhood,” 


** Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous 
song, 

And while the young lambs bound 

As to the tabor’s sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of grief : 

A timely utterance gave that thought re- 
lief, 

And I again am strong : 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from 
the steep, 

No more shall grief of mine the season 
wrong ; 

I hear the echoes through the mountain 
throng, 


. The winds come to me from the fields of 


sleep, 
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And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 

Doth every Beast keep holiday ; 

Thou child of joy 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, 

thou happy shepherd boy! 

Yes! blessed creatures I have heard 
the call 

Ye to each other make; I see 

The heavens laugh with you in your 
jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival, 

My bead hath its coronal, 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I feel 
it all. 

Oh evil day! if I were sullen 

While the earth herself is adorning 

This sweet May morning, 

And the children are pulling, 

On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 

Fresh flowers; while the sun shines 
warm 

And the babe leaps up on his mother’s 
arm : 

I hear! I hear! with joy I hear!” 


All our friends, then, will be de- 
lighted to see from our own pen, 
since they cannot all hear it from our 
own lips, that our love of the Gentle 
Art, though not so passionate, is 
more imaginative, and therefore 
deeper than ever ; and they may lay 
their account with meeting in Maga 
many a pleasant article on “the 
silent trade,” so dear to all thought- 
ful hearts, from old Isaac Walton to 
young Tom—in surnames from Wal- 
ton to Stoddart. What though our 
arm of flesh never again throw a 
fly? Many a one shall our fingers 
busk—many a snood shall they spin 
—and many a casting-line shall 
grow, apparently knotless, to their 
plastic touch, so that the cheated 
eye 1 think it saw the living in- 
sects afloat among the floating gos- 
samer. And our Book shall obey 
the “ open sesame” of every true 
angler. Its riches are inexhaustible 
—we are no old Hunks—and a 
brother has but to look as if he 
longed for a few, to receive as many 
flies as ever covered his hat on a hot 
summer's day, or accompanied the 
laurel Jeaf on his own or his horse’s 
or his ass’s forehead, on the road 
to giory or the grave or the nearest 
public. Does he desire some spe- 
cimens of North’s Dragonflies ? 


-« 
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There, my boy —take these—and you 
may gut your fish before you catch 
them—nor fear the sneers of the 
Cook. Kit’s Midges? There is a 
cloud of them—and minute as they 
are, the tiniest of them all—if it but 
bite him in tongue or lip—will kill 
the greatest monster that ever as- 
sumed the shape of asalmon. Nay 
—boy of the brother of our youth! 
for thy father’s sake and for sake of 
the man he loved like his own soul— 
ACCEPT THIS ROD. We have thrown 
with it ten fathoms across a 
brisk breeze—within a span of his 
snout—and by one twist of the 
wrist—so slight as to be unnoticed 
by any bystander — hooked him 
(not the bystander but the outlier) 
well in beyond the barb, among the 
sinews of his snap-dragon, “ inextri- 
cable as the gored lion’s tooth.” 
You have seen an oak or an ash 
sapling stoop and rise so seemly 
when winds were blowing strong on 
the hill-side—as if to try the temper 
of the young family of the forest. 
Then -may you imagine that you 
have seen this Rod with a twenty- 
pounder at the line-end—in the 
hands of Christopher North, Now 
itis asleep. But then it was awake 
—broad awake—full of life—instinct 
with spirit—imbued with intelli- 
ence and feeling—as if it knew and 
oved the grasp of its gracious mas- 
ter, Christopher the Salmonicide. 
Nor think that even in a state of 
slumber—such as it now exhibits— 
it is not ready at a moment to obey 
its master’s call and do his biddin 
—as once it did at no uncritica 
juncture—when rudely assailed on 
the river’s marge by a Gipsy from 
Yetholm, 


“I took by the throat the uncircumcised 
Gog, 

And nets him—tuvs.” 

Angling is in truth—after all—mean- 
ing thereby all that has been so well 
said in its praise—and all that has 
been so ill said in its blame—a plea- 
sant ao But for our passion 
for the pirn what should we have 
known of nature! No suspicion had 
we in those days—even now we 
have but a suspicion—a persuasion 
perhaps—but no conviction—that 
we were in any degree—a Poet. 
We had made scores of rush-caps, 
but had never dreamt of making 
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verses—though we had read a few— 
and were familiar with Jamie Thom- 
son. But how we plunged into 

lens! And gazed down chasms! 
God with beating hearts paced fear- 
fully along the edges of precipices! 
Till we met the sloping greensward 
that conducted us, as if wings were 
on our feet, to the fishable ground, 
prerupt as it was in many places, 
comparatively level, through which 
the stream—for hoarse as was its 
murmur it had ceased to be a torrent 
—with alternate pools and shallows 
—now straight as an arrow—now 
bending like a bow when the string 
is taught—and now sinuous as a ser- 
pent about to coil itself—wantoned 
at its own wild wili—careless alike 
of all but that will—whether wheel- 
ing away round cultivated holms 
and garden-nooks of peninsular cot- 
tages, or singing its solitary song 
where there were none to hear it, or 
to see the glitter that accompanied 
the music—none but a few stupid 
steers, or a few silly sheep, or a 
few canty bits o’ birds, and they 
were too lazy or too busy to ob- 
serve it was there—though for those 
it freshened the herbage, and for these 
the coppice-woods and bushes—an 
unfailing friend, that cared not about 
the gratitude of them who lived and 
loved on its benefactions. 

Nature must be bleak and barren 
indeed to possess no power over the 
young spirit daily expanding on her 

reast into new susceptibilities, 
that erelong are felt to fill life to 
overflowing with a perpetual suc. 
cession—an infinite series—of en- 
joyments. No where is she destitute 
of that power—not on naked sea- 
shores—not in central deserts. But 
our boyhood was environed by the 
beautiful — its home was among 
moors and mountains which people 
in towns and cities called ay 
but which we knew to be the cheer- 
fullest and most gladsome parish in 
all braid Scotland—and well it might 
be, for it was in her very heart. 
Mountains they seemed to us in 
those days—though now we believe 
they are only hilis. But such hills! 
Undulating far and wide away till 
the highest even on clear days seem- 
ed to touch the sky, and in cloudy 
weather were verily a part of heaven. 
Many a valley, and many a glen— 
and many a hollow that was neither 








‘ 
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valley nor glen—and many a flat, of 
but a few green acres, which we 
thought plains—and many a cleft 
waterless with its birks and bre- 
chans, except when the rains came 
down, and then they all sang a new 
song in merry chorus—and many 
a wood, and many a grove, for it 
takes no great number of trees to 
make a wood, and four firs by them- 
selves in a lonesome place are a 
grove—and many a single sycamore, 
and many a single ash, kenued afar- 
off above its protected cottage— 
and mary an indescribable spot of 
scenery, at once pastoral and agri- 
cultural and silvan, where, if house 
there was, you hardly knew it among 
the rocks ;—so0 was our own dear 
delightful parish, which people in 
towns and cities called dreary, com- 
posed ; but the composition itself— 
as well might we hope thus to show 
it to your soul’s eye, as by a few ex- 


tracts, however fine, and a few cri= 
ticisms, however exquisite, to give” 


you the idea of a perfect poem. 
But we have not given you more 


than a single hint of a great part of» 


the parish—the Moor. It was then 
ever so many miles long, and ever 
so many miles broad, and nobody 
thought of guessing how many miles 
round—but some dozen years ago it 
was absolutely measured to a rood 
by a land-louper of a Jand-surveyor 
—distributed—drained—enclosed— 
utterly ruined for ever.—No— not 
for ever. Nature laughs to scorn 
acts of Parliament, and we predict 
that in a quarter of a century she 
will resume her management of that 
moor. We rejoice to hear that she 
is beginning already to take lots of it 
into her own hands. Wheat has no 
business there—and should ae to 
the carses. In spring she takes him 
by the braird till he looks yellow in 
the face long before his time—in 
summer by the cuff of the neck till 
he lies down on his back and rots in 
the rain—in autumn by the ears, and 
rubs him against the grain till he ex- 
pires as fushionless as the winnle- 
straes with which he is interlaced— 
in winter she shakes him in the stook 
till he is left but a shadow which 
pigeons despise See him in stack 
at Christmas and you pity the poor 
straw. Here and there bits of bear 
or big, and barley, she permits to 
fiourish—nor is she loth to see the 
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flowers and shaws and apples on the 
poor-man’s plant, the life-sustaining 
potato— which none but political 
economists hate and all Christians 
love. She is not so sure about tur- 
nips, but as they are a green crop 
she leaves them to the care of the 
fly. But where have her gowans 
gone? There they still are in flocks 
which no cultivation can scatter or 
eradicate — inextinguishable by all 
the lime that was ever brought 
unslokened from all the kilns that 
ever glowed—by all the dung that 
was ever heaped up fresh and fu- 
ming from all the Augean stables 
in the land. Yet her heart burns 
within her to behold, even in the 
midst of what she abhors, the large 
dew-loved heads of clover whiten- 
ing or reddening, or with their 
rival colours amicably intermingled, 
a new birth glorious in the place of 
reedy marish or fen where the cats- 
paws nodded—and them she will 
retain unto herself when once more 
she rejoices in her Wilderness Re- 
stored. 

And would we be so barbarous 
as to seek to impede the progress 
of improvement, and to render agri- 
culture a dead letter? We are 
not so barbarous—nor yet so sa- 
vage. We love civilized life, of 
which we have long been one of the 
smaller but sincerest ornaments. 
But agriculture, like education, has 
its bounds. It is like ita science, and 
wo to the country that encourages 
all kinds of quacks. Cultivate a 
moor! educate a boor! First under- 
stand the character of clods and 
clodhoppers. To say nothing now 
of the Urbans and Suburbans—a 
perilous people—yet of great capa- 
bilities; for to discuss that question 
would lead us into lanes; and as it 
it is a long lane that has never a 
turning, for the present we keep in 
the open air, and abstain from wynds. 
We are no enemies to poor soils, far 
less to rich ones ignorantly and stu- 
pidly called poor, which under pro- 
per treatment effuse riches; but to 
expect to extract from paupers a 
return for the expenditure squander- 
ed by miserly greed on their reluc- 
tant bottoms, culd and bare, is the 
insanity of speculation, and such 
schemers deserve being buried aloug 
with their capital in quagmires. 
Lord! how they—the quagmires— 
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suck in the dung! You say they 
don’t suck it in—well, then, they 
spew it out—it evaporates — and 
what is the worth of weeds? Lime 
whitens a moss, that is true, but so 
does snow. Snow melts—what be- 
comes of lime no mortal knows but 
the powheads—them it poisons, and 
they - up the ghost. Drains are 
dug deep now-a-days—and we re- 
spect Mr Johnstone. So are gold . 
mines. But from gold mines that 
precious metal—at a great expense, 
witness its price—is exterred; in 
drains that precious metal, witness 
wages, is interred, and then it be- 
comes squash. Stirks starve—heifers 
are hove with windy nothing—with 
oxen frogs compete in bulk with 
every prospect of a successful issue, 
and on such pasturage where would 
be the virility of the Bulls of Bashan ? 

If we be in error, we shall be for- 
given at least by all lovers of the 
past, and what to the elderly seems 
the olden time. Oh misery for 
that Moor! Hundreds, thousands, 
loved it as well as we did; for 
though it grew no grain, many a 
glorious crop it bore—shadows that 
glided like ghoste—the giants stalk- 
ed—the dwarfs crept ;—yet some- 
times were the dwarfs more formid- 
able than the giants, lying like black- 
amoors before your very feet, and 
as you stumbled over them in the 
dark, throttling as if they sought to 
strangle you, and then leaving you 
at your leisure to wipe from your 
mouth the mire by the light of a 
straggling star ;— sunbeams that 
wrestled with the shadows in the 
gloom—sometimes clean flung, and 
then they cowered into the heather, 
and insinuated themselves into the 
earth ; sometimes victorious, and 
then how they capered in the lift, 
ere they shivered away—not always 
without a hymn of thunder—in be- 
hind the clouds to refresh them- 
selves in their tabernacle in the sky ! 

Won't you be done with this 
Moor, you monomaniac? Not for 
yet a little while—for we see Kitty 
North all by himself in the heart of 
it, a boy apparently of about the age 
of twelve, and py as the day is 
long though it is the Longest Day in 
all the year. Aiimless he seems to 
be, but all alive as a grasshopper, 
and is leaping like a two-year-old 
across to hege Were he to tumble 
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in, what would become of the per- 
sonage whom Kean’s Biographer 
would call “the future Christopher 
the First.” But no fear of that— 
for at no period of his life did he 
ever over-rate his powers—and he 
knows now his bound to an inch. 
Cap, bonnet, hat, he has none; and 
his yellow hair, dancing on his 
shoulders like a mane, gives him 
the look of a precocious lion’s whelp. 
Leonine too is his aspect, yet mild 
-withal; and but for a certain fierce- 
ness in his gambols you would not 
suspect he was a young creature of 
prey. A fowling piece is in his left 
and, and in his right arod, And 
what may he may be purposing to 
shoot? Any thing full-fledged that 
may play whirr er sugh. Good 
grouse-ground this—but many are 
yet in the egg, and the rest are but 
eroe gemeambyges bigger than the 
small brown moorland bird that 
goes birling up with its own short 
epithalamium, and drops down on 
the rushes still as a stone. Them 
he harms not on their short flight— 
but marking them down, twirls his 
piece like a fugleman, and thinks of 
-the Twelfth. Safer methinks wilt thou 
-be a score or two yards farther off, O 
-Whawp! for though thy young are 
yet callow, Kit is beginning to think 
they may shift for themselves; and 
that long bill and that long neck, and 
those long legs and that long body 
—the tout-ensemble so elegant, so 
graceful, and so wild—are a strong 
temptation to the trigger—click— 
elack—whizz— phew— fire—smoke 
and thunder—head-over-heels top- 
sy-turvy goes the poor curlew— 
and Kit stands over him leaning on 
his single-barrel—with a stern but 
somewhat sad aspect, exulting in 
his skill, yet sorry for the creature 
whese wild cry will be heard no 
more. 
- *Tis an oasis in the desert. That 
green spot is called a quagmire 
—an ugly name enough—but itself 
is beautiful; for it diffuses its own 
light round about it, like a star 
vivifying its halo. The sward en- 
circling it is firm—and Kit lays him 
down, heediess of the bird, with eyes 
fixed on the oozing spring. How 
fresh the wild cresses! His very 
eyes are drinking! His thirst is at 
once excited and satisfied by loo 
at the lustrous leaves—c 
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stain. What ails the boy? He 
covers his face with his hands, 
and in the silence sighs. A small 
white hand, with its fingers spread, 
rises out of the spring, as if it were 
beckoning to heaven in prayer—and 
then is sueked slowly in out of sight 
with a gurgling groan. The spring 
so fresh and fair—so beautiful with 
its cresses and many another water- 
loving plant beside—is changed into 
the same horrid quagmire it was 
that day—a holiday—three years 
o—when racing in her joy Amy 
Lewars blindly ran into it, among 
her blithe companions, and sud- 
denly perished. Childhood, they 
say, soon dries its tears, and soon 
forgets. God be praised for all. his 
goodness! true it is that on the cheek 
of childhood tears are dried up as 
if by the sunshine of joy stealing 
from on high—but, God be praised 
for all his goodness ! false it is that 
the heart of childhood has not a 
long memory, for in a moment the 
mournful past revives within it—as 
often as the joyful—sadness becomes 
sorrow, sorrow grief, and grief 
anguish, as now it is with the soli- 
tary boy seated by that ghastly spot 
in the middle of the wide moor. 
Away he hies, and he is humming 
atune. But what's this? A merry- 
making in the moor? Ay, a merry- 
making ; but were you to take part 
in it, you would find it about the 
hardest work that ever tried the 
strength of your spine. *Tis a party 
of divot-flaughters. The people in 
the parish are now digging their 
peats, and here is a whole house- 
hold, provident of winter, borrow- 
ing fuel from the moss. They are 
far from coals, and wood is intend- 
ed by nature for other uses, but fire 
in — she dedicated to the hearth, 
and there it burns all over Scotland, 
Highland and Lowland, far and near, 
at many a holy altar. ’Tis the mid- 
day-hour of rest. Some are half- 
asleep, some yet eating, some ma- 
king a sort of under-voiced, uader- 
hand love. “Mr North! Mr North! 
Mr North!” is the joyful cry— 
horny- fists first—downy fists next— 
and after heartiest greeting, Master 
Kitty is installed, enthroned on a 
knowe, Master of the Ceremonies— 
and in good time gives them a song. 
Then “ galliards cry a hall a hall, 
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and hark and lo! preluded by six 
smacks — three foursome reels! 
“Sic hirdum-dirdum and sic din,” on 
the sward, to a strathspey frae the 
fiddle w’ auld blin’ Hugh Lyndsay, 
the itinerant musicianer, who was 
noways particular about the number 
of his strings, and when one, or 
even two snapped, used to play 
away at pretty much of the same 
tune with redoubled energy and va- 
riations. He had the true old Niel- 
Gow yell, and had he played on for 
ever, folk would have danced on for 
ever till they had all, one after the 
other, dropped down dead. What 
steps! 

** Who will try me,” cries Kit, “ at 
loup-the-barrows.” “I will,” quoth 
Soupple Tam. The barrows are laid 
—how many side by side we fear to 
say —for we have become sensi- 
tive on our veracity—on a beauti- 
ful piece of springy-turf, an in- 
clined plane with length sufficient 
for a run, and while old and young 
line both sides of the lane near the 
loup, stript to the sark and the 
breeks, Soupple Tam, as he fondly 
thinks, shows the way to win, and 
clears them all like a frog or a roe- 
buck. “ Clear the way, clear the 
way for the callant, Kit’s coming !” 
cries Ebenezer Brackenrigg, the 
Elder, a douce man now, but a deevil 
in his youth, and like “a waff o° 
lichtnin’”’ past their een, Kit clears 
the barrows a foot beyond Soupple 
Tam, and at the first fly is declared 
victor by acclamation. Oh our un- 
prophetic soul! did the day indeed 
dawn—many long years after this 
our earliest great conquest yet tra- 
ditional in the parish—that ere 
nigel witnessed our defeat by—a 
tailor! The Fiying Tailor of Et- 
terick—the Lying Shepherd thereof 
—would they had never been born 
—the one to triumph and the other 
to record that triumph—yet let us 
be just to the powers of our rival 
—for though all the world knows we 
were lame when we leapt him, 

‘“* Great must I call him, for he vanquished 
ME.” 

What a place at night was that 
moor! At night! That is a most in- 
determinate mode of expression, 
for there are nights of all sorts and 
sizes, and what kind of a night do 
we mean? Not a mirk night, for no 
man ever walked that moor on a 
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mirk night, except. one, and he, 
though blin-fou, was drowned. But 
a night may be dark without being 
mirk, with or without stars; and on 
many such a night have we, but not 
always alone—who was with us you 
shall never know—threaded our way 
with no other clue than that of 
evolving recollections originally 
notices, across that wilderness of 
labyrinths, fearlessly, yet at times 
with a beating heart. Our compa- 
nion had her clue too, one in her 
pocket, of blue worsted, with which 
she kept inrepairall the stockings be- 
longing to the family, and one in her 
memory, of greenethereal silk,which, 
finer far than any spider’s web, she 
let out as she tript along the moor, 
and on her homeward-way she felt, 
by some spiritual touch, the invisible 
lines along which she retript as 
safely as if they had been moon- 
beams. During such journeyings we 
never saw the moor, how then can 
you expect us to describe it? 

But oftener we were alone. Earth- 
quakes abroad are dreadful occur- 
rences, and blot out the obituary. 
But here they are so gentle that the 
heedless multitude never feel them, 
and on hearing you tell of them, 
they incredulously stare. That moor 
made no show of religion, but wasa 
Quaker. We had but to stand still 
for five minutes or so, no easy 
matter then, for we were more rest- 
less than a wave, or to lie down 
with our ear to the ground, and the 
spirit was sure to move the old 
Quaker, who forthwith began te 

reach and pray and sing Psalms. 

ow he moaned at times as if his 
heart was breaking! At times, as if 
some old forgotten sorrow were 
recalled, how he sighed! Then re- 
covering his self-possession, as if to 
clear his voice, he gave a hem, and 
then a short nasty cough like a patient 
in aconsumption. Now all was hush, 
and you might have supposed he 
had fallen asleep, for in that hush 
you heard what seemed an intermit- 
ting snore. When all at once, 
whew, whew, whew, as if he were 
whistling, accompanied with a 
strange rushing sound as of diving 
wings. That was in the air, but 
instantly after you heard something 
odder still in the bog. And while 
wondering, and of your wonder 
finding no end, the ground, which a 
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moment before had felt firm as a 
road, began to shrink, and sink, and 
hesitate, and hurry, and crumble, 
and mumble all around you, and 
close up to your very feet—the 
quagmires gurgling as if choked— 
and a subterranean voice distinctly 
articulating Oh! Oh! Oh! 

We have heard of people who 
pretend not to believe in ghosts— 
geologists who know how the world 
was created; but will they explain 
that moor? And how happened it 
that ouly by nights and dark nights 
it was so haunted ? Beneath a wake- 
ful moon and unwinking stars it was 
silent asa frozen sea. You listened 
then, and heard but the grass grow- 
ing, and beautiful grass it was, though 
it was called coarse, and made the 
sweetest-scented hay. What crowds 
of bum-bees’ bykes—foggies—did 
the scythe not reveal as it heaped up 
the heavy swathes—three hundred 
stone to the acre—by guess— for 
there was neither weighing nor mea- 
suring there then-a-days, but all was 
in the Jump —and there the rash- 
roped stacks stood all the winter 
through, that they might be near the 
“eerie outlan cattle,” on places where 
cart-wheel never circled, nor axle- 
tree creaked—nor ever car of an- 
tique make trailed its low load along 
—for the horse would have been 
laired» “We knew not then at all— 
and’ #6W we but imperfectly know 
—the cause of the Beautiful. Then 
we believed the Beautiful to be whol- 
ly extern ; something we had nothin 
to do with but to look at, and lo 
it shone divinely there! Happy 
creed if false—for in it, with holiest 
reverence, we blamelessly adored the 
stars. There they were in millions 
as we thought—every one brighter 
than another, when by chance we 
happened to fix on any individual 
among them that we might look 
through its face into its heart. All 
above gloriously glittering, all be- 
low a blank. Our body here, our 
spirit there—how mean our birth- 
place, our death-home how magni- 
ficent! “ Fear God and keep his 
commandments,” said a small still 
voice—and we felt that if He gave 
us strength to obey that law, we 
should live fur ever beyond all those 
stare. 

But were there no lochs in otir 
parish? Yea, Four. The Little 
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Loch—the White Loch—the Black 
Loch—and the Brother Loch. Not 
a tree on the banks of any one of 
them—yet he had been a blockhead 
who called them bare. Had there 
been any need for trees, Nature 
would have sown them on hills she 
so dearly loved. Nor sheep nor 
cattle were ever heard to complain 
of those pastures. They bleated 
and they lowed as cheerily as the 
moorland birdies sang—and how 
cheerily that was nobody knew who 
had not often met the morning on 
the brae, and shaken hands with her 
the rosy-fingered like two familiar 
friends. No want of lown places there, 
in which the creatures could lie with 
wool or hair unruffied among sur- 
rounding storms. For the hills had 
been dropt from the hollow of His 
hand who “ tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb” —and even high up, 
where you might see tempest-strick- 
en stones—some of them like pillars 
—but placed not there by human 
art —there were cozy bields in 
wildest weather, and some into 
which the snow was never known to 
drift, green all the winter through— 
perennial nests. Such was the na- 
ture of the region where lay our 
Four Lochs. They were some quar- 
ter of a mile—some half mile—and 
some whole mile—not more—asun+ 
der; but there was no height—and 
we have a hundred times climbed 
the highest—from which they could 
be all seen at once—so cannily were 
they embosomed, so needed not to 
be embowered. 

The Lirtce Locu was the rushiest 
and reediest little rascal that, ever 
tustled, and he was on the very edge 
of the Moor. That he had fish we 
all persisted in believing, in spite of 
all the successless angling of all 
kinds that from time immemorial 
had assailed his sullen depths—but 
what a place for powheads! One 
continued bank of them—while yet 
they were but eyes in the spawn— 
encircled it instead of water-lilies 
—and at “the season of the year,” 
by throwing ia a few stones you 
awoke a croaking that would have 
silenced a rookery. In the early 
part of the century a pike had 
been seen basking in the shallows, 
by eye-measurement about ten feet 
long—but fortunately he had never 
been hooked, or the consequences 
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would have been fatal. 
seen the Little Loch alive with wild- 
ducks; but it was almost impos- 
sible by — to get a shot at 


We have 


them—and quite impossible, if you 
did, to get hold of the slain. Fro 
himself —the best dog that ever 
dived—was baffled by the multipli- 
city of impediments and obstructions 
—and at last refused to take the 
water--sat down and howled in spite- 
ful rage. Yet Imagination loved the 
Little Loch—and so did Hope. We 
have conquered it in sleep both with 
rod and gun—the weight of bag and 
basket has wakened us out of dreams 
of murder that never were realized 
—yet once, and once only, in it we 
caught an eel, which we skinned, 
and wore the shrivel for many a day 
round our ankle—nor is it a vain 
superstition —to preserve it from 
sprains. We are willing the Little 
Loch should be drained; but you 
would have to dig a fearsome trench, 
for it used to have no bottom. 
A party of us—six— ascertained 
that fact, by heaving into it a stone 
which six-and-thirty schoolboys of 
this degenerate age could not have 
lifted from its moss- bed—and though 
we watched for an hour nota bubble 
rose to the surface. It used some- 
times to boil like a pot on breathiess 
days, for events happening in foreign 
countries disturbed the spring, and 
the torments it suffered thousands 
of fathoms below, were manifested 
above in turbulence that would have 
drowned a skiff. 

The Wuarte Locu—so called from 
the silver sand of its shores—had 
likewise its rushy and reedy bogs; 
but access to every part of the main 
body was unimpeded, and you waded 
into it, gradually deeper and deeper, 
with such a delightful descent, that 
up to the arm-pits, and then to the 
chin, you could keep touching the 
sand with your big-tve, till you float- 
ed away off at the nail, out of your 
depth, without for a little while dis- 
covering that it was incumbent on 
you, for sake of your personal safe- 
ty, to take to regular swimming— 
aud then how buoyant was the milk- 
warm water, without a wave but of 
your own creating, as the ripples 
went circling away before your 
breast or your breath! It was abso- 
lutely too clear—for without knit- 
ting your brows you could not see it 
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on bright airless days—and wonder- 
ed what had become of it—when all 
at once, as if it had been that very 
moment created out of notbing, there 
it was! with “its old familiar face” 
endued with some novel beauty— 
for of all the lochs we ever knew— 
and to be so simple too—the White 
Loch had surely the greatest variety 
of expression—but all within the 
cheerful—for sadness was alien alto- 
gether from its spirit, and the gentle 
mere for ever woreasmile. Swans 
—but that was but once—our own 
eyes had seen on it—and were they 
wild or were they tame swans, cer- 
tain it is they were great and glo- 
rious and lovely creatures, and 
whiter than any snow. No house 
was within sight, and they had no- 
thing to fear—nor did they look 
afraid—sailing in the centre of the 
loch—nor did we see them fly away 
—for we lay still on the hillside till 
in the twilight we should not have 
known what they were, and we left 
them there among the shadows seem- 
ingly asleep. In the morning they 
were gone, and perhaps making love 
in some mere in a foreign land. 

The Biack-Locu was a strange 
misnomer for one so fair—for black 
we never saw him, except it might 
be for an hour or so before thunder. 
If he really was a lech of colour the 
original taint had been washed out 
of him, and he might have shown his 
face among the purest waters of 
Europe. But then he was deep; and 
knowing that, the natives had named 
him, in no unnatural confusion of 
ideas, the Black Loch. We have seen 
wild duck eggs five fathom down so 
distinctly that we could count then— 
and though that is nota bad dive we 
have brought them up, one in our 
mouth, and one in each hand, the 
tenants of course dead—nor can we 
now conjecture what sank them there 
—but ornithologists see unaccount- 
able sights, and therefore they who 
are not ornithologists, and they only, 
disbelieve Wilson and Audubon. 
Two features. had the Black Loch 
which gave it to our eyes a pre-emi- 
nence in béauty over the other three 
—a tongue of land that half-divided 
it, and never on hot days was with- 
out some cattle grouped on its very 
point, and in among the water—and 
a cliff on which, though it was not 
very lofty, a pair of falcons had their 
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nest. Yet in misty weather, when 
its head was hidden, the shrill cry 
seemed to come from a great height. 
There were some ruins too—tradi- 
tion said of a church or chapel—that 
had been ruins long before the esta- 
blishment of the Protestant faith. 
But they were somewhat remote, 
and likewise somewhat imaginary, 
for stones are found lying strangely 
distributed, and those looked to our 
eyes not like such as builders use, 
but to have been dropt there most 
probably from the moon. 

But the best beloved, if not the 
most beautiful, of them all was the 
Brotner-Locu. It mattered not 
what was his disposition or genius, 
every one of us boys, however dif- 
ferent might be our other tastes, 

referred it far beyond the rest, and 
for once that we visited any of them 
we visited it twenty times, nor ever 
once left it with disappointed hopes 
of enjoyment. It was the nearest, 
and therefore most within our power, 
so that we could gallop to it on 
shanks naiggie, Well on in the after- 
noon, and enjoy what seemed a long 
day of delight, swift as flew the 
hours, before evening-prayers. Yet 
was it remote enough to make us 
always feel that our race thither was 
not for every day—and we seldom 
returned home without an adven- 
ture. It was the largest too by far 
of the four—and indeed its area 
would have held the waters of all 
the rest. Then there was a charm 
to our heart as wel! as our imagina- 
tion in its name—for tradition as- 
signed it on account of three brothers 
that perished in its waters—and the 
same name for the same reason be- 
longs to many another loch—and to 
one pool on almost every river. But 
above all it was the Loch for angling, 
and we long kept to perch. What 
schools! Not that they were of a very 
large size—though pretty well—but 
hundreds all nearly the same size 

laddened our hearts as they lay, at 

e close of our sport, in separate 
heaps, on the eensward-shore, 
more beautiful out of all sight than 
your silver or golden fishes in a 
lass-vase, where one appears to 

twenty, and the delusive vora- 
city is all for a single crumb. No 
bait so killing as cow-sharn-mawks, 
fresh from their native bed, seaoped 
out with the thumb, He haye 
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been a dear friend to whom, in a 
scarcity, by the water-side, when 
the corks were dipping, we would 


have given a mawk. No pike, 
Therefore the trout were allowed to 
attain their full natural size—and 
that seemed to be about seven 
pounds—adolescents not unfrequent 
swam two and three—and you 
seldom or never saw the smaller 
fry. But few were the days “good 
for the Brother Loch.” Perch 
rarely failed you, for by persever- 
ance you were sure to fall in with 


one circumnatatory school or other, ’ 


and to do murderous work among 
them with the mawk, from the 
schoolmaster himself inclusive down 
to the little booby of the lowest 
form. Notso with the Trout. We 
have angled ten hours a-day for half- 
a-week (during the vacance), with- 
out ever getting a single rise—nor 
could even that be called bad sport, 
for we lived in momentary expecta- 
tion, mingled with fear, of a mon- 
ster. Better far from sunrise to 
sunset never to move a fin than oh! 
me miserable! to hook a huge hero 
with shoulders like a hog—play him 


till he comes floating side up close © 


to the shore, and then to feel the 
feckless fly leave his lip and begin 
gambolling in the air, while he 
wallops away back into his native 
element and sinks utterly and 
for evermore into the dark pro- 
found. Life loses at such a mo- 
ment all that makes life desirable— 
yet strange! the wretch lives on— 
and has not the heart to drown him- 
self, as he wrings his hands and 
curses his lot and the day he was 
born. But, thank heaven, that 
ghastly fit of fancy is gone by, and 
we imagine one of those dark, 
scowling, gusty, almost tempestuous 
days “ prime for the Brother Loch.” 
No glare or glitter on the water— 
no reflection of fleecy clouds—but a 
black-blue undulating swell at times 
turbulent—with now and then a 
breaking wave—that was the weather 
in which the giants fed—showing 
their backs like dalphing within a fa- 
thom of the shore, and sucking in 
the red heckle among your very feet. 
Not an insect in the air—yet then 
the fly was all the rage. This is a 
mystery—for you could do necking 
with the worm. Oh! that we 

then known the science of the spins 
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ning minnow! But we were then 
but an apprentice—who are now 
Emeritus Grand Master. Yet at this 
distance of time—half a century and 
more—it is impious to repine. Gut 
was notalways to be got—and on such 
days a three-haired snood did the 
business—for they were bold as 
lions, and rashly rushed on death. 
The gleam of the yellow-worsted 
body with star-y-pointed tail mad- 
dened them with desire—no dally- 
ing with the gay deceiver—they 
licked him in—they gorged him—and 
while satiating their passion got in- 
volved in inextricable fate. You 
have seen a single strong horse 
ploughing up hill. How he sets his 
brisket to it—and snuves along—as 
the lines of clean dirt fall in beauti- 
ful regularity from the gliding share, 
So snuved along the Monarch of the 
Mere—or the heir-apparent—or heir- 
presumptive—or some other branch 
of the royal family—while our line 
kept steadily cutting the waves, and 
our rod enclosing some new seg- 
ment of the sky. 

But many another pastime we pur- 
sued upon those pastoral hills—for 
even angling has its due measure— 
and unless that be preserved, the 
passion wastes itself into lassitude, 
or waxes into disease. ‘‘I would 
not angle alway,” thinks the wise 
boy—“ off to some other game let 
us altogether fly.” Never were there 
such hills for hare and hounds. 
There couched many a pussey—and 
there Bob Howie's famous Tickler— 
the Grew of all Grews—first stain- 
ed his flues in the blood of the Fur. 
But there is no coursing between 
April and October—and during the 
intervening months, we used to have 
many a hunt on foot, without dogs, 
after the leverets. We all belonged 
to the High School indeed, and here 
was its play-ground. Cricket we had 
never heard of—but there was ample 
room and eg enough for foot-bail. 
Our prime delight, however, was 
the chase. We were all in perpetual 
training, and in such wind that there 
wereno bellows to mend after aflight 
of miles. We circled the Loe 
Plashing through the marishes we 
strai winding up the hill-sides, 
till on the cairn called a beacon that 
crowned the loftiest summit of the 
range, we stood and waved defiance 
to our pursuers scattered wide and 
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far below, for ’twas a Deer Hunt, 
Then we became cavaliers. We 
caught the long- maned and long tail- 
ed colts, and mounting bare-backed, 
with rash helmets and segg sabres, 
charged the nowte till the stirks were 
seattered, and the lowing lord of 
herds himself taken captive, as he 
stood pawing in a nook with his nose 
to the ground and eyes of fire. That 
was the riding-school in which we 
learned to witch the world with 
noble horsemanship. We thus got 
confirmed in that fine, easy, uncon- 
strained, natural seat, which we car- 
ried with us into the saddle when 
we were required to headle the 
bridle instead of the mane. ‘Tis 
right to hold on by the knees, but 
equally so to hold on by the calves 
of the legs and the heels. The mo- 
dern system of turning out the toes, 
and sticking out the legs as if they 
were cork or timber, is at once dan- 
gerous and ridiculous ; hence in our 
cavalry the men getunhorsed inevery 
charge. On pony-back we used to 
make the soles of our feet smack to- 
gether below the belly, for quadru- 
ped and biped were both unshed, and 
hoof needed no iron on that stoneless 
sward. But the biggest fun of all 
was to “ grup the auld mare,” and 
ride her sextuple, the tallest boy sit- 
ting on the neck, and the shortest on 
the rump with his face to the tail, 
and holding on by that fundamental 
feature by whieh the urchin tooled 
her along as by a tiller. How the 
silly foal whinnied, as with light- 
gathered steps he accompanied in 
circles his populous parent, and 
seemed almost to doubt her identity, 
till one by one we slipped off over 
her hurdies, and let him take a suck! 
But what comet is yon in the sky— 
‘with fear of change penplaniag 
mallards?” A Flying Dragon. 

many degrees is his tail, with a tuft 
like that of Taurus terrified by the 
sudden entrance of the Sun inte his 
sign. Up goes Sandy Donald’s rusty 


and rimless beaver as a messenger 


to the Celestial. He obeys, and 
stanping his head, descends with 
many diverse divings, and buries his 
beak in the earth. The feathered 
kite om, -_ is cowed by him 7 
aper, and there isa scampering o 
eaule on a hundred hills. ee: 
The Brother Loch saw annually 
another sight, when on the Green- 
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Brae was pitched a Tent—a snow- 
white Pyramid gathering to itself all 
the sunshine. There lords and ladies, 
and knights and squires, celebrated 
Old May-day, and half the parish 
flocked to the Festival. The Karl of 
Eglintoun,} and Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart, and old Sir John of Pollock, 
and Pollock of that Ilk, and other 
heads of illustrious houses, with 
their wives and daughters, a beauti- 
ful show, did not disdain them of 
low degree, but — open table in 
the moor ; and would you believe it, 
high-born youths and maidens mini- 
stered at the board to cottage lads 
and lasses, whose sun-burnt faces 
hardly dared to smile, under awe of 
that courtesy—yet whenever they 
looked up there was happiness in 
their eyes. The young ladies were 
all arrayed in green; and after the 
feast, they took bows and arrows in 
their lily hands, and shot at a target 
in a style that would have glad- 
dened the heart of Maid Marian 
—nay, of Robin bimself—and one 
surpassing bright — the Star of 
Ayr—she held a hawk on her fist 
—a tercel gentle—after the fashion 
of the olden time; and ever as she 
moved her arm you heard the chim- 
ing of silver bells. And her brother 
—gay and gallant as Sir Tristrem— 
he blew his tasselled bugle—so 
sweet, so pure, 80 wild the music, 
that when he ceased to breathe, the 
far-off repeated echoes, faint and 
dim, you thought died away in 
Heaven, like an angel’s voice. 

Was it not a Paragon of a Parish ? 
But we have not told you one half 
of its charms. There was a charm 
in every nook—and Youth was the 
master of the spell. Small magicians 
were we in size, but we were great 
in might. We had but to open our 
eyes in the morning, and at one look 
all nature was beautiful. We have 
said nothing about the Burns. The 
chief was the Yearn—endearingly 
called the Humby, from a farm. near 
the Manse, and belonging to the mi- 
nister. Its chief source was, we be- 
lieve, the Brother-Loch. But it 
whimpled with such an infantine 
voice from the lucid bay, which then 
knew nor sluice nor dam, that for a 
while it was scarcely even a rill, and 
you had to seek for it among the 
heather. In doing so, ten to one, 
some brooding birdie fluttered off 
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her nest—but not till your next step 
would have crushed them all—or 
perhaps—but he had no nest there 


—a snipe. There it is—betrayed 
by a line of livelier verdure. Ere. 
long it sparkled within banks of 
its own and “ braes of green brack« 
en,” and as you footed along, 
shoals of minnows, and perhaps a 
small trout or two brastled away 
to the other side of the shallow, 
and hid themselves in the shadows, 
’Tis a pretty rill now—nor any lon- 
ger mute; and you hear it murmur. 

t has acquired confidence on its 
course, and has formed itself into its 
first pool—a waterfall, three feet 
high, with its own tiny rocks, and a 
single birk—no it is a rowan—too 
young yet to bear berries—elsemight 
a child pluck the highest cluster. 
Imperceptibly, insensibly, it grows 
just like life. The Burn is now in 
his boyhood; and a bold, bright boy 
he is—dancing and singing—nor 
heeding which way he goes along 
the wild, any more than that wee 
rosy-cheeked, flaxen-headed girl 
seems to heed, who drops you a 
curtsy, and on being asked by you, 
with your hand on her hair, where 
she is going, answers wi’ a soft 
Scottish accent—ah! how sweet 
—“ owre the hill to see my 
Mither.” Is that ahouse? No—a 
fauld. For this is the Washing» 
Poo]. Look around you and you 
never saw such perfectly white 
sheep. They are Cheviots; for the 
black-faces are on the higher hills to 
the north of the moor. We see a 
few rigs of flax—and “lint is in 
the bell”—the steeping whereof 
will sadly annoy the bit burnie, 
but poor people must spin — and 
as this is not the season, we will 
think of nothing that can pollute his 
limpid waters. Symptoms of hus- 
bandry! Potato-shaws luxuriating 
ov lazy beds, and a small field with 
alternate rigs of oats aud barley. 
Yes, that is a house—“ an auld clay 
bigging”—in such Robin Burns was 
born—in such was rocked the cradle 
of Pollock. We think we hear two 
separate liquid voices—and we are 
are from the flats beyond 
Floak, and away towards Kingswells, 
comes another yet wilder burnie, and 
they meet in one at the head of what 
you would probably call a meadow, 
but which we call a holm. There 
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seems to be more arable land here- 
abouts than a stranger could have 
had any idea of; but it is a lon 
time since the ploughshare trace 
those almost obliterated furrows on 
the hill-side ; and such cultivation is 
now wisely confined, you observe, 
to the lower lands. We fear the 
Yearn—for that is his name now— 
heretofore he was anonymous—is 
about to get flat. But we must not 
grudge him a slumber or a sleep 
among the saughs, lulled by the mur- 
mur of millions of humble bees— 
we speak within bounds—on their 
honied flowerage. We are confu- 
sing the seasons, for a few minutes 
ago we spoke of “ lint being in the 
bell” —but in imagination’s dream 
how sweetly do the seasons all slide 
into one another! After sleep comes 
play, and see and hear now how the 
merry Yearn goes tumbling over 
rocks, nor will rest in any one linn, 
but impatient of each beautiful prison 
in which one would think he might 
lie a willing thrall, hurries on as if 
he were racing against time, nor 
casts a look at the human dwellings 
now more frequént near his sides. 
But he will be stopped by and by, 
whether he will or no; for there, if 
we be not much mistaken, there is 
amill. But the wheel is at rest— 
the sluice on the lade is down—with 
the lade he has nothing more to do 
than to fill it—and with undiminished 
volume he wends round the miller’s 
rden—you see Dusty Jacket is a 
florist—and now is hidden in a dell. 
But a dell without any rocks. ’Tis 
but some hundred yards across from 
bank to brae—and as you angle along 
on either side, the sheep and lambs 
are bleating high over head; for 
though the braes are steep, they are 
all intersected with sheep-walks, 
and ever and anon among the broom 
and the brackeus are little platforms 
of close-nibbled greensward, yet not 
bare—and nowhere else is the pas- 
turage more succulent—nor do the 
young creatures not care to taste 
the primroses, though were they to 
live entirely upon them, they could 
not keep down the profusion—so 
thickly studded in places are the 
constellations—among sprinklings of 
single stars. Here the hill-black- 
bird builds—and here you know why 
Scotland is called the lintie’s land, 


. What bird lilts like the lintwhite ? 
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The lark alone. But here there are 
no larks—a little farther down and 
you will hear one ascending or de- 
scending over almost every field of 
grass or of the tender braird. Down 
the dell before you, flitting from 
stone to stone, on short flight seeks 
the water-pyet—seemingly a witless 
creature with its bonnie white breast 
—to wile you away from the cre- 
vice, even within the waterfall, that 
holds its young—or with a cock of 
her tail she ie and disappears. 
There is grace in the glancing sand- 
piper—nor, though somewhat fantas- 
tical, is the water-wag-tail inelegant 
—either belle or beau—an outland- 
ish bird that makes himself at home 
wherever he goes, and, vain as he 
looks, is contented if but one admire 
him in a solitary place — though 
it is true that we have seen them 
in half dozens on the midden 
in front of the cottage door. The 
blue slip of sky overhead has been 
gradually widening, and the dell 
is done. Is that snow? A bleach- 
field. Lasses can bleach their 
own linen on the green near the 
pool “ atween twa flowery braes,” 
as Allan has so swetly sung, in 
his truly Scottish pastoral, the 
Gentle Shepherd... But even they 
could not well do without bleach- 
fields on a larger scale, else dingy 
would be their smocks and their 
wedding-sheets, Therefore there is 
beauty in a bleachfield, and in none 
more than in Bells-Meadows. But 
where is the Burn? They have 
stolen him out of his bed, and, alas! 
nothing but stones! Gather up 
your flies, and away down to yonder 
ove. There he is like one risen 
rom the dead; and how joyful his 
resurrection! All the way from 
this down to the Brigg o’ Humbie 
the angling is admirable, and the 
burn has become a stream. You 
wade now through longer grass— 
sometimes even up to the knees; 
and half-forgetting pastoral life, you 
ejaculate “ Speed the plough!” 
Whitewashed houses— but « still 
thatched—look down on you from 
among trees, that shelter them in 
front; while behind is an encamp- 
ment of stacks, and on each side a 
line of offices, so that they are snug 
in every wind that blows... The 
Auld Brigg is gone, which is a pity; 
for though the turn was perilous 
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sharp, time had so coloured it, that 
in a sunny shower we have mista- 
ken it fora rainbow. That’s Hum- 
bie House, God bless it! and though 
we cannot here with our bodily 
sense see the manse, with our spirit- 
ual eye we can see it any where. Ay! 
there is. the cock on the kirk-spire ! 
The wind we see has shifted to the 
south; and ere we reach the Cart, 
we shall have to stuff our pockets. 
The Cart !—ay, the river Cart—not 
that on which pretty Paisley stands, 
but the Black Cart, beloved by us, 
chiefly for sake of Cath-Cart Castle, 
which, when a collegian at Glasgow, 
we visited every Play-Friday, and 
deepened the ivy on its walls with 
our first sombre dreams. The 
scenery of the Yearn becomes even 
silvan now; and though still sweet 
its murmurs to our ear, they no 
longer sink into our heart. So let 
it mingle with the Cart, and the 
Cart with the Clyde, and the Clyde 
widen away in all his majesty, till 
the rivet becomes a firth, and the 
firth the sea—but we shut our eyes, 
and relapse into the vision that 
showed us the solitary region dear- 
est to our imaginations and our 
hearts, and opening them on com- 
pletion of the charm that works 
within the spirit when no daylight 
is there, rejoice to find ourselves 
_ sole-sitting on the Green- Brae 
above the Brother Loch. 

~ Such is an off-hand picture of Our 
Parish—pray give us one of yours, 
that both may gain by comparison. 
But is ours a true picture? True 
as Holy Writ—false as any fiction 
in an Arabian tale. How is this? 
Perception, memory, imagination, 
are all modes—states of mind. . But 
mind, as we said before, is one sub- 
stance, and matter another—and 
mind never deals with matter with- 
out metamorphosing it like a my- 
thologist. Thus truth and falsehood, 
reality and fiction, become all one 
and the same—for they are so essen- 
tially blended that we defy. you to 
show what is biblical—what apocry- 
phal—and what pure romance. How 
we transpose and dislocate while we 
limn in aerial colours! Where tree 


never grew we drop it down centu- 
ries old—or we tear out the gnarled 
oak by the roots, and steep what was 
once his shadow in sunshine—bills 
sink at a touch or at a beck moun» 
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tains rise—yet amidst all those fluc. 
tuations the spirit of the place re. 
mains the same—for in that spirit 


has imagination all along been work. 
ing—and boon nature smiles on her 
son as he imitates her creations 
but “hers are. heavenly, his an empty 
dream.” © 

Where lies Our Parish, and 
what is its name? Seek, and you 
will find it either iv Renfrewshire, 
or in Utopia, or in the Moon, 
As for its name, men call it the 
Mearns. M'‘Culloch, the great 
Glasgew painter—and in Scotland 
he has no superior—will perhaps 
accompany you to what once was 
the Moor. All the Four Lochs, we 
understand, are there still; but the 
Little Loch transmogrified into an 
auxiliar appurtenance to some cur- 
sed Wark—the Brother Loch much 
exhausted by daily drains upon 
him by we know not what wretch— 
the White Loch /arched !—and the 
Black Loch, of a ghastly blue, cruel- 
ly cultivated all close round the 
brim. From his moor 


“‘ The parting genius is with sighing 
sent ;” 


but sometimes, on blear-eyed days, 
he is seen disconsolately sitting in 
some yet mossy spot among the 
ruins of his ancient reign. That 
painter has studied the aspect of the 
Old Forlorn—and has shown it more 
than once on bits of canvass not a 
foot square—and such pictures will 
survive after the Ghost of the Genius 
has bade farewell for ever to the 
ruined solitudes he had haunted ever 
sigce the flood, or been laid beneath 
the: yet unprofaned Green-Brae, 
above the Brother-Loch, whence 
we devoutly trust he will reissue, 
though centuries may have to elapse, 
to see all his quagmires in their pri- 
meval glory, and all his hags more 
hideously beautiful, as they yawn 
back again into their former selves, 
frowning over the burial in their 
bottoms of all the harvests that 
had dared to ripen above their heads. 
Such was the School in which we 
learnt the Art of Angling in all its 
branches—and a trifle or two be- 
sides; but we must not conceal from 
au indulgent public that in the same 
boyhood we became most desperate 
hers. All that rod could do we 

id, but though often worn out, were 
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never satiated with such slaughter. 
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men -could. not have handled. the 


Of course we set all manner of night- “hair tether more scientifically than 


lines—but the eels were trouble- 
some; and, putting our genius in 
requisition, we invented a net—for 
which we yet intend taking out a 
patent, for cleaning ponds. We left 
all the sludge at the bottom—and 
some of the weeds round the side— 
but in no garden pond did we ever 
leave more than a couple of trouts to 
perpetuate the species. There was 
no safety even for the trout who, like 
truth, lay at the bottom of a well. 
But that was not the worst of it. 
We laved and limed. Like pioneers 
we cut trenches that carried away 
burns, and left waterfalis with only 
the recks—and then with our gang 
always ripe for mischief we limed 
the pool below till the whole inhabi- 
tation sickened, and came floating 
on side or back to the surface, and 
we had but to rake themin; or with 
pails and buckets we laved all night 
long, till the morning star saw us up 
to the calves in fish—then shovelling 
up the trenches, we again let on the 
water—and off to the manse with 
our instruments and our spoil on 
hand-barrows before peep of day. 
Why, we once drew the Brother 
Loch. We got a net from Greenock 
in a cart that pretended to be laden 
with salmon and sea-trout—and a 
few fine ones were on the surface, 
but the man could not get his price. 
A pleasure-boat had been put by 
some blockhead on the loch, and 
chained and locked to an antedelu- 
vian log; but we struck off his irons 
and set the prisoner free. That night 
he was a pleasure-boat indeed! Bob 
Howie of course was the chief actor, 
but we were the first contriver of 
the crime. The man with the cart 
had been long in the herring fish- 
ery, and was well known in the 
Cumraes and at the Largs for 
his command over all the treasures 
of the deep—whitings, haddocks, 
skate, cod, and ling, and the rest. 
But the bung having been prema- 
turely drawn from thé whisky-bar- 
rel, David’s sow was sober in com- 
parison with him, before we began 
to haul. Indeed the prevalent opi- 
nion, which luckily proved . erro- 
neous, was that he was dead. Ex- 
perience teaches fools, but we rea- 
soned a prioriand veteran fisher- 


. 


we did at our end of the net—and 
at his Bob Howie cheering us with 
his well-timed. “ yo-haul!” As the 
narrowing semicircle neared the 
sandy shore of Wallopper Bay, we 
heard them in despair plunging sul- 
lenly, and for a minute, as the moon 
was walking out of one cloud into 
another, we saw them shooting up, 
and a few escaped by leaping the 
barriers; but soon the shore was 
alive. What bouncing, and flouncing, 
and rolling, and writhing, as the 
corps of cudgelleers—“ that small 
infantry” which had been kept in re- 
serve—rushed in and laid about them 
on all sides, one blow on the 
snout and two on the shoulders 
‘sufficing to do the business of the 
larger—and of the tinier a tramp 
on the tail. What is bred in the 
bone will not out of the flesh ; and in 
proof of that apopthegm, lo! Luna, 
unable any longer to control her 
curiosity, flings off her cloud-head- 
ar, and unveiled gazes on the 
mélée. We lift up in both hands a 
labber two feet long, and eyein 
her steadfastly, exclaim —‘“ Ql 
Lady ! how are you off for fish ?” 
Up to this time you must know 
we had never been in the High- 
lands. We had but seen from a 
distance the mountain tops; and 
often had we longed for the win 
of an eagle to cleave our way in 
ten minutes to Ben, and discover 
for ourselves what kind of a world 
it was that lay brooded over by 
those everlasting clouds. So on our 
sixteenth birth-day (19th of May, 
17—), rod.in-hand, we left Glasgow 
at the dawning, and our first meal 
was eaten well out of the Lowlands 
—at Luss on Loch Lomond side. 
The walk is some thirty good miles, 
we guess—but we did not walk—we 
flew. Long before dark we were 
at Tarbert—and dived into Glen- 
falloch—for we went like a ship be- 
fore the wind, and had the Loch not 
stopped neither should we, for we 
raced the waves, and first touched that 
glorious goal. Below a rock we laid 
ourselves down on our back—but 
not to sleep. As we had outrun the 
waves, so we outwaked the stars. 
They grew sleepy and set. But 
s00n * 
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‘* Uprose the sun, and uprose Chris- 
topher ;"” 

over by Tynedrum—down Glen. 
orchy—and that afternoon we dropt 
our first fly in Loch Awe. But who 
can fish in a brain fever ? The moun- 
tains maddened us—the cataracts 
crazed us—the cliffs turned our 
head—and as at gloaming we looked 
on the whole Western Highlands 
coming to embrace us, our heart 
leaped and almost misgave us, like 
a virgin’s on her wedding-day, at 
sight of the bold bridegroom about 
to change the whole character of her 
existence. 

And ours was changed instantly 
and for ever. Sleep was made for 
vulgar souls, and we threw it to 
the dogs on their night-watches. A 
map on a small scale~a pocket- 
map—is one of the meanest miseries 
of human life. So we. flung ours 
into the Awe, and on the morning 
of the third day away up into Glen- 
Etive. . Sunset saw us on the sum- 
mit of Cruachan, and we beheld an 
empire wide as our soul’s desire— 
in which imagination might work 
for mouths—without losing sight of 
that diadem—a white turban encir- 
cled with an emerald-wreath stud- 
ded with diamonds. 

Then felt we that though not born 
2 mountaineer, we had been. edu- 
cated. for the mountains. Did we 
despise the Mearns Moor, and its 
hills and its lochs? Were they 
dwindled into insignificance at sight 
of those vast deserts, cloud-cleav- 
ing mountains, and sea-arms that 
far inland foamed along the deep 
black hollows, and fiercely lightened 
the overhanging gloom with fits of 
stormy lustre? No, we blessed them 
all, In rapture we soared up the 
ascending scale — with joy we let 
ourselves sink down along the de- 
scending scale of nature, and closing 
our eyes as we stood on that watch- 
tower, and had been gazing on the 
sea in sunset, we imagined ourselves 
for a moment on the Green-Brae by 
the sweet side of the Brother Loch, 
and felt that they were filled with 
tears ! 

That is the way, believe us, to en- 
joy this world and this life—and 
partly the way to prepare us for 
the next—never to cease loving what 
we have once loved—provided our 
love has been innocent. Let our 
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sympathy widen, as we grow up, 
with the widening Universe. Bat 
whatever of glory or of beauty con- 


tinues to be displayed to us, let not 
any thing perish that had being in 
our thought. Fear not that the soul 
cannot comprehend and hold them 
all—for it is capacious—and is itself 
not obedient to laws of time and 
space. The memory is not a gra- 
hary nor a storehouse—that is but 
an image and a poor one; she is 
the Soul as it has been; and as the 
Soul has been, so should it be—for 
the Present, you know, momently 
becomes the: Past—and the Future 
momently becomes the Present—and 
thus is the Soul One from the cradle 
to the grave—continuous even here 
—and so it will be through all the 
ages of Eternity. Oh! ungrateful 
to God for his exceeding goodness 
to us, the creatures of his breath, is 
forgetfulness —the slightest is a 
great sin. Some men seem ashamed 
of their childhood, as if it were 
humiliating to them who conceive 
that they have reached the summit of 
the hill where science sits, and 
shows them the secrets of the 
stars, to think that once they were 
“ muling and ey in their nurse’s 
arms.” “TI forget it—it happened 
when I was a mere boy!” For 
that very reason you should have 
remembered it—but perhaps you 
are ashamed of your father’s house. 
“Tis a silly book—fit only for little 
children.” Yet of “ such is the King- 
dom of Heaven.” “ I used to think 
it a pretty place, but I wonder now 
what I could see in it.’ Fitly said, 
O thou monkey! who hast seen the 
world. Thou wouldst fain be bu- 
ried in Westminster Abbey or St 
Paul’s? Give us a,gowany grave 
in the kirkyard of the parish where 
our childhood played —a_ stone 
simple as those around it, where 
‘* the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep,” will suffice—and we should 
wish for no other inscription than 
—nota “ forlorn” — but a hopeful 
* Hic Jacer.” 

But where were we? For the 
first time in our life in the Highlands. 
A thunder-storm should: not—if it 
can help it—commence late in the 
evening; and if it cannot help it, it 
should, an hour or two before, show 
such symptoms of being engaged in 
brewing, as he who runs may read— 
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and soon after fire a signal gun. 
But on the evening of our third day 
in the Highlands, without a mo- 
ment’s warning of any kind, one 
came rattling like the sea round 
Cruachan, and so engirdled him with 
electricity, that he smelt as if he had 
been made of sulphur, and in one 
glare seemed split. We awoke out 
of a swoon—stunned and sick—and 
wept to think that we were blind for 
life. We had been sitting on the 
edge of a coppice—and we crawled 
in among the bushes from the de- 
luge. Ghastly fear fell upon us that 
there we should die, and our body 
rot. We held up the lids of our eyes 
with our fingers, but all was black. 
Yet a faint light touched them just 
before each clap—or rather each 
rattle—for the noise was less like 
any thunder we had ever heard be- 
fore, than the emptying of millions 
of carts of stones over a precipice. 
The horror must have lasted til] mid- 
night, and about that time it with- 
drew. If the day had been sultry 
the night was bitter cold; and we 
felt slimy as a worm. Death, saith 
the atheist, is a perpetual sleep. 
Then Sin will lie in hell for ever, if 
his sleep be strangled as ours was, 
and such fiery arrows keep shooting 
through his brain. Such power may 
be given to Satan, for he is Prince 
of the Air, and Fever is his flaming 
minister. 

Sleep it could not have been—it 
was something more terrible than 
any sleep; and all at once the fit 
passed away, leaving but a dull 
heavy weight lying loose—so we felt 
it—in the hollow of our brain. We 
heard what we thought must surely 
be the singing of birds; and open- 
ing our eyes we saw—we saw the 
still, bright, beautiful Morning—Na- 
ture hushed and happy among the 
hymning, as if that hour fresh from 
her Maker’s hand. We thought to 
rise, but we were palsied. We 
looded at our body and limbs, but 
they were mumb as stone. A crea- 
ture stood near us—a creature of 
the wood—but its large dark eyes 
saw us not, and it began to browze 
on the leaves within a few feet of 
our lair. It was a Roe. Strange 
sight! to see the shyest of the wild 
standing as if quite tame, almost, 
if we could have moved it, within 
touch of our hand. Its beauty and 
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its happiness—and both were per- 
fect—was a comfort in our misery, 
and we almost were glad. We fetch- 
eda deep sigh, and terror-stricken 
it started as if shot, and then with a 
single bound topt the highest bushes, 
and was gone! 

It is not easy to stop the circula- 
tion of the blood in the body of a 
strong healthful boy, just entered 
into his sixteenth year, and that boy 
Kit North. Yet we know of nothing 
likelier to do it, and that, too, effec- 
tually, than a flash of lightning, fol- 
lowed by a night’s Highland rain. 
In this case, however, they both 
failed; for an invisible troop of 
fairies forthwith began a us 
all over with thorns, as if the Queen, 
who is the most capricious crea- 
ture Fancy ever created, had given 
orders to have us tattooed. 

We rose, and found that we could 
not only stand but walk. The dull 
heavy weight still continued going 
like a pendulum, in what must have 
been the hollow of our brain, and an 
indifferent watch had been kept by 
pia mater. Yet, in spite of that, we 
felt light-headed, and saw even in 
the daylight some ugly customers, 
that said not a word on a by, 
any more than if they had been 
phantoms. Some had kilts, and 
seemed about the middle size— 
others were indistinctly dressed, and 
the farther they went away from us, 
the taller they appeared; nor was 
it any exaggeration to say of them, 
that as they turned round, and re- 
garded us from the mountain-tops, 
their “stature reached the sky.” 
One never mudged for hours—and 
at last we mustered courage to 
walk up to him where he was sitting 
among some cliffs. He then receded 
and receded, and anger getting the 
better of our fear, we ran in upon 
him—but he was a mere shadow. 
Something si —and then we 
thought laughed—but both sounds, 
we had the sense to know, came from 
ourselves—for we sighed to think 
what we had suffered, and were still 
suffering—and we laughed—so did 
echo—at our own folly in being there 
at all—and no answer would we give 
to our own question—* what do we 
mean by thus wandering by our- 
selves up and down the same cver- 
lasting wilderness ?” 

Not a question, for several days, 
L 
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did we put to a human soul—and 
among other reasons for our intense 
taciturnity, besides our ignorance 
of Gaelic, was the utter absence of 
all real human beings. We had ima: 

ined that the Highlands were thinly 
inhabited ; but now we found out our 
mistake. Here and there seemed 
something that might perhaps once 
have been a hut, but on approaching 
it, it either disappeared bodily, or 
looked as if it had been a place for 
cattle to take shelter in, before it had 
fallen into ruins. And how did we 
support life? And were we not an 
hungered? We lived on spirit — 
wkich was in our belt—and on the 
concentrated essence of beef — of 
which a bit the size of a lozenge was 
a lunch—and we forgot that there 
had ever been on earth such a sound 
as that of a dinner bell. We had 
our suspicions that we were in rather 
a strange way; and were sorely 
perplexed to make out what one day 
in particular meant, or what it would 
be at, for the sun and moon took it 
hour about, and no sooner were the 
starsall comfortably settledinthesky, 
than there would come a loud wind 
and sweep them away like leaves, 
and like leaves they rustled as they 
faded, and in a moment it was morn. 
We had been too much addicted to 
dreaming from our very infancy not 
to know a dream when we saw it, 
and this was no dream. But it was 
worse. It wasadelusion. Yet we 
had the sense to conjecture that 
some small turgid veins, connect- 
ed either with the white or the 
brown matter of the brain, were at 
the bottom of it all, for by dipping 
our head in a spring, within twenty 
yards of the top of a mountain three 
thousand feet high—an odd spot 
enough for a spring—we reduced 
the ongoings of that part of the solar 
system with which we were more 
immediately concerned to sears, 
like regularity, and that night, oh! 
heavens and earth! how the pure, 
clear, bright, cold, fullemoon did 
soothingly shine upon us all that 
night lung, and how restoratively on 
our temples that throbbed no more 
were the blessed dews distilled from 
the soft burning stars ! 

We descended the mountain, and 
as we were sitting on a knoll at its 
foot we heard a bell. “That is a 
kirk-bell,” we said to ourselves, “it 
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is the Sabbath, and this must be 


Glencoe.” It was even so The 
people were gathering—we followed 
—and sat down among them to hear 
divine service. It was performed in 
Gaelic, but it seemed as if we un- 
derstood it all—Psalms, prayers, and 
sermon. We could not help won- 
dering at this—for we had not 
known that we understood Gaelic. 
After service the minister asked us 
to walk home with him, and we re« 
member speaking all the way to the 
manse with a volubility that surpri- 
sed ourselves in that to us till then 
unknown tongue. The good old 
man was a physician of the body as 
well as the soul, and persuaded us 
to go to bed. The moment we got 
into the sheets we felt assured that 
we had been crazy for the whole of 
the by-gone week. How exquisite 
the smooth, cool, clean tact, so dif- 
ferent from the rough, hot, furry feel 
of our unhappy carcass ever since 
that storm—with the exception of 
our sleep in the moonlight on the 
mountain—for the fever had been of 
the intermittent sort—and that was 
a lucid interval! Some syrup he gave 
us that subdued us into delicious 
slumber-—and the last sound in our 
ear seemed that of a voice in prayer. 

Where had we been all the while 
we were delirious? We had been 
seen several times by shepherds, 
one or more of whom had thought 
us a queer young gentleman, but as 
we seemed to be in the act of gather- 
ing either stones or plants, they 
supposed that was our trade—so we 
had passed for a promising young mi- 
neralogist and botanist, in search of 
specimens. I\] as we knew we had 
been, we had no idea that it had 
come to that, Qur hat was never 
seen or heard of among the moun- 
tains of Argyleshire—and on ourcom- 
plete recovery we found ourselves 
in a bonnet. But our Anglimania 
had been too long confirmed to yield 
toany temporary attack by an inferior 
force—and we had taken our seat in 
the minister’s pew that Sabbath in 
character. Our pannier on its ac- 
customed site in the hollow of our 
back, and our rod—in pieces, how- 
ever, and all regularly leathered— 
held professionally before our breast 
—as an old soldier said, “like a 
musket at ‘present arms!’” But 
we disturbed not the congregation. 
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But where had we been? Where 
few Lowlanders ever were—all over 
that vast central wilderness of Nor- 
thern Argyleshire lying between 
Cruachan and Melnatorran—Corry- 
finuarach and Ben Slarive—a prodi- 
gious land; and away out of its won- 
ders over Buchael-Etive, at the head 
of Glencreran into Glencoe! All 
thereabouts, to and fro had wandered 
poor young crazy Kit—more pitiably 
than old Lear. Yet he never taxed the 
elements with unkindness—not he— 
except perhaps it might be once— 
when he found that his belt had 
breathed its last—and then, indeed, 
as his spirit died within him, he 
accused the clouds. Is it a sterile 
region? Very. In places nothing 
but stones. Nota blade of grass— 
not a bent of heather—not even 
moss. And so they go shouldering 
up into the sky—enormous masses 
—huger than churches or ships! And 
sometimes not unlike such and other 
structures—all huddled together— 
yet never jostling, so far as ever we 
saw—and though often overhanging 
—as if the wind might blow them 
over with a puff—steadfast in the 
storm that seems rather to be an 
earthquake—and moving nota hair’s- 
breadth, while all the shingly sides 
of the mountains—you know shingle 
—with an inconstant clatter — 
hurry-skurry—seem to be breaking 
up into debris. 

Is that the character of the whole 
region? No, you darling—it has 
vales on vales of emerald—and 
mountains on mountains of amethyst 
—and streams on streams of silver 
—and, so help us heaven! for with 
these eyes we have seen them, a 
thousand and a thousand times—at 
sunrise and sunset, rivers on rivers 
of gold. What kind of climate? 
All kinds—and all kinds at once— 
not merely during the same season, 
but the same hour. Suppose it 
three o’clock of a summer-afternoon 
—you have but to choose your wea- 
ther. Do you desire a close sultry 
breathless 7 ? You may have it 
in the stifling dens of Ben-Anéa, 
where lions might breed. A breezy 
coolness, with a sprinkling of rain? 
Then open your vest to the green 
light in the dewy vales of Benliira. 
Lochs look lovely in mist, and so 
thinks the rainbow—then away with 
you ere the rainbow fade—away, we 
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beseech you, to the wild shores of 
Lochan-a-Lirich. But you would 
rather see a storm, and hear some 
Highland thunder? There is one at 
this moment on Unimore—and Stob- 
Cruachlia growls to Meallanuir, till 
the cataracts of Clashgour are dumb 
as the dry rocks of Craig-Tednan. 
Next time we visited those regions 
we werea man. No guide dogged 
our steps—as well might a red-deer 
have asked a cur to show him the 
Forest of Braemar, or Beniglo—an 
eagle where best to build his eyrie 
have advised with the Glasgow 
Gander. But ever and anon we 
were bewildered among past im- 
pressions, suddenly revived by the 
presence of the objects that had 
fed that delirium of our boyhood. 
We dimly recognised faces of cliffs 
that still wore the same dreadful 
frowns—blind though they looked, 
they seemed sensible of our ap- 
proach—and we heard one horrid 
monster mutter, ‘‘ What! here again 
—infatuated pech—begone!” At 
his impotent malice we could not 
choose but smile—and shook ourstaff 
at the blockhead, as since at many a 


. greater blockhead even than he we 


have shook—and more than shook 
our crutch. But as through “ pas- 
tures green and quiet waters by,” 
we pursued, from sunrise to sunset, 
our uncompanioned way, some sweet 
spot, surrounded by heather, and 
shaded by fern, would woo us to 
lie down on its bosom, as it had done 
many long years ago—and, obedient 
to that bidding, we relapsed into 
youth! Then it was that the moun- 
tains told us their names—and we 
got them all by heart—for each 
characterised its owner by some of 
his peculiar and more prominent 
qualities—as if they had been one and 
all christened by poets, who, dipping 
their hands in dew, baptized them 
from a font for ever 


‘* Translucent, pure, 
With touch ethereal of heaven’s fiery rod.” 


O! happy pastor of a peaceful 
flock! Thou hast long gone to thy 
reward! One—two—three—four 
successors hast thou had in that 
manse—(no, it too has been taken 
down and the plough gone over 
it)—and they all did their duty. Yet 
still is thy memory fragrant in the 
glen; for deeds like thine “ smell 
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sweet, and blossom in the dust!” 
Uader heaven, to thee we owed our 
life. Yet after we had been wholly 
cured, sometimes thy face would 

OW grave, never angry, at our 
sallies—follies—call them what you 
will, but not sins.- And methinks 
we hear the mild old man somewhat 
mournfully say, ‘‘ Mad boy! out of 
gladness often cometh grief—out of 
mirth misery ; but our prayers, when 
thou leavest us, shall: be, that never, 
never, may it be so with thee!” 
Were those prayers heard in heaven 
and granted on earth? We ask our 
heart in awe, but its depths are silent, 
and make no response. 

What a morning that was when 
the doctor entered the breakfast par- 
Jour with his newspaper in his hand ! 
—Saturday’s Courant ten day’s old 
—and giving it to us, with his thumb 
at a long advertisement immediately 
above the Latest News, asked us 
“to read it up.” It ran somewhat 
thus: “ If C. N. will return to his 
friends, whose wretchedness on his 
account is extreme, all will be for- 
gotten. And should this advertise- 
ment meet the eye of any benevolent 
persons who may have seen a lad 
answering to the following descrip- 
tion, they are implored to write to 
‘Cc. S., Turner's Land, care of 
Michael Bogle, Esq., Post-oflice, 
Glasgow.’” We rather stared as 
we read this announcement—and 
having got thus far looked up—but 
such a set of faces! Nora sat with 
the tea-pot suspended in her pretty 
= that refused to do its office, her 
ather looked through his spectacles 
like an inquisitor, and wee Donald 
glowred at us with so gash a face, that 
we were tempted to break his head. 
* Proceed!’’ said the Doctor, and 
hemming, to clear our voice, we con- 
tinued as follows :—“ He left home 
early on the morning of his birth- 
day, the 19th ultimo, on which he had 
completed his fifteenth year, and 
was last seen going through Partick 
Toll, equipped as an angler. He was 
dressed in a new suit of olive jane 
—but wore an old hat much diuted 
round the crown—and his hair, 
which is yellow, very long in front— 
hanging over’the cape, and some 
even on his shoulders. His cheeksare 
ruddy—and his eyes are of a light- 
dark blue—and wild—some think— 
fierce in their expression; but he is 
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in general quite harmless—ounly it 
would be better on taking him to 
employ stratagem rather than force 
—especially if there be few persons 
present at the time—as when thwart- 
ed he is subject to violent fits of pas. 
sion. He is very tall of his age—and 
seems slenderer in his clothes than 
he really is—walks very erect—at a 
great pace, and with a peculiar swing. 
He is musical, and sings a good song; 
and is fond of talking Latin. It is 
conjectured that he is in the High- 
lands.” 

One of the first thoughts that oc- 
curred to us, after our feelings had 
somewhat subsided, was that such 
an advertisement could not have 
been inserted but at a very consider- 
able expense, and that C. S. was 
really its author. The description 
of our person, disposition, mind, 
manners, and accomplishments, whe- 
ther flattering or not—we could not 
but feel was far from being uncha- 
racteristic; but what could it mean? 
And above ali, the mysterious words, 
“all will be forgotten!” All what? 
Had we not written to C. S. the 
night before our departure, to say that 
we were off byskriegh o’' day—though 
we did not mention where? and ex- 
cuse ourself, on the plea of modesty, 
from assisting at our own birth-day 
dinner? Surely the porter had not 
got drunk, and forgot to deliver 
the letter! At that moment we 
chanced to put our hand into our 
breast-pocket, and there it was, 
the identical letter, crumpled up 
into a sort of ball—for our jacket had 
had many a washing, though no for- 
mal one, and though it was no great 
matter, not a syllable could be read 
except the signature, yours, most af- 

JSectionately, Kit Norra. Harmony 
was soon restored. We promised to 
write to.C. S. by next post, which 
left Ballahulish every Tuesday, and 
this was Wednesday ;—and away to 
the Leven. 

Oh! the Leven! Many a beauti- 
ful burn we had angled in the Low- 
lands, and one of them, to please a 
Southron friend, we have above 
feebly described—and we had seen 
at least one noble river—he of the 
magnificent Falls—the Clyde. But 
here, in the Highlands, we beheld 
hundreds on hundreds, and many of 
them flinging themselves headlong 
from heaven through the mists, as if 
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they would dash the rocks to pieces, 


all raging for the sea. We speak of 
them in spate —and they are often 
in spate—O Lord! even on the Sab- 
bath—for Highland rain comes down 
in sheets; you may see ten of them 
at a time, leagues apart, one drench- 
ing this ‘moor, and another that 
glen, and a third attacking yonder 
mountain, with stormy sunbursts 
between that seem to say, “ What is 
gloom without glory—let there be 
radiance with the rain when the 
tempests tirl the roof and blow wide 
open the windows of heaven!” 

No angling then—and what be- 
comes of the fishes no man knows 
any more than what becomes of the 
otters. But as the spate exhausts 
its fury, and the river begins to 
recover something of its ordinary 
character—no longer one mono- 
tonous roll, rush and roar—but again 
showing its pools distinguishable 
from its streams, and its streams, 
always deep, separate from what in 
summer weather are its shallows— 
then as the subsiding proceeds, and 
it does so faster than you may be 
thinking, seize the hour when the 
drumly is getting darkish, and the 
eddies are whirling less turbulently 
in among sandy or grassy bays that 
erelong will be dry—for they belong 
not to the main channel—and in 
with your brandling or your min- 
now—which is the better you must 
judge for yourself, from notices 
which a true angler takes of trifles 
no quill can quote—and you have 
him in the entrails as sure as death. 
Don’t let him run out into the heart 
of the unsubsided spate, or he will 
break you,.for he is full of food, 
and a heavy fish—trust to the 
temper of your kirby, and give 
him the butt at the first spring— 
and stepping leisurely back five 
paces, drag bim out—though you 
were to pull his lights and liver 
through his maw—drag him out, we 
cry—though his gizzard go—your 
gut never—and lo! there he is, al- 
most as white as a grilse—his silver 
scales and golden stars already soil- 
ed, as he keeps convulsively a 
over on the sand—and now, all 
colour eclipsed, he wriggles in 
among your feet as if he were about 
to bite you. Ah! the Serpent! 

We are speaking of that Wednes- 
day’s sport in the Leven. He is 
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but a burn-trout after all, and 
here is his brother; and ho! ho!— 
so! so! his sister, we declare; con- 
found the cousin, he has committed 
high-stream robbery, and is off with 
our tackle! Let us sit down and 
consider. ‘ What say you, Christo- 
pher, to trying the fly? You are 
some dozen miles or so we guess 
from the Linnhe-Loch—and as for 
Loch-Leven’tis but the river grown 
salt and with a tide—and they can do 
the distance easy in an hour; for as 
easily up the flood they shoot as 
doth an arrow upthesky. Yes— 
there must be salmon here. Thou 
art now in thy sixteenth summer, 
Christopher, yet hast never killed a 
salmon; be up and doing—and we 
will back thee at odds for a Fisu.” 
“ Who—oh! who— Christopher— 
could angle in such a scene as this? 
That cliff will not suffer us to stir— 
but it.is not with a frown it com- 
mands us—for see how softly it 
doth smile! Pardon us, thou gentle 
giant, for thinking a few hours ago 
that thou wert grim. Then through 
the reeking mist that cave looked 
like a monstrous mouth that thou 
didst yawn with—now ’ tis like an eye 
that has lifted up ‘ its fringed cur- 
tains, and looks mildly down the 
len. Then too the glen was very 
earsome—for it was filled with 
thunder, and the river was in a 
rage. The noise is yet loud—but 
not like thunder now—for the river 
is appeased—and the powerful 
should be placable—hollow but not 
hoarse, it is like the sound of the 
sea. ‘Then the woods roared too, 
for they were tormented —now they 
wave not—the whole long broad 
green roof majestically still! What's 
that barking? A fox. No—it isin 
the sky. Thank God we have at 
last seen aneagle. Instinctively we 
know thee, as doth the gor-cock the 
day he bursts the shell. Not till 
now had we a Highland heart. O 
for thy wings! that we might grasp 
the whole wide glory in one gaze, 
till, sick with love of the mountains, 
we shot away, in our distraction, 
over the Devil’s staircase, far over 
the main, ‘to prey in distant isles ’— 
from the cliffs of St Kilda to startle 
a clamorous cloud of sea-fow] that 
should — the sun, and darken 
the sea. hy art thou wheeling 
so—and what is it that disturbs 
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thee? Ay—dropt from the sun 
she seems—and thou hast found 
thy mate. There is dalliance in 
heaven. Not on the secret top of 
Bennevis, or Benmore, do ye pair— 
but‘you clash in love among the 
dazzling ether, from weak eyes 
like ours more concealing than a 
cloud!” 

That was a soliloquy—for there is 
but one Christopher North. And 
now let us try the fly. A gaudy— 
a gorgeous tyke—arrayed in silver 
and gold, and plumed from the Bird of 
Paradise. Nothing is ever found in 
a salmon’s stomach — some block- 
heads have said—but animalcule 
in a state of decomposition. How 
do they account for his swallowing 
with avidity a bunch of worms? 
How will they account for his at- 
a to swallow this humming- 
bird? Lord have mercy upon us! 
was it we that fell there into 
the water? Thank heaven no 
—there it is again—a Fisu! a 
Fish! Shall we let our lure 
dangle six feet high in air, or let 
it wet its wings in the Leven? Wet 
its wi——Mercy! he is on! What 
will become of us! Hush! hush! 
stand out of the way. Blast that 
bloody bush—that cursed cork-tree ! 
No—no—no—aharmless hazel. All’s 
right —all’s right. The banks are 
bare on this side for a mile down. 
But, hang him—the river horse wont 
swim down—and if he leaps up that 
waterfall! Sulky already, by Jove ! 
like a stone at the bottom. That is 
a good omen. He has it in the 
tongue, and is taciturn. Tom Stod- 
dart would recommend us to go in 
and kick him. But we would rather 
be excused. Let us time him. Twen- 
ty minutes to—Whew! there goes 
a watch like winking into the water. 
Let the Kelpie fob it. Now we call 
that strong steady swimming, and 
we are willing to back him against 
any Fish in the river. You could 
not swim in that style, you villain! 


but for Us. There, take the butt, 


-my boy; how are you off for a barb, 


my darling? If you suppose you 
are on gut you are a gud- 
; for let us assure you, sir, that 


‘you are snuving on three-ply ! 
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Alas! poor fellow, we could pity 
you; but we cannot let you off. Our 
character is at stake—and after we 
have slain thee, we should like to 
have a shot at yon Eagle. Perhaps 
you are not so much of a monster 
after all, and we are willing to con- 
clude a bargain for you at two stone 
Troy. Well, that beats Bannagher, 
and Ballyshannon too. Ten loups 
six feet high in instant succession! 
Why, when we get you on shore we 
shall let you astonish the natives, by 
bouncing in and out a dozen empty 
barreis all waiting for your brethren 
when they come to be cured. Didn’t 
we tell you that could not last? 
Such feats of agility were not be- 
coming—barely decent—in a Fish 
in your melancholy situation—and 
you should be thinking, without 
showing it, of your latter end. We 
begin to suspect in good earnest 
that we are a great natural genius. 
Only think of learning how to kill a 
salmon at a single lesson! “ Ang- 
ling made easy, or every man his 
own Lascelles.” We wonder how 
long we have had him on;—let us 
look—whew ! minus a watch and 
appendages—what care we for them 
more than for a leg of mutton and 
trimmings? Yet, for Aer sake, we 
wish we had not lost that exquisitely 
delicate silk paper, with Cupid upon 
it pulling his arrow from a bleeding 
heart. But awake! awake, my love! 
and come hither; for the rain it is 
over and gone, and the greensward 
sleeps in the sunshine :—come! oh, 
come to these longing arms !—side 
foremost, or on thy back—whichever 


posture suits thee best—languish- ~ 


ingly—dyingly—too weak—too faint 
of thyself to move towards thy lover; 
but he will assist thee, my jewel, 
and we two will lie down, in the 
eye of heaven, in an earth-forgetting 
embrace. Oh! red, red are thy lips, 
my love! What aileth these small 
teeth of thine? And what, we be- 
seech thee, hast thou been ean. 
with that dear nose? Nota wor 
in reply, but a wallop between our 
legs, that capsized us. “ Anp TAUS 
IT wAs THAT CuRistoPpHER Nort 
KILLED HIS FIRST SALMON,” 
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ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Tue fall of the French throne in 
1789, began the most overwhelming 
period in modern history. The fall 
of the Empires of the ancient world, 
exhibiting scenes of extensive suffer. 
ing in their progress, and melancho- 
ly ruin in their consummation, bore 
a character immeasurably more 
within the ordinary range of things. 
They all perished by invasion. The 
foreign sword, of all the instruments 
of ruin the most obvious, rude, and 
simple, struck the diadem from 
brows already sinking under the 
weight of sovereignty, and the re- 
mains of empire mouldered away by 
the course of nature. But the French 
monarchy was unassailed by any ex- 
ternal violence. In the midst of what 
seemed to the eyes of Europe the 
full vigour of life, it perished in 
rapid agonies, for which public ex- 
perience had no remedy, and human 
annals scarcely a name. Like one 
of those bodies whose flesh and blood 
turn into fire, it consumed with in- 
ternal combustion, and atlength, after 
an interval of indescribable torture, 
sank in ashes, and was no more. The 
source of the singular rapidity, wild- 
ness, and havoc, of the French -Re- 
volution is unquestionably to be 
traced to the agency of that new 
power, which the ambitious politi- 
cians of our day handle with such 
dangerous familiarity, and with 
such consummate ignorance—the 
power of the populace. In the 
old trials of empire, all the action 
Jay among the higher ranks; and 
this strongly qualified the evil, 
if ruin came, it was at least more 
measured in its advance; even in its 
heaviest visitations, it seldom broke 
up the essential resources of society. 
The dynasty was changed, but the 
institutions, the habits, and the laws 
of the state generally remained the 
same. The struggle never descended 
to the lower portions of the system. 
The storm swept along the roofs and 
pinnacles of the Imperial building, 
and after discharging its wrath on the 


statelier ornaments of the super- 
structure, had fulfilled its mission, 
But republicanism, in popular pase 
sion, had discovered a new explosive 
principle, which, imbedded in the 
depths of human life, and invisible 
to the common eye, waited only for 
a touch to cast foundations and su- 
perstructure together to the winds 
of Heaven. Still, out of every evil 
good may be extracted; every cala- 
mity of the past may be turned into 
the instruction of the future. It will 
be the fault of Europe, and especial- 
ly of England, if she neglect the les- 
son given by the miseries of that 
Revolution ; there the chambers of 
the mine are now still open, every 
intricacy and winding; every dark 
contrivance of ruin is exposed to the 
general eye; and if the same mine is 
now working under the foundations 
of her own throne, she may there 
best be taught how to counter- 
work the conspiracy which threat- 
ens, not merely the fall of her go- 
vernment, but the extinction of her 
being. 

It is, therefore, with no slight con- 
gratulation that we find the history 
of those days adopted by the elo- 
quent, manly, and philosophic wri- 
ter, whose work we have now lying 
before us. No performance of the 
century promises a longer or a more 
honourable career. Exhibiting the 
diligence which leaves no source of 
knowledge untried, and the discri- 
mination which creates in the reader 
an implicit reliance on the authority 
of the writer, Mr Alison brings to 
his important task the still higher 
qualities of British feeling and Chris- 
tian principle. Evidently and strong- 
ly susceptible of all that appeals to 
the imagination in a period that al- 
most throws fable into the shade, 
fully awake to all the bursts of wild 
lustre, the tempestuous flashes that 
shot from the cloudy career of 
France, gratefully delighting in the 
vivid energy, romantic heroism, and 
indefatigable enterprise of a nation 
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thus throwing out all its virtues and 
vices together before the world; we 
have in his integrity a safe guide. 
And on this we congratulate more 
than the author. We congratulate 
the country. In the hands of an un- 
principled writer no subject could 
be fuller of real hazard to public 
knowledge. The more powerful his 
abilities, only the more dangerous 
would be his picturings of a time in 
which the passions of mankind were 
wrought to such fearful excess, and 
might plausibly be delineated in 
colours so different from the true. 
In such hands all would have been 
the vices, violences, and absurdities 
of courts and kings; popular fury 
would have been only a principle of 
justice, and insurrection an impulse 
of nature; royalty would have been 
the great Babylonian idol, degenera- 
ting from the golden head into the 
iron and clay; unti) some more than 
human energy, acting by the simplest 
and most unprepared materials, the 
stone cut from the mountain without 
hands, the popular indignation, awa- 
kened none could tell how, and guided 
with irresistible directness to its 
mark, swept the whole image of 
tyranny an guilt mato oblivion. And 
this was no imaginary alarm. The 
speciousness which the earlier cham- 
pions of the French Revolution 
Jaboured to throw round its atroci- 
ties ; proves the existence of the de- 
sire, and the success of their efforts 
for the time equally proves the 
hazard. When we regard the state 
of the public mind in the commence- 
ment of the war, we must be asto- 
nished at the extent of the deception. 
Loyalty had become a byword, and 
religion a aneer. Those times, it is 
true, passed away ; the strong neces- 
sities of the war forced the national 
mind from the follies of speculation. 
The sound of the trumpet penetra- 
ted the closet of the fancied philoso- 
pher, theorizing himself into a rebel ; 
and the signal hand of Heaven, shown 
in our deliverances from the most 
impending dangers, and in our tri- 
umphs with the most bewildered and 
inadequate means, sent the people 
from their clubs and common hells 
to their churches, from sedition and 
religious indifference to loyalty, built 
on the acknowledgment of the great 
and Holy Protector of man and na- 
. tions. The danger passed away with 
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But if the mist which then 
darkened and distorted the true 
aspect of — was swept off by 


the time. 


the whirlwind of war, may it not 
again settle on the land, and settle in 
still heavier folds? We believe that 
it will. If in any point we were 
inclined to doubt the judgment of the 
writer before us, it would be in his 
conceiving the French Revolution to 
have completed its natural round. 
On the contrary, it is our impres- 
sion, that it has but begun; that 
France has merely furnished the 
first example of that desolation 
which marks the upburst of revolu- 
tionary fire. To us it seems, that 
the material of the flame lies deeper 
than the base of the throne and 
temple of France; that the fire is 
travelling at this moment from re- 
gion to region of Europe, at however 
invisible a depth; that we see in the 
insurrectionary heavings and tumults 
of the various districts of the conti- 
nent, however transitory and ineffec- 
tual these disturbances may be, the 
evidences of the great internal con- 
flagration, the march of that mighty 
burning, which, however intangible 
by human vigilance, is yet hollowing 
the ground under every community 
of the. civilized world. The wars and 
conspiracies which convulse the 
Spanish Peninsula at this hour, are 
wholly democratic. Italy, languid 
as she is, is not too remote to feel on 


her bed of indolence the startlings - 


of the coming ruin. Germany boasts 
of her spirit of resistance. Even the 
snows and deserts of Russia have not 
placed her beyond the reach of this 
subtle element of subversion. The 
New World, from north to south, is 
revolutionary. The old constitution 
of the United States seems to be on 
the point of being extinguished by 
the rudest violence of democracy. 
The Spanish colonies, provinces of 
the magnitude of European king- 
doms, are struggling in the grasp of 
democracy in its most fearful shape, 
—military democracy—where the 
rabble are the soldiery, and every 
transfer of government is written in 
the national gore. It is remarkable 
and formidable, that in all the fluc- 
tuations of things, democracy alone 
has not receded; that, on the con- 
trary, its advance has been progres- 
sive, almost alike, in storm and calm; 
that it has, within the last twenty 
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years, continually beaten down and 
worn away the obstacles raised 
against it by nature or man. By 
what enemy are the Governments of 
Europe now kept in perpetual an- 
xiety ? Does the Prussian monarchy 
rouse itself at the echoes of the 
trumpet in the streets of Vienna; or 
does England watch for the waving 
of the tricolor on the heights of 
Picardy? All external alarms are 
atan end. But every sovereign of 
Europe is forced to fix his eyes on 
an enemy that lies within the line of 
his frontiers, inhabits his fortifica- 
tions, and has but to tread from his 
chamber door to his bedside to ex- 
tinguish his being. On the whole, 
without resorting to more sacred au- 
thority than human affairs can fur- 
nish, we see in the universality, 
fixedness, and remorselessness of 
the insurrectionary spirit, the out- 
lines of a form, which yet, though 
painted only in the air, shall fill up 
with substantial terrors. Acknow- 
ledging the French Revolution to 
have been hitherto unequalled in the 
wounds which it inflicted on France 
and the European system, we have 
not a doubt, that there is in reserve 
for Europe, and perhaps for all na- 
tions, a vast political convulsion, 
which will make mankind envy the 
trivial sufferings of the eighteenth 
century; that, if they regard the 
French Revolution as a distinct de- 
velopement of the powers of de- 
struction, or a deposit of fire and 
cloud bursting up in the great ex- 
panse of European society like a 
volcano out of the ocean, they will 
forget the volcano when the ocean 
itself is turned into flame. 

Mr Alison has saved us from at 
least that share of the hazard which 
was to be derived from illusion. He 
has mastered the subject with such 
exclusiveness, that we may safely 
conjecture it to be henceforth 
incapable of being adopted by any 
dangerous competitor. Availing him- 
self of every resource that is to 
be, found in contemporary labours, 
and employing the whole various 
mass with distinguished skill, we 
know no man in our living literature, 
let his zeal be what it may, who 
would have the hardihood to think 
that the subject was still open to his 
perversion. 

The life of Napoleon has been 
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termed a “ splendid episode.” The 
expression is fanciful. It was an im- 
tegrant portion of the annals of de- 
mocracy. When Pitt pronounced 
him the child and champion of Jacob- 
inism, he spoke with that penetration 
into character which signalized the 
intellect of the great minister of 
England. Napoleon was made by, 
and for, the Republic. Even on the 
throne all his appeals were to the 
populace. At the head of his army 
his address was always to the com- 
mon soldier, and the instructive 
language of popular passion ani- 
mated even his gravest diplomacy ; 
and when, for a moment, in the pride 
of imperial pomp, and with the spec- 
tacle of vassal kings bowing before 
the glitter of his sword, he abandoned 
it, the whole spirit and fortune of his 
career changed, and the conqueror 
of nations vanished with the man of 
the rabble. The great moral of the 
Revolution is the hazard of mistaking 
the passions of men for their neces- 
sities. It was all passion. It began 
in a passion for rank; it inflamed 
itself into a passion for rapine; its 
next progress in evil was a passion 
for blood. As the disk of this new 
and fearful phenomenon ascended, it 
darkened, and at full eclipse it 
—_— the oe with the reddest 
ye of gore. In a strikin 8 

omen the close of the fourth vel- 
ume, the historian marks the diffe- 
rence between the public mind of 
England under Cromwell, and that 
of France under Napoleon. “ Born 
of the enthusiasm and philanthropy 
of the higher and educated classes, 
adopted by the fervour and madness 
of the people, coerced by the seve- 
rity of democratic tyranny, fanned 
by the gales of foreign conquest, dis- 
graced by the cupidity of domestic 
administration; having exhausted 
every art of seduction, and worn out 
every means of delusion, the mind 
of France sank at length into the 
stilinees of absolute power. But it 
was not the stimulus of freedom, to 
awaken fresh and vigorous in after 
days; it was the deep sleep of des- 
potism, the repose of a nation worn 
out by suffering; the lethargy of a 
people, who, in the preceding con- 
vulsions, bad destroyed all the ele- 
ments of freedom.” 

The contrast of this exhausted 
appetite with the living energy of 
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freedom in England in the deepest 
days of the Protectorship, is an in- 
voluntary panegyric on the princi- 
ples of our forefathers. “ The usur- 
pation of Cromwell, and the empire 
of Napoleon, were both military des- 
potisme, originating in the fervour of 
former times. But the philosophic 
observer might discern under the 
one the symptoms of an unconquer- 
ed spirit, destined to restoré the pub- 
lic freedom when the tyranny of the 
‘moment was overpast; in the other 
the well-known features of Asiatic 
servility, the grave in every age of 
independent institutions. The Eng- 
lish nobility kept aloof from the 
court of the Protector. He strove 
in vain to assemble a house of peers; 
the landed proprietors remained in 
sullen silence on their estates; such 
was the refractory spirit of the Com- 
mons, that every parliament was 
dissolved within afew weeks after 
it was assembled; and when one of 
his creatures guggested that the 
crown should be offered to the vic- 
torious soldier, the proposal was re- 
jected by a great majority of the 
very parliament which he had mould- 
ed in the way most likely to be 
subservient to his will.” 

But when we turn our eyes to the 
scene in France, we see all the me- 
retriciousness of a painted and pro- 
fligate love of license, throwing 
itself into the arms of a gorgeous 
tyranny, contrasted with the grave 

and sincere form of British freedom, 
shrinking from the dangerous em- 
brace into which it bad been be- 
trayed even by its zeal for public 
virtue. In France the nation rushed 
voluntarily into slavery. “ Her First 
Consul experienced scarcely any 
resistance in his strides to absolute 
power from either the Nobility, the 
Commons, or the people. All classes 
vied with each other in their ser- 
vility to the reigning authority; the 
old families eagerly sought admit- 
tance into his ante-chambers; the 
new greedily coveted the spoils of 
the empire; the cities addressed 
him in strains of Eastern adulation; 
the peasants almost unanimously 
seated him on the throne. Rapid as 
his advances to absolute power 
were, they could hardly keep pace 
with the desire of the nation to re- 
ceive the chains of a master; and, 
with truth, he might apply to all his 





(Aug. 
subjects what Tiberius said of the 
Roman Senate— O, homines ad 


servitatem parati.”’ “ The cause of 
this singular distinction lay not in 
the mere destruction of the national 
character,’ says Mr Alison—and 
says justly. “It was not owing to 
any inherent servility in the French 
character, or any deficiency in the 
spirit of freedom in that country 
when the contest commenced.” He 
conceives it to have been owing “ to 
the prostration of all the higher 
classes;”’ and the circumstance that 
‘‘ from the general ruin of commerce 
and manufactures, the only mode of 
earning a subsistence was by enter- 
ing into the pay of government.” 
Reluctantly putting our own opi- 
nions in competition with those of 
this very intelligent writer, we are 
inclined to think that the true source 
of the difference lay deeper than in 
the incidental loss of a nobility, or 
the stagnation of trade. It is to be 
remembered, that those two circum. 
stances had arisen in the very be- 
ginning of the Revolution, ten years 
before Napoleon's assumption of the 
empire. Yet in that period they had 
produced not servility to the rulers 
of France, but the most violent and 
frequent spirit of revolt and politi- 
cal change. Nor, whatever we may 
think of France, do we allow that 
the French nation was so corrupt 
en masse as to sell its birthright for 
the mess of pottage to be doled out 
from the Corsican’s throne. The 
evident fact appeared, that France 
was sick of the turmoil of its Revo- 
lution. And why? Because that 
Revolution had produced nothing 
but the turmoil. This then leads us 
to the true solution of the problem. 
France had plunged into revolt from 
passion, not from necessity; for at 
the hour when she rebelled, she was 
suffering no grievance that deserved 
the name, or that the King was not 
on the point of retrieving. But she 
was resolved on subversion, let the 
King offer what he might, and she 
had its fruits—blood and ruin— 
without purchasing a single advance 
to freedom. England, in the time of 
Charles I., had real grievances, 
which the King was either deter- 
mined not to redress, or was disbe- 
lieved in his promise of redressing. 
The nation dreaded a return to 


arbitrary power, and saw in the 
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attempts to impose taxes by the pre- 
rogative, and in the virtual extinc- 
tion of parliaments, the direct pro- 
gress to this royal treason against 
the liberties of England. Her resist- 
ance then was not the offspring of 
passion, but of necessity. And every 
stage of that resistance obtained a 
new privilege for the nation. Even 
the fatal parliamentary war origin« 
ated in a belief of the necessity of 
redeeming the liberties of the sub- 
ject. _To the last moment passion 


‘was scarcely felt; and the result of 


the war would probably have been 
the consolidation of the throne by an 
addition to the vigour of the laws, 
except for the personal ambition of 
Cromwell. The King’s murder was 
wholly unnational. The parliament 
was virtually extinguished before 
that atrocious act could be consum- 
mated; but sixty individuals alone 
could be found to sanction the mur- 
der; and it excited universal horror 
through the nation. The principles 
of true freedom were only suspend- 
ed during the life of the Protector. 
They lived in the bosoms of the peo- 
ple. They even strongly influenced 
the conduct of Government. The 
judges, the forms of law, and the 
laws themselves, were left unchang- 
ed. We find no acts of tyranny 
against the general body of the peo- 
ple. If his division of the country 
into districts, under the command of 
major-generals, looked like arbitrary 
power, it was obviously rendered 
necessary by the royalist conspira- 
cies, which were directed against 
a man, a government, and a party, 
all three the favourites of the 
vast majority. His dissolutions of 
parliament were but ¢wo, and the 
two were perfectly constitutional. 
The Long Parliament had outlived 
its powers, and was extinguished by 
the national outcry. The Parliament 
which followed, known as the “ Bare- 
bones’ ” Parliament, shrunk from its 
own responsibilities, and virtually 
dissolved itself. His assumption 
of the Protectorate in 1653 was al- 
most a matter of public necessity, 
from the perplexed relations of 
England with Holland, France, and 
Spain, and from the national alarm 
at the incipient reaction of royalism. 
Still within three years of this dic- 
tatorship, Cromwell summoned a 
parliament, as the constitutional 
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means of supply, and even to that 
parliament, with all his power, pub- 
lic services, and that blaze of glory 
which from his name shed lustre 
round his country, he scarcely dared 
to hint his desire for a crown; from 
the nation even that hint was wholly 
suppressed; so vigorous and formi- 
dable was public opinion at the 
height of this supposed despotism. 
It is further to be remembered, that 
even the Protectorate was but an 
experiment of five years; that his 
death alone seems to have prevented 
a general insurrection against his 
authority; and that both the popular 
and the royal party were making 
advances to a union, which must 
have extinguished the Protectorship. 
His son Richard felt the effects of 
this influence, and the result was 
his immediate fall. The interval 
between Cromwell’s death (Sept. 3, 
1658) and the restoration of Charles 
(May 29, 1660) was merely a 
breathing time, occupied with long- 
ings for a return to the old spirit of 
royalty. The national eagerness for 
that quiet, which betrayed the nation 
into a much nearer approach to sla- 
very than the rigid enthusiasm of 
the past ten years, was also but the 
existence of a day in the national 
history. The principles of freedom 
were still cherished in the public 
heart, made themselves more power- 
fully felt from hour to hour, van- 
quished the profligate impolicy of 
Charles, punished the profligate bi- 
gotry of James by expulsion, and, 

nally embodied into form and sub- 
stance in 1688, perfected the consti- 
tution. 

But another source of the distinc- 
tion between the solid English law 
of liberty in the midst of the usurpa- 
tion, and the headlong abandonment 
of France to the allurements of the 
despotism, existed in a still nobler 
lineament of the national character. 
France had begun her public change 
by throwing off all reverence for 
religion. Its principle had long been 
enfeebled in the land ; its very forms 
were now destroyed. The result 
was a universal degradation of the 
public mind: Where man looks 
with neither fear nor hope to the 
future, the present assumes a cor- 
rupt and ruinous influence on the 
mind. France lived but for the mo- 
ment. She saw the luxuries, tri- 
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umphs, and temptations flowing from 
the throne of an unlimited Sove- 
reign, and she was sustained by no 
solemn and noble reliance on the 
future, from prostrating herself to 
drink of that polluted and polluting 
stream. Religion administers a dif- 
ferent lesson—it teaches the human 
heart that there are dignities in soli- 
tary virtue, in self-denial, in the re- 
fusal to stoop to the baseness of 
slavery, or show the well-paid stain 
of guilt in high places, altogether 
superior to the most Javish honours 
of unlicensed power. The-religious 
man looks to retribution; in the 





heaviest hour of the success of a 


tyrant, feels that “ providence exists 
which is perpetually forcing good 
out of evil ;” and invigorates at once 
his personal hope and his public 
virtue, by the conviction, that 
the suffering incurred for the sake 
of truth, whether human or divine, 
whether incurred in the shape of 
actual injury, or simply in the pri- 
vation of the common share of pub- 
lic emoluments and offices, is essen- 
tially the choice of wisdom, and is 
superior to any seeming good for- 
tune which might flow from his con- 
nexion with national or individual 
crime. The public feeling of Eng- 
land in the early struggles against 
Charles I. was religious. The fana- 
ticism and faction of pretenders 
alone overthrew the Church and the 
State, connected as they had been 
in their origin, giving mutual assist- 
ance in their progress, and preci- 
pitated together to the dust, as they 
will always be. But in the worst of 
those days of evil, there were thou- 
sands and tens of thousands in whom 
the future was more powerful than 
the present; who, acknowledging 
a power to which sceptres are no- 
thing, confidently waited for the time 
when the disorder should be righted; 
and who, instead of suffering them- 
selves to be whirled away by every 
- of popularity, luxury, or lucre, 

xed their eyes above, and there 
reinforced their public constancy, 
by the contemplation of wisdom 
and power beyond chance or vicis- 
situde. This principle cannot be 
too impressively urged on rulers and 
nations. The conviction of a Pro- 
vidence is the only security for the 
national steerage through the surges 
and mists of times of public disor- 
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der. Religion is thus not merely a 
protector of the virtue of individuals, 
but an element of the strength of 


states. Individuals may be power. 
ful, daring, brilliant, and even pros- 
perous for their day, without reli. 
gion. They may move through, or 
above their generation, like the 
meteor or the whirlwind, strong, but 
solitary and brief impulses on the 
frame of things; but the forces which 
impel the great expanse of national 
life, the vast influences commen- 
surate with the full breadth and 
depth of empires, must be trans- 
mitted from a higher sphere; the 
universal tide will obey no inferior 
summons to that of the lights of 
Heaven. No maxim can be more 
sound, more easily followed up 
through all the perplexities of mo- 
derao annals, or more important for 
general practical belief, than that 
pure religion is unrivalled for its 
supply of political purity, of consti- 
tutional firmness, and remedial wis- 
dom in times of political corruption, 
and of a new spirit of life in the 
nostrils of a freedom once more 
assuming shape, and standing on its 
feet among nations. 

In the volumes before us the hero 
of the time is Napoleon; and it is 
highly to the credit of the historian, 
that, as he has pictured the exploits 
of this extraordinary being with the 
most graphic and animated pencil, 
he has not less adhered to the se 
vere dignity of truth in his moral de- 
lineation. In these pages Napoleon 
is the genius, the unequalled war- 
rior, the comprehensive legislator, 
the most daring, vivid, and glitter- 
ing master of empire within the 
memory of man. The narrative 
never lingers in the developement of 
this brilliant mover of human affairs; 
the scene is perpetually shifting, 
and each change displays some 
more powerful grouping than the 
last ; all is interest, novelty, and ac- 
tion. But no hand that has yet ap- 

roached the developement of this 
amous individual and his times, has 
more unhesitatingly and more ho- 
nourably displayed the darker por- 
tions of his character and career. 
We see Napoleon, like Shakspeare’s 
Richard, not merely in the stateli- 
ness of full sovereignty, or in the 
dazzling energies of his day of bat- 
tle; we follow him into the seat of 
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conspiracy, and see him in the 
depths of those arts by which he first 
undermined the rival thrones, and 
next by a natural retribution brought 
ruin on his own. Still more startling 
displays are yet to exhibit him in 
the hours of his first consciousness 
that he was undone, with the recol- 
lection of his political crimes and 
personal guilt crowding round him, 
and visions more overwhelming than 
the arms of the Prussian or the 
Austrian, pronouncing and embitter- 
ing his fall. 

The anecdotes of Napoleon’s early 
life are numerous, some new, and all 
strikingly given. The peculiarities 
connected with his career began at 
his first breath. He had been born 
unexpectedly, and in the haste of the 
family at the moment, his mother 
was placed on a couch covered with 
tapestry fromthe I/iad/ Anancient 
soothsayer might have found in this 
omen, the fortunes of the future com- 
pound of Agamemnon and Achilles. 
In his school days, it was observed 
that he never wept; his nature was 
stern, and violent to his brothers, 
especially Joseph, who bore his 
temper with most complacency. But 
his intellect was slow, and his mo- 
ther has often since declared, that 
in this point he was the last of her 
family from whom she ever expected 
any thing. His love of loneliness 
and meditation were remarkable. 
Those were the substantial ground- 
work of his subsequent character. 
The usual anecdotes of his early 
fondness for playing with the model 
of a cannon, his love of boyish su- 
periority, his use of theatric Jan- 
guage, or his building ramparts in 
the snow, imply but the common 
habits of all boys. Even his faculty 
for mathematics, which has frequent- 
ly been adduced as one of the most 
sufficient proofs of his future fame 
as a soldier, fails; perhaps no fa- 
culty of the human mind is less suc- 
cessful in promoting those enlarged 
views, or that rapid and vigorous 
comprehension of the necessities of 
the moment, which form the essen- 
tials of the great statesman or sol- 
dier. The mathematician is gene- 
rally the last man equal to the sud- 
den difficulties of situation, or even 
to the ordinary problems of human 
life. Skill in the science of equa- 
tions might draw up a clear system 
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of tactics on paper. But it must 
be a mental operation not merely of 
a more active, but of a totally dif- 
ferent kind, which constructed the 
recovery of the battle at Marengo, 
or led the march to Ulm. 

But stronger evidence arose as he 
advanced to youth. In the vacations 
of the military school, he frequently 
met the Abbé Raynal, who was 
struck by his reflection and ener- 
gy, and with whom his topics were 
government, legislation, and com- 
merce. Raynal was probably amon 
the most unlucky teachers that coul 
have beeh adopted for the mind 
of the future master of a kingdom. 
He was essentially a declaimer. 
With a knowledge of facts too tri- 
fling to deserve the name, a volu- 
ble phraseology, which in all ages 
usurps the absurd name of elo- 
quence in Paris, and a presump- 
tion inexhaustible by ridicule, ex- 
posure, and experience, Raynal held 
himself up before the multitude of 
French talkers as the very oracle of 
colonial policy and commercial le- 
gislation. Egypt and India, and the 
wonders to be achieved by France 
in commerce, were his perpetual 
themes. To him and his disciples 
France probably owed the impolitic 
and barbarian alliance with Tippoo 
Saib, whom the alliance ruined; 
and the still more impolitic expedi- 
tion to Egypt, which first taught 
Europe that France might be beaten 
in the field, cost France the loss of 
a fleet, the capture of an army in 
Africa, and the havoc of 100,000 
men, and the loss of Italy ina 
single campaign. The ex-Jesuit’s 
Histoire Philosophique was clearly 
the text book of Napoleon’s Orien- 
tal follies, and not improbably the 
source of those more decisive blun- 
ders, the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
themselves the direct source of his 
downfall. 

The opinions of those who were 
most conversant with Napoleon’s 
early habits, continued to give the 
same impression of determined 
temper, aspirations for the romance 
of glory, and scorn for the common 
indulgences of situation. The re- 
port from the military school pro- 
nounced him “ a domineering, impe- 
rious, and headstrong character.” 
Paoli, who frequently ranged his 
native mountains with him, and ex- 
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plained the scene of the Corbican 
war of independence to the future 
conqueror, used to say—“ Napoleon, 
you are not like the moderns: You 
belong only to Plutarch’s heroes.” 
On his arrival from Briemtie, at the 
Ecole Militaire in Paris, at the age 
of fourteen, he begam the business 
of a reformer. He wrote a strong 
memorial to the governor, urging 
the adoption of a stricter discipline 
among the students, and recommend- 
ing that the servants and grooms 
should be dismissed, and the pupils 
left to provide fur themselves prepa- 
ratory to the struggles and privations 
of actual service. In two years after 
(1785) he received his first commis- 
sion as lieutenant of artillery, wrote 
a history of Corsica, and gained the 
prize for an essay prepared by Ray- 
nal, on “ the institutions most likely 
to contribute to public happiness.” 
Dugommier, on the capture of Tou- 
lon, in his letter to the government 
recommending him for rank, used 
the prophetic words—“ Reward and 
promote that young man, for, if 
you are ungrateful to him, he will 
raise himself alone.” On the revolt 
of the Sections, in 1795, Menou had 
failed, and Napoleon occurred to 
the memory of Barras, the conven- 
tionalist. Turning to his colleagues, 
he said, “ Ah, there is the man you 
waut, a little Corsican officer, who 
will not stand upon ceremony.” The 
little Corsican opened a fire of grape- 
shot on the insurgent rabble and 
National Guard, and realized the 
opinion, by routing them with slaugh- 
ter, and disarming the rebellion be- 
fore sunset. 
Among the incidents which relieve 
‘these volumes of the formality of 
history, is a story told by Josephine 
of her future rise, and whose priority 
to its fulfilment Mr Alison states on 
his own knowledge —“ he having 
heard it long before Napoleon’s ele- 
vation to the throne, from the late 
Countess of Bath, and the Countess 
of Ancrum, who were educated in 
the same convent with her, and had 
repeatedly heard her mention the 
circumstance in early youth.” Ithad 
been foretold by an old negress, that 
she should lose her husband, be ex- 
tremely unfortunate, butshouldafter- 
wards be greater than a queen. This 
mixture of great good, and ill luck, is 
so habitually the tone of fortunetell- 
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ing, that probably the old negress had 
predicted the same chances to five 
hundred of the handsome creoles, 
A husband, widowhood, a second 
choice, and that choice one of pro- 
digious opulence, or incalculable 
dignity, are the colours universally 
used by those distributors of the 
changes of life. In the instance of 
Josephine, the conjecture happened 
to coincide with the reality. She 
married; her husband, Count Alex- 
ander Beauharnois, a general officer 
in the Republican troops, was guil- 
lotined; and the object of her se- 
cond choice, as all the world knows, 
placed her on a throne. The ro- 
mancers of Paris afterwards rounded 
the prediction, by adding to it, that, 
though on the first of thrones, she 
should die in an hospital. Malmaison 
had ounce been an hospital, and Jose- 
phine’s déchéance and. death there 
completed this ex post facto insight 
into the future. The story, how- 
ever, is one of the most curious of 
its kind, and it seems to have strongly 
impressed itself on the susceptible 
fancy of this showy and ardent being. 
While imprisoned in the Concierge- 
rie, under the reign of Robespierre, 
a prison and a period which realized 
the despairing motto over Dante’s 
City of Sorrow, if any thing human 
could ever realize it—“ Voi chi 
intrate,’ &c., Josephine retained 
her conviction of safety and pros. 
perity in the midst of perpetual 
executions, mentioned her fate te 
her fellow-prisoners, and gaily pro- 
mised some of them promotion as 
ladies of the bedchamber. Her 
own “ Memoirs,” published long af- 
ter, detail the circumstance with the 
accuracy of one who, like her great 
partner of the throne, loved to believe 
in the existence of a propitious 
“Star.” “ One morning,” says the 
narrative, “the jailor entered the 
apartment, where I slept with the 
Duchess d@’Aiguillon and two other 
ladies, and told me he was guing to 
take my mattrass to give it to an- 
other prisoner. ‘ Why,’ said Madame 
d’Aiguillon eagerly, ‘ will not- Ma- 
dame de Beauharnois get a better 
one?’ ‘No, no,’ replied he witha 
fiendish smile, ‘ she will have no 
need of one, for she is about to be 
led to the guillotine.’ At those 
words my companiens in misfor- 
tune uttered piercing shrieks, I 
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consgled them as well as I could. 
At length, worn out with their eter- 
pal lamentations, I told them that 
their grief was utterly without cause 
—that not only I should not die, 
but that I should live to be Queen 
of France! ‘* Why then do you 
not name your maids of honour?’ 
said Madame d’Aiguillon, irritated 
at such expressions at such a mo- 


ment. ‘Very true, said I. ‘I did 
not think of that. Well, my dear, 
I make you one of them.’ Upon 


this, the tears of the ladies fell apace, 
for they never doubted that I was 
mad. But the truth was, I was not 
gifted with any extraordinary cou- 
rage, but internally persuaded of the 
truth of the oracle. Madame d’Ai- 
guillon soon after became unwell, 
and I drew her to the window, 
which I opened, to admit through 
the bars a little fresh air, I there 
perceived a poor woman who knew 
us, and who was making a number 
of signs, which at first I could not 
understand. She constantly held up 
her gown, and seeing that she had 
some object in view, 1 called out 
‘robe, to which she answered, ‘ yes.’ 
She then lifted up a stone, and put 
it in her lap, which she lifted up a 
second time. I called out ‘pierre,’ up- 
on which she evinced the greatest joy 
at perceiving that her signs were 
understood. Joining then the stone 
to the robe, she eagerly imitated the 
motion of cutting off the head, and 
immediately began to dance, and 
evince the most extravagant joy. 
This singular pantomime awakened 
in our minds a vague hope, that 
possibly Robespierre might be no 
more. At this moment, when we 
were. floating between hope and 
fear, we heard a great noise in the 
corrider; and the terrible voice of 
our jailor, who said to his dog, at the 
same time giving him a kick, ‘ Get 
on, you cursed Robespierre.’ That 
coarse phrase at once taught us that 
we had nothing to fear, and ¢hai 
France was saved.’ A French nar- 
rator, whether male or female, can 
finish nothing without a flourish for 
France. It was little to the prisoner 
that she and the unfortunates alon 

with her were rescued from a horri 

death—* France must be saved” 
—to finish the deliverance and the 
paragraph. It is not less French 
that this idol of the nation, this praise 
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of poets, wonder of courtiers, and 
envy of all the women of the “grande 
empire,” was notoriously the kept 
mistress of Barras; nor is it suffer- 
ed to detract from Bonaparte’s hon- 
our, that as such she was notoriously 
bartered to him for the command of 
the army of Italy ! 

A more important moral is to be 
derived from the comparative forces 
of France in Italy and the native 
armies. Napoleon’s troops never 
amounted to more than 50,000. The 
armies of the Italian States amount- 
ed to 160,000! with a population of 
nineteen millions to recruit from,— 
a number practically inexhaustible, 
to supply an army which, if honestly 
commanded, must have been practi- 
cally unconquerable. It is among 
the errors of modern times to con 
ceive the Italians incapable of mili- 
tary distinction. All nations are 
capable of bravery, and have succes- 
sively shown their capacity to take 
the lead. The Italian peasant even 
of the south can be as daring, patient 
of fatigue, and gallant in enterprise, 
as any man of Europe. But his 
qualities are now to be exhibited 
only in the brigand. The Piedmon- 
tois is, like all other mountaineers, 
active, strong, and bold ;—Europe 
shows no finer infantry, whether for 
the plain or the mountain. But one 
answer is enough. The Italian 
breathes the same air, and treads the 
same soil, with the ancient conquer- 
ors of the world; he has the same 
ardour of temperament, the same 
vigour of nerve, the same endurance 
of labour, the same command over 
his appetites, with perhaps a more 
vivid, aspiring, and brilliant power 
of conception. Italy has exhibited 
more frequent instances of the dis- 
tinctive quality of genius than any 
other nation of modern times, and 
her superiority in those arts which 
require peculiar talent, leaves the 
rigid Roman of antiquity far behind. 
But there has been a plague spot on 
the heart of modern Italy. The 
most profound religious ignorance 
has stained, enfeebled, and diseased 
the whole form of her national 
strength. With religion degenerated 
into a mere ceremonial, and that 
ceremonial scarcely more than a re- 
petition in the cathedral of the pan- 
tomime in the theatre; with that 
religion actually tempting the people 
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to indolence by its perpetual shows, 
festivals, and the whole busy idle- 
ness of superstition, countenancing 
every crime by the scandalous faci- 
lity of purchased absolution ; incul- 
cating every crime in the early mind 
by the solemn sensualities of the 
confessional; prohibiting the great 
and only preservative of public 
morals, by the actual prohibition of 
the Scripture; and extinguishing 
the last solitary fear, the fear of 
future retribution, by the infamous 
and guilty fable of a future, from 
whose retribution any and all, how- 
ever criminal, may be rescued for 
money! How are we to wonder if 
Italy should be a hot-bed of every 
vice that debases the vigour, and a 
scene of every ignominy that ex- 
tinguishes the public dignity of na- 
tions. What patriotism, self-control, 
glorious hazard, or magnanimous 
sacrifice, can we expect from a race 
of princes whose whole life is a 
lounging alternative between indo- 
lence and vice—princes of the opera 
and the ball-room—from a race of 
nobles whose life is marked but by 
wandering from the billiard-room of 
the morning to the billiard-room of 
the night—whose sole labour is to 
vary the heavy day by a contempt- 
ible succession of frivolous amuse- 
ments, and whose whole fame is 
founded on some low intrigue; from 
a people imitating the manners of 
their impotent superiors, and only 
adding the grossness of vulgar life 
to the idleness, the license, and the 
venality of the ranks above them? 
There never was a truth more un- 
questionable, than that where no do- 
mestic morality exists, there can be 
no public virtue, and that where 
public virtue perishes, with its loss 
the nation must prepare for defeat, 
beggary, and slavery, unmitigated 
and unending. “ Bitterly,” says Mr 
Alison, in a passage not more elo- 
uent than true, “ did Italy suffer 
or the decay in her national spirit. 
With the French invasion com- 
menced a long period of suffering— 
tyranny under the name of liberty ; 
rapine under the name of generosity ; 
excitement among the poor; spolia- 
tion among the rich; use made of 
the lovers of freedom by those who 
despised them; revolt against ty- 
ranny by those who aimed only at 
being tyrants; general praise of 
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liberty in words, and universal. ex. 
tinction of it in ‘action ; the stripping 
of churches; the robbery of hospi- 
tals; the levelling of palaces; the 
destruction of cottages; all that mi- 
litary license has of the most terrible; 
all that despotic authority has of the 
most oppressive.” 

In pursuing Napoleon’s career one 
characteristic invariably strikes us, 
He is decided in all things. His plane, 
his battles, his words, all exhibit the 
same quality of bold and direct 
promptitude. The first appeal to 
his troops on the Alpine frontier in 
March 1796, was like the sound of 
a trumpet—short, stern, but incom. 
parably spirit-stirring. It formed a 
new style in the language of war. 
** Soldiers,” said this brilliant sum. 
mons to renown, “ you are almost 
naked; half starved; the govern- 
ment owes you much, and can give 
you nothing. Your patience, your 
courage, in the midst of these rocks, 
are admirable, but they reflect no 
p merreng on your arms. [I am 
about to conduct you into the most 
fertile plains of the earth. Fertile 
provinces, opulent cities, will soon 
be in your power; there you will 
find rich harvests, honour, and glory. 
Soldiers of Italy, wilt you fail in 
courage!” His language to the 
Piedmontese negotiators was cast 
in the same mould. They had at- 
tempted to make conditions. He 
instantly replied, “ It is for me to 
impose conditions. Your ideas are 
absurd. Listen to the laws which I 
impose upen you in the name of the 
government of my country, and 
obey; or to-morrow my batteries 
are erected, and Turin is in flames.” 
In six weeks from the battle of 
Montenotte, he was master of Savoy 
and the whole region of Western 
Piedmont. On the day of signing 
his triumphant armistice, he, in the 
same strain, wrote to the Directory, 
“* Coni, Ceva, and Alexandria are in 
the hands of your army. If you do 
not ratify the convention, I shall 
keep those fortresses, and march 
upon Turin. Mean while, I shall 
march to-morrow against Beaulieu, 
and drive him across the Po. I shall 
follow close at his heels, overrun all 
Lombardy, and in a month be in the 
Tyrol—join the army of the Rhine, 
and carry our united forces into Ba- 
varia, The design is worthy of you, 
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of the army, and of the destinies of 
France. If you continue your con- 
fidence in me, I shall answer for the 
results, and Italy is at your feet!” 
The invasion of the duchy of 
Parma commenced that peculiar 
species of spoil which thenceforth 
characterised the military successes 
of France. Napoleon demanded 
twenty of the principal paintings of 
the Ducal gallery, and among the 
rest the celebrated St Jerome of Cor- 
reggio. The duke offered a million 
of francs to ransom this glory of his 
collection. But the sum was loftily 
refused, the captor observing, that 
“the million thus offered would be 
soon spent; while the possession of 
such a chef-d’auvre at Paris would 
adorn the capital for ages, and give 
birth to efforts of genius like its 
own.” This spoil has been strongly 
reprobated as a violation of the 
severest rights of conquest. And 
it is described even by 80 grave 
and judging a writer as Mr Ali- 
son, in the light of “ extending the 
ravages of war into the domain 
of the fine arts; of offending taste 
by transplanting the monuments of 
genius from the regions where they 
have arisen, and where they can be 
rightly appreciated, to those where 
they are exotics, and their value 
cannot be understood; of rendering 
them, instead of being the proud 
legacy of genius to its country, the 
mere ensigns of a victor’s glory; of 
exposing them to be tossed about 
by the tide of conquest, and sub- 
jected to irreparable injury in fol- 
lowing the fleeting career of suc- 
cess, and converting works destined 
to elevate and captivate the human 
race, into the subject of angry con- 
tention, and the trophies of tem- 
porary subjugation.” All this is 
strikingly told; but we are inclined 
to feel the force only of that argu- 
ment which represents the statues 
and pictures as liable to be injured 
by the rapid removals of war. In 
all the other points of view, we 
must regard this violence as one of 
the most harmless and natural uses 
of victory. It pressed on none of 
the popular necessities. It was less 
onerous than any requisition of mo- 
ney, provisions, or materials. It 
was an actual relief to the people, 
for it was accepted in acknowledged 
lieu of parts of these requisitions. 
vol... XXXVIIT. NO. CCOXXXVIIT. 
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What were a few paintings or sta- 
tues stripped from the walls of a 
convent or a royal gallery, already 
crowded with works of art? 

In a general European view their 
transport to the Louvre was an infi- 
nitely higher gratification, and even 
a higher source of utility to the arts, 
than if they had been left in their 
original remote and scattered loca- 
tions to the end of time. The right 
of the victor to them was unques- 
tionable, and the victor who would 
accept a picture instead of a million 
of francs, was not the man in whose 
hands the arts were likely to suffer 
dishonour, nor his country the land 
in which they must be looked on as 
exotics. The custom was old. The 
Roman conquerors brought the 
Greek statues into Italy, and the 
result was the improved taste of 
Rome, and the awakened genius of 
the Roman artists. The horses 
which stood on the Place de Carousel 
had travelled after victory through 
Europe, and through a thousand 
years. We must also consider the 
interest of the victor in consulting 
the wishes of his own nation. Of 
all the prizes of triumph, the most 
direct, palpable, and gratifying to 
the people of France, was the pos- 
session of those trophies. hey 
might hear of armies captured, and 
conquered provinces, but the im- 
pression of those fruits of victory 
could never be brought upon the 
popular eye; the superb statue, or 
the matchless painting displayed in 
the gallery of the nation, however 
less important in actual value, was 
altogether superior in public effect. 
Even the spirit of patriotism might 
exult in bringing within the borders 
of its country the far-famed models 
of an excellence on which the young 
ambition of the native arts might 
form itself to European supremacy ; 
and which were reft away only from 
a race of contemptible princes made 
to be vassals, and contemptible na- 
tions that with public virtue had 
lost all hope of public genius. On 
the whole, when the practical influ- 
ence of those noble captures on the 
people of France is remembered, 
when we have seen the popular 
pride in their successive reception, 
the powerful stimulus which they 
gave to the popularity of the Italian 
war, the brilliancy in which they 
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clothed the name and triumphs of 
Napoleon, the delight with which 
the soldiers returning from time to 
time to Paris, moved through the 
Louvre, in the midst of their coun- 
trymen, pointing out the chefs- 
d’cuvre, as the prizes of their pecu- 
liar battles, and naturally led into 
the anecdotes of the gallantry and 
skill by which those battles were 
gained, it might be difficult to dis- 
cover a stronger temptation to the 
mind of a gréat military leader, or 
perhaps a more justifiable and pro- 
ductive result ot the power of arms. 
One grand objection, however, lay 
against the entire system. It was 
impolitic. In case of a future reverse, 
those trophies were almost the only 
ones which could be turned into the 
national shame. Treasure might be 
reclaimed, but its restoration could 
scarcely affect the public eye. Even 
cannon and banners, the one melted 
down, the others moth-eaten, or both 
forgotten after a few years, could 
scarcely be regarded as tangiblé 
subjects of public regret. But the 
Apollo or the Venus which all France 
had worshipped in its shrine in her 
capital, and called all the world to 
worship; the Transfiguration on 
which her artists had gazed from 
year to year, with the clamorous 
rapture that belongs to French sen- 
sibility; the hundred or the thou- 
sand wonders of the arts in which 
France saw the passing glories of 
her arms assume a permanent shape, 
and proclaim her superiority by me- 
morials almost beyond the reach of 
time ; all swept away by the turning 
tide of conquest, supplied a keen- 
ness to the national sense of defeat, 
unrivalled among national humilia- 
tions. Those times have now pas- 
sed away, and the language which 
describes them may seein over- 
charged ; but those who were pre- 
‘sent at the dismantling of the Louvre, 
who saw the infinite depression of 
the people as this splendid spoil, day 
. by day, was torn from the hands of 
the spoilers, who heard the anxious 
exclamations even of the lowest of 
the populace, heard the helpless 
invectives of all, and on the other 
hand witnessed the unequivocal ex- 
ultation of the Prussian, the Austrian, 
and the whole host of the allied 
troops, from the sovereign down to 
the common soldier, as they stripped 
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the gilded walls of the gallery, their 
marchings with drum and trumpet 
through the streets as they conveyed 
their prizes to’ the barriers; the 
deep conviction thus given on the 
one side that they were a conquered 
people, and on the other that they 
had achieved consummate victory; 
the spectators of these scenes alone 
are competent to know the bitter 
pang which Napoleon, in his reck-« 
lessness of Italian plunder, was 
preparing for his show-loving and 
excitable nation. Here in the me- 
morable words of Wellington, the 
*‘ moral lesson was deeply taught to 
France ; at this point the ‘iron en- 
tered into her soul.’” 

It has long since been said, that 
all descriptions of battles are alike. 
We leave the battles, and follow the 
fiery traces of Napoleon’s mind. His 
attack on the bridge of Lodi was 
one of those exploits for which a 
mere tactician would have been in 
fault. The slaughter was tremen- 
dous, and the actual result of the 
success at the time trivial. But it 
was incomparable, as the conception 
of a mind which contemplated things 
beyond the victory of the hour. In 
storming the bridge of Lodi, Napo- 
leon had impressed on his troops the 
idea that nothing could withstand 
them: The danger, even the wild 
adventure, of the enterprise, perhaps 
even the loss, thus became elements 
of the conviction that the French 
soldier was invincible; a conviction 
of incalculable value in the fierce 
campaigns to which the action of 
Lodi opened the career, and which 
was the seed of many Victories. 
Napoleon’s sagacious spirit plumed 
itself on this suceess. In his-ardent 
style he said, “The 18th Vendemaire, 
and the victory of Montenotte, did 
not induce me to believe myself a 
superior character. It was after the 
passage of Lodi, that the idea shot 
across my mind that I might be- 
come a decisive actor on the politi- 
cal theatre. Then arose, for the 
first time, the spark of great ambi- 
tion.” His rapidity was a new fea- 
turé of the system, The battle was 
fought on the 10th of May; in five 
days after he was making his 
triumphant entry into Milan. From 
the first shot fired at Montenotte on 
the 12th of April, 1796, he was thus 
but two morths in making the enn- 
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quest of Piedmont and Lombardy. 
At twenty-six years of age, and in 
two months, he was the first general 
of Europe in renown, the pillar of 
the French Republic, the idol of the 
French armies, and at once the ter- 
ror and the hope of Italy. The Mi- 
lanese weleomed him as the assertor 
of their independence, with more 
than Italian enthusiasm. But they 
were soon to learn Napoleon. While 
in one of his most brilliant procla- 
mations, he pronounced “ that the 
people were to find in him an uni- 
versal champion, that he and France 
were the friends of all, and emi- 
nently of the descendants of Brutus, 
Scipio, and other great names of 
antiquity; that the noblest fruit 
which he desired to gather from his 
victories was the restoration of the 
Capitol, and the new summons of 
the Romans from centuries of sla- 
very.’ The words had scarcely pass- 
ed his lips when he laid on Milan 
a contribution of 1..800,000 sterling! 
requisitions of horses for his artil- 
lery in the Lombard provinces ; and 
unlimited demands of provisions. 
The Milanese found itself robbed 
with the most impartial ferocity. 
Another evidence of character was 
to bespeedily given. The peasantry, 
indignant and astonished, rose in 
arms; they were instantly cut down 
by the friend of national rights. 
The revolt acquired seme show of 
strength in Pavia, whence the French 
garrison were expelled. Napoleon 
blew open the gates, gave up the 
city to plunder, massacred the po- 
pulace, and by a general order, sent 
the magistrates and principal per- 
sons of the city to be shot in cold 
blood. The insurrection perished 
at once, and Napoleon thenceforth 
published his offers of freedom, and 
plundered by universal acclama- 
tion. 

Venice, the city of ancient power, 
wealth, and romance, lay before him. 
It had fallen from its high estate ; but 
it still possessed great capacities of 
resistance. Its territory contained 
three millions of souls; it had the 
immediate means of raising a land 
force of 50,000 men; it had Austria 
and eg for allies; the city was 
unassailable but by a fleet; and its 


fleet ruled the Adriatic. But what 
is strength without a heart? The 
Senate was corrupt, the people were 
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corrupt; comnage and corruption 
cannot long subsist together, and 

Venice had been rotten for a cen- 

tury. It was now, like the tomb of 

one of its own chieftains, all with- 

out a gorgeous coffin, all within dust. 

The fierce arm of the republican 

tore it from the niche where it lay in 

the catacomb of decaying nations, 

and shattered it at a blow. 

Napoleon’s public language to the 
Venetians shows the arrogance of 
his character. “ Venice,” he ex- 
claimed to the commissioners, who 
came with a wretched prayer for 
peace, “ by daring to give an asylum 
to the Count de Lille, a pretender 
to the throne of France, has decla- 
red war against the republic. I 
know not why I should not reduce 
Verona to ashes, a town which has 
had the presumption to regard itself 
as the capital of France.” He even 
declared that he would carry the 
threat into execution that very night, 
if an immediate surrender did not 
take place. His language to his go- 
vernment displayed his perfidy. In 
his secret despatch he says, “ If your 
object is to extract five or six mil- 
lions out of Venice, I have secured 
you a pretence for a rupture. You 
may demand it as an indemnity for 
the combat of Borghetto, which I was 
obliged to sustain, to take Peschiera. 
If you have more decided views, we 
must take care not to let this subject of 
discord drop. Tell me what you 
wisb, and be assured I will seize the 
most fitting opportunity of carrying 
it into execution, according to cir- 
cumstances.” 

This was the Machiavelian lan« 
guage which he held in his negotia- 
tion with the Genoese. “ I have not 
yet seen M. Catrino, the Genoese 
deputy ; but I shall omit nothing 
which may throw them off their guard. 
The Directory has ordered me to 
exact the ten millions, but has inter- 
dicted all political operations. Omit 
nothing which may set the Senate 
asleep, and amuse them with hopes, 
until the moment of awaking has 
arrived.” In this period of amicable 
conference, he was preparing a con- 
spiracy, which was to burst forth in 
a revolution. 

Napoleon’s letters were as vivid 
as his proclamations, and as decisive 
as his actions, One of his despatches 
to the Directory, in the heat of this 
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celebrated campaign, illustrates at 
once the extraordinary pressure of 
affairs which rested upon his single 
mind, the promptitude of his views, 
and the infinite ease with which, 
even in his outset, he adopted the 
language of the master of nations. 
“ Peace with Naples is indispensable. 
Lose no time in taking the people of 
Lombardy, Modena, Bologna, and 
Ferrara, under your protection; 
above all, send reinforcements. 
The Emperor has thrice renewed 
his army since the commencement 
of the campaign. Every thing is 
going wrong in Italy; the prestiye 
of our forces is dissipated; the 
enemy now count our ranks. It is 
indispensable that you take into 
your instant consideration the critical 
situation of the Italian army. The 
influence of Rome is incalculable. 
You did wrong in breaking with 
that power. J would have tempor- 
ized with it, as we have done with 
Venice and Genoa. Whenever the 
General in Italy is not the centre of 
negotiation, as well as of military 
operations, the greatest risks will 
be incurred. You may ascribe this 
language to ambition; but I am sati- 
ate th honours, and my health is 
so broken, that I must implore you 
to give me a successor. I can no 
longer sit on horseback ; my courage 
alone isunshaken. Every thing was 
ready for the explosion at Genoa ; but 
Faypault (the envoy) thought it 
expedient to delay. We must con- 
ciliate Genoa, till the new order of 
things is more firmly established.” 

’ This abominable perfidy was to 
| be at length bitterly repaid, though 
not by the wretched Italians, whose 
} own perfidy was proverbial, and 
| whose punishment, by the sangui- 
mary and rapacious fury of the 
French, was earned by their own 
contaminated morals. Napoleon, 
the traitor, was yet to find in Spain 
his villainy baffled, in Germany his 
crown reft from his brow, in Flan. 
ders his military name extinguished, 
and, far from Europe, on a solitary 
rock in the ocean, loaded with the 
execrations of mankind, feel, in 
hopeless captivity, the bitter and 
especial recompense for that most 
cruel and treacherous act by which 
he condemned so many thousands 
of harmless and confiding people, 
in scorn of his own public faith, to 
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linger out life in exile! If the steps 
of Heaven to vengeance were ever 
divested of their clouds, it was in 
the progressive ruin of this great 
criminal of his Age. 

But, ia the most palmy portions 
of the career of the republic, it is at 
once consoling to our sense of jus- 
tice, aud instructive to nations, 
tempted by the insanity of warlike 
fame, to see how heavily the 
vanquisher may share in the mise. 
ries of the vanquished. If Italy 
lay like a corpse, bleeding away 
under the fangs of a herd of tigers, 
France felt wound for wound. The 
“ Secret Report” of the Directory 
to Bonaparte, at the close of this 
year of unparalleled fortune, is full 
of the darkest features of national 
suffering—“ Peace,” it cries out, 
“ Peace at any price. The finances 
are ruined. Agriculture in vain 
demands the arms which are re- 
quired for cultivation. The war is 
become so universal, as to threaten 
to overturn the republic. All people 
anxiously desire the end of the re- 
volution. Should our incernal misery 
continue, the people, exhausted by 
suffering, and having found none of 
the benefits which they expected, 
will establish a new order of things, 
which will, in its turn, generate 
fresh revolutions; and we shall 
undergo, for twenty or thirty years, 
all the agonies consequent on such 
convulsions.” 

Mr Alison justly characterises the 
campaign of 1796 as remarkable in 
military history. Within nine months 
the French army had advanced from 
a dubious defence of their own 
territory into the possession of 
Italy, had broken up four succes- 
sive Austrian armies, conquered 
the north of Italy, awed the south, 
and seized Mantua, the Austrian 
key to the Peninsula. “ Successes 
so immense,’ adds the historian, 
“ gained against forces so vast, and 
efforts so indefatigable, may almost 
be pronounced unparalleled in the 
annals of war.” One of the chief 
gratifications in reading a history 
like this is, that it furnishes material 
for thought, and that the writer is 
one, with whose opinions it is an 
exercise of the understanding to 
grapple. In this spirit alone we 
venture to doubt the pre-eminence 
of national glory, or individual ge- 
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neralship in the campaign of 1796. 
It is notorious that the French have 
been almost uniformly successful 
in the beginning of every invasion, 
and that Italy has been the peculiar 
place of those rapid and premature 
triumphs. Their chief antagonists 
in that country, for the last three 
hundred years, have been Germans, 
of all nations the most proverbially 
tardy in their military exertions. 
The eagerness, recklessness of the 
future, and physical superiority of 
the French troops in movement, 
have always adapted them as admi- 
rably for a war of incursion, as they 
have unfitted them for the sterner 
and manilier trials of Jengthened 
hostility. Even out of Italy, with a 
passive, idle, and characterless po- 
pulation, the French marshals, in 


‘the earlier wars, have been uniform- 


jy driven at last. It is also to be 
regarded, that the troops opposed 
to Bonaparte were chiefly Austri- 
ans; proverbially among the least 
active soldiery of the earth, hastily 
gathered out of the population, 
under generals who bad not seen a 
shot fired since the days of Maria 
Theresa; and even those generals 
holding disunited commands, and 
waiting for orders from a council 
sitting in Vienna! All the proba- 
bilities were thus in favour of the 
French arms, with a vast country 
of adherents opening all its re- 
sources to them, stimulated by the 
most lavish license of plunder, not 
less excited by the wild applause 
that reached them in every wind 
from France, with every object of 
human ambition concentered in mi- 
litary success, and headed by a ge- 
neral of the most distinguished 
ability, who formed his own plans, 
suffered no rival to share in them, 
no council to dictate.them, and no 
superior to confuse them; and who 
knew that, provided he conquered, 
he had the voice of all France to 
silence every charge against the 
means of victory. 

But, in pronouncing those achieve- 
ments unequalled, is the campaign 
of Suwarrow in Italy to be forgot- 
ten? There wesee the result, when 
brave men, commanded by a single 
brave map, were brought against the 
French, though in possession of the 
country, and masters of all its re- 
sources. Yet the Russian bayonet, 
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in almost a march, swept the French 
armies beyond the Alps. If Napo- 
leon’s campaign of Marengo return- 
ed the blow, it was once more 
against Austrians with divided com- 
mands, and under the old bewilder- 
ing authority of the Aulic council, 
that perpetual incubus of Austrian 
discomfiture. But England has to 
boast of a still prouder campaign. 
Modern war has no parallel to Wel- 
lington’s march from Portugalin1813 ; 
a continued march of four hundred 
miles, in the face of the French ar- 
mies; a straightforward, unbroken, 
gallant advance from the extremities 
of the Peninsula to the summit of 
the Pyrenees, and thence down into 
the heart of France, paralyzing the 
French generals as much in astonish- 
ment as by actual force of arms, 
meeting them only to defeat them, 
and after having destroyed the army 
gathered to protect the remnants of 
French sovereignty in Spain, and 
driven the king at full speed over 
the frontier, finishing this grand 
movement by restoring a dynasty. 

In comparison with the rush of 
this living torrent of valour, with its 
irresistible sweep over all opposi- 
tion, and with its vast and perma- 
nent results, for Waterloo itself was 
but the conclusion of this British 
march, what were the gaudy tri- 
umphs of Bonaparte in Italy, gain- 
ed over crowds of heavy Germans 
dragged from the plough, or over 
Italian rudes, dispersed by a few 
cannon shot; and even those tri- 
umphs, lost as soon as gained, ef- 
fecting no result beyond that of the 
hour, and finally leaving France with- 
out a foot of land beyond her origi- 
nal frontier ? 

Yet in these remarks, which are 
called for only in justice to England, 
full admission is made of the genius 
of Napoleon. Confessedly among 
the first of warriors, his mind was 
made for more than war. It was 
always soaring. He took with him 
into the field thoughts and imagina- 
tions that gave a new colour to vic- 
tory, that exalted the very nature of 
war and politics from a mere strug- 
gle in arms or councils, into a great 
national instrument of supremacy ; 
the light that flashed from his Italian 
sword not merely awed his enemy, 
but illumined France; the trumpet 
that sounded over the defeat of the 
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Austrian armies, filled the ear of 
France with summonings to pre- 
eminence in every art, power, and 
purpose of empire. Even the plun- 
der which grossly dazzled the eyes 
of strangers, had among its first ob- 
jects less that of being treasured as 
the mere spoil of the sword, than of 
training the popular mind to con- 
ceptions of grandeur, of making the 
nation feel themselves by a kind of 
natural right the inheritors of all 
things which form superiority ; of 
heating and moulding the genera- 
tions, present and future, into a 
shape and countenance that would 
render the characters of ambition, do- 
minion, warlike triumph, and intel- 
lectual sovereignty inalienable, and 
constitute France for ever an Impe- 
rial people. Of this Corinthian mix- 
ture of the materials of greatness gath- 
ered from the opulence of every land, 
and fused by his ardent and power- 
ful dexterity, he was to raise the idol 
in the centre of Europe before which 
all its nations were to bow down. 
He failed; because Nature had de- 
creed otherwise; because he mis- 
took national restlessness for national 
fervour; because the forehead of 
France is too giddy to wear the coro- 
net long, oratany timeto wear it with 
dignity ; because the heart of France 
is too sensual, worldly, and incapa- 
ble of self-control, to retain the 
solemn impressions essential to solid 
greatness; and, more than all, be- 
cause finding France without a reli- 

ion, he left it without a religion. 

t is by this original feebleness of 
character that we are to account for 
the extraordinary changes of the po- 
pular feeling in France. The rapid 
change from loyalty to rebellion, 
from lawless rebellion to more than 
contented slavery; and again, from 
the national delight in the gilding of 
its chains, to the national eagerness 
at this hour to throw off the slight re- 
straints of a trembling monarchy. 
It is thus that we have seen all the 
leading names of France, in our day, 
close their career in personal humi- 
liation; from the immediate coun- 
sellors of Napoleon down through 
all the known instruments and sha- 
rers of his glory, none have fallen 
with dignity. It is thus that we see 
France herself what she is; stripped 
of her conquests, of her universal 
influence, of her military name, and 
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reduced from the brilliant and fear. 
ful empire of Napoleon to the jarring 
democracy of Louis Philippe, all the 
materials of her former supremacy 
only making her descent tothe vulgar 
level of nations more conspicuous. A 


Phaeton setting the world in flame, 
only to leave the chariot empty, and 
be hurled from the meridian to the 
ground ; or, like the still finer fable 
of the Arabian bird sweeping across 
the horizon with all the tribes of air 
ia its train, only to plunge into a 
fiery nest, and dying produce but a 
worm. 

These volumes have the addition- 
al charm of a perpetual picture gal- 
lery, and as we pass along, our eyes 
are constantly caught by some por- 
traiture or trait of the living or the 
dead, that belongs to the greatest 
transactions of the most stirring time 
of men. On Bonaparte’s return 
from Italy, he was received in public 
triumph by the Directory. Joubert 
was on this day to present the Stan- 
dard of the Army, inscribed with all 
its victories; Bonaparte was to pre- 
sent the new-made treaty of Campo 
Formio. The French are expert in 
decoration; they are a féte-loving 
people, and all their talents were 
exercised to give effect to a display 
in its nature worthy of popular ad- 
miration. Large galleries had been 
raised for the public, and they were 
early filled with all the great, the 
fashionable, and the fair of Paris, 
Bonaparte, introduced by Talley- 
rand, at length entered the hall, and 
all was acclamation. 
point of interest, as connected with 
the men and the change of things 
within a few years, was Talleyrand’s 
speech on Napoleon. After the ex- 
pected enumeration of the Italian 
victories, he turned on the more de- 
licate subject of personal character. 
“For a moment,” said the diploma- 
tist, “I confess I felt, with respect 
to him, that disquietude which, in an 
infant republic, arises from every 
thing which seems to destroy the 
equality of citizens. But 1 was 
wrong. Individual grandeur, far 
from being dangerous to equality, is 
its highest triumph. On this occa- 
sion, every Frenchman must feel 
himself elevated by the hero of his 
country. And when I reflect on all 
that he has done to shroud from envy 
that light of glory; on that ancient 
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love of simplicity which distin- 
guishes him in his favourite studies ; 
on his love for the abstract.sciences ; 
on his admiration for that sublime 
Ossian (!) which seems to detach 
him from the world; on his well- 
known contempt for luxury, for 
pomp, for all that constitutes the 
pride of ignoble minds; I am con- 
vinced that, far from dreading his 
ambition, we shall one day have oc- 
casion to rouse it anew to allure him 
from the sweets of studious retire- 
ment; France will never lose her 
freedom, but perhaps he will not for 
ever preserve his own.” 

Is this singular harangue to be 
regarded as a piece of sublime hy- 
pocrisy, or of shallow insight into 
character? Which conception do 
the after-scenes of this celebrated 
old man’s life most justify? That 
he suspected Bonaparte of views 
beyond the command of armies, is 
palpable, from his denial of the sus- 
picion. It might be too much to 
say, that he even then foresaw the 
future despotism. But his own ear- 
ly habits, his personal recollections 
and the ease with which the vehement 
republican glided into the grave mi- 
nister of the empire, can leave but 
little doubt of the dreams that in 
that hour were floating round the 
head of the future Prince of Bene- 
vento. Bonaparte returned an an- 
swer equally to be contradicted by 
the future. ‘“ Religion, feudality, 
and despotism,” were his words, 
“have, in their turns, governed Eu- 
repe. From the peace now conclu- 
ded dates the era of representative 
governments. You have succeeded 
in organizing the great nation, whose 
territory is not circumscribed, but 
because nature herself has imposed 
its limits. I lay at your feet the 
treaty of Tolentino ratified by the 
emperor. As soon as the happiness 
of Europe is secured by the best 
organic laws, the whole of Europe 
will be free.” The standard was a 
trophy which might have dazzled the 
eyes of any nation in any age. It 
bore the various inscriptions—“ The 
army of Italy has made 150,000 pri- 
soners; taken 170 standards, 500 
pieces of heavy artillery, 600 field 
pieces, 9 ships of the line,” &c. The 
treaties and armistices were then 
mentioned. The enumeration con- 
cluded with “ Triumphed in 18 
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pitched battles and 67 combats.” 
This was the work of two campaigns, ~ 
We still follow the traits of Na- 
poleon—an incomparable study of 
the human mind, excited by the 
largest objects, and succeeding to 
the most boundless extent. His 
sagacity was one of its most power- 
ful features; it has proved itself to 
be unrivalled. Even through the 
confusions of a time of perpetual 
change, while every other brain in 
France, except perhaps that of his 
future minister, was fevered by the 
rapid progress of change; dazzled 
by the opening prospects of repub- 
licanism, or exhausted by the anxie- 
ties of public life, his mind looked 
clearly through all to the consum- 
mation. While the orders were pre- 
paring for the Egyptian enterprise 
Bourrienne, who knew his sudden 
reluctance to leave Paris while there 
was a renewed expectation of Ger- 
man war, and his actual request to 
the Directory for leave to pospgne 
the sailing of the fleet, asked him, 
“ If he were finally determined to 
risk his fortunes in Egypt?” Napo- 
leon replied, that he was. “I have 
tried every thing,” he added, “ with 
the Directory; but they will have 
nothing to do with me. If I staid 
here, I must overturn them, and make 
myself king. But we must not think 
of that yet. The nobles would not 
consent to it; I have sounded, but I 
find that the time has not yet arrived. 
I must first dazzle those gentlemen 
by my exploits.” 

The Egyptian expedition was ad- 
mirably adapted for this purpose, 
which formed a predominant object 
in every future enterprise of the 
French leader. It was directed to 
a land still mysterious; the old ob- 
ject of doubt, wonder, and philoso- 
phic speculation to Europe. Suffi- _ 
ciently remote to be regarded with 
romance; sufficiently near to sus- 
tain an hourly interest in the popu- 
lar eye. Exciting the man of science 
by its unexplored yet unquestion- 
able treasures of ancient knowledge ; 
tempting the theatric fervour of 
France by feeding its imagination ; 
alluring the national love of wealth 
by the promise of the inexhaustible 
opulence of commerce, and a soil of 
perpetual fertility; and inflaming 
the hot ambition of a land of sol- 
diers by visions of boundless Orien- 
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tal empire. Napoleon’s direct ob- 
jects, declared long after, were “ To 
fix in Egypt a French colony, which, 
without slaves, would supply the 
place of the West Indies. To throw 
open Africa, Arabia, and Syria, to 
the trade of France, and to conquer 
British India, making Egypt a fort- 
ress and magazine, from which an 
army of 60,000 men, half French, 
half natives, were to move with 
50,000 camels, and 10,000 horses, 
provisions for fifty days, water for 
six, and 150 pieces of cannon, reach- 
ing the British frontier in four 
months ; there joining the Mahrattas, 
allying themselves with the native 
princes, and with this united force 
driving the English into the sea. 
This plan was matchlessly adapted 
for the giddy meridian of France ; 
' but the defeat of Napoleon at Acre 
by the crew of a single British ship, 
and an exhausted handful of barba- 
rians, and the final capture of his 
whole army by a British force, not 
more than two-thirds of their num- 
ber, after three regular battles, in all 
of which they were beaten, was soon 
to enlighten him on the feasibility of 
a “four month’s march” to meet 
20,000 British troops on the Indus, 
in line with 250,000 brave and dis- 
ciplined soldiers, officered by Eng- 
lishmen, a number which might be 
raised to a million at the first sound 
of hostilities. Thus it was that this 
most superb of charlatans bewilder- 
ed the gaze, and inflated the imagi- 
nation of the country that he was yet 
to throw into bonds. The cave of 
Trophonius never played a more 
powerful machinery of terror, won- 
der, awe, and exultation, on the 
mind of the aspirant, than the rulers 
of France had brought to bear upon 
the national mind. From the begin- 
ning of this age of confusion, all was 
unreality, hazard; wickedness sti- 
mulating to more pungent wicked- 
ness, and popular delusion of the 
grossest order of chicane, leading to 
popular trials of the most humilia- 
ting wretchedness. But here Na- 
poleon was the leader of the spell, 
the great manager of the illusion, 
the hierophant who urged the eager 
and profligate nation through all the 
successive scenes of national frenzy ; 
until the fierce terrorist, the philo- 
sophic enthusiast, and the fiery re- 
publican, came out chastised and 
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cold, the feeble and shivering can- 
didates for chains, the prostrate 
slaves of despotism. 

It is remarkable as an example of 
that retributive hand of Providence, 
which, if we shall be content to ac- 
knowledge, we shall oftener find 
than we expect, even in the headiest 
course of passing things, that this 
expedition brought the first stain on 
the lustre of the French arms. The 
Egyptian expedition was wholly cri- 
minal. It was unprovoked; it was 
against the dominions of an ally; 
and it was unexcused by any sha- 
dow of necessity on the part of 
France. It was altogether a sponta- 
neous burst of wicked ambition; 
and for the purpose of this ambition, 
it calmly contemplated the biood- 
shed, robbery, and misery of a war. 
But that dream of guilt was speedily 
awakened. A thunderbolt from hea- 
ven could scarcely have fallen more 
instantaneously than .the vengeance 
that burst upon the invading fleet, 
and with it almost annihilated the 
navy of France. Sixty days of 
slaughter and shame before the bre- 
ken walls of Acre, followed by a 
disgraceful flight, were the especial 
reward of Napoleon. The capture 
of 25,000 men, and with them the 
loss of all hope of ever holding 
Egypt, punished the military ex- 
cesses of the vain-glorious soldiery ; 
and the sacrifice of 100,000 French- 
men in Italy, and the loss of all its 
provinces in a few months, and fi- 
nally, the fall of the government, 
taught the nation, if it were capable 
of learning, the severe and sudden 
penalties of a course of wilful 
rapine. 

Another remarkable example of 
this retribution is almost under our 
eyes; the first result of the French 
expedition to Algiers. This invasion 
was, like that of Egypt, wholly un- 
provoked, unnecessary, and prompt- 
ed simply by the desire to dazzle. 

The policy of the feeble cabinet 
of Charles X. seized on the idea, 
in the hope of rendering the govern- 
ment popular, by gratifying the po- 
pulace with a new display of mili- 
tary “ energy ;”—30,000 troops land- 
ed, slaughtered Turks and Moors 
with impunity, and took possession 
of Algiers. But the news of this new 
“ display” had scarcely reached 
France, when the wretched perpe- 
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trators of this conspiracy of plunder 
were undone; the king hurled from 
his throne into returnless exile, and 
the ministers, by a fate hitherto al- 
most unknown in Europe, cast into 
dungeons, where they lie to this 
hour. In what additional shape pu- 
nishment is yet to fall upon the na- 
tion which sanctioned this atrocious 
deed, by retaining the possession, is 
to be shown by the result. But 
what has France hitherto gained 
from her * Algerine colony” but ex- 
pense, bloodshed, and the fierce hos- 
tility of the natives. She has been 
scarcely able to keep an outpost be- 
yond Algiers; and whatever advan- 
tages her commerce might once have 
derived from this African kingdom, 
all intercourse with the interior 
seems to be at an end. Do we say 
this from any interest that we can 
feel in the independence of arace of 
barbarians? No. For the common 
sake of humanity, we should prefer 
seeing the whole cuast of Africa 
turned into a wilderness, to seeing 
it in the possession of its brutal ban- 
ditti of domineering Turks and sa- 
vage Moors. But their unprovoked 
invasion by France was not the less 
criminal for the worthlessness of 
those whom they displaced. It was 
murder and robbery on the imperial 
scale; and certainly not the less 
guilty for its magnitude, nor less 
sure to be visited by condign pu- 
nishment, for their being perpe- 
trated against the wild, infidel, and 
ignorant population that infest the 
once luxurious shores of the grana- 
ry of the world. But the instrumen- 
tality may be traced more directly 
still. If the 30,000 troops, thus 
thrown on the shore of Africa, had 
been retained at home, the Parisian 
populace would not have master- 
ed the Tuileries, nor Charles X. 
have heen now pondering, in his 
Austrian solitude, on the follies by 
which thrones, recovered after the 
labour of long and terrible years, 
may be flung away in an hour. 

In conformity with this principle, 
Mr Alison maintains, that Napoleon’s 
defeat before Acre was, in a great 
degree, the result of his horrid cruel- 
ty at Jaffa; the knowledge of the 
massacre rousing the Turks to make 
the most desperate defence. At 
Jaffa, it is now incontestably proved, 
that notwithstanding the capitula- 
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tion, and after two days, he ordered 
two divisions of his unfortunate pri- 
soners, of 2500 and 1500, to be shot, 
under the pretext that some of them 
had broken their parole at El Arish. 
This was false (on the authority of 
Bourrienne and Jomini) ! “ no part 
of the garrison of El Arish was in 
Jaffa.’ The true reason was, that 
they might be an incumbrance to his 
army, or, if let loose, might rejoin the 
enemy. But the man to whom the 
honours of this signal repulse were 
pre-eminently due was Sir Sydney 
Smith, who, by one of those critical 
coincidences which may be so fre- 
quently found in this memorable 
war, escaped from the Temple in 
Paris almost at the moment of Bo- 
naparte’s departure for Egypt, and, 
receiving the command of a small 
squadron destined to watch Egypt, 
arrived at the moment, and at the 
point, from which, and from which 
alone, the great enemy of his coun- 
try and of ivepe was to be baffled. 
The arrival of this gallant individual 
cost the -French 8000 men killed, 
perhaps twice the number wounded 
and unfit for future service, and fi- 
nally the loss of Egypt. But Bona- 
parte’s mortification was keener than 
any that could reach him through 
the slaughter of his companions in 
arms. His dream of oriental empire 
was dissolved. While standing on 
the mount of Richard Ceeur de Lion, 
and gazing on the preparations for 
the Jast assault, he said to Bour- 
rienne, “ Yes, that miserable fort 
has, indeed, cost me dear. But 
matters have gone too far for me 
not to make a last effort. If I suc- 
ceed, I shall find in that town all the 
treasures of the Pacha, and arms for 
300,000 men. I shall raise and arm 
all Syria; I shall march on Damas- 
cus and Aleppo. Acre taken, I shall 
secure Egypt. I shall arrive at 
Constantinople with armed masses, 
overturn the empire of the Turks, 
and establish a new one in the East, 
which will fix my place with poste- 
rity. And perhaps I may return to 
Paris by Adrianople and Vienna, 
after having annihilated the house 
of Austria.” This circuit of Asia 
and Europe, through subverted 
thrones and fields of battle, only to 
return to Paris at last, reminds us of 
the dialogue of Pyrrhus the Epirote 
with the philosopher, and might be 
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fairly ridiculed by the philosopher’s 
remark—‘ Why not go there with- 
out taking all this trouble?” But 
extravagant as was the conception, 
and boundless as the bloodshed and 
misery which must have purchased 
this circuitous path to Paris and re- 
nown, it evidently clung to Napo- 
leon. When all things else had left 
him, twenty years after, on the pre- 
cipices of St Helena, he stil] felt the 
blow that the sword of England had 
given to his ambition in Syria. 
“ Acre once taken,” said he, “ the 
French army would have flown to 
Aleppo and Damascus ; in the twink- 
ling of an eye it would have been on 
the Euphrates; the Christians of 
Syria, the Druses, the Christians of 
Armenia, would have joined it; the 
whele population of the East would 
have been agitated.” To the obser- 
vation, “ that he would soon have 
had 100,000 men, he replied “ Say 
rather 600,000. Who can calculate 
what would have happened? I 
should have reached Constantino- 
ple and the Indies. I should have 
changed the face of the world.” 
The especial honour of extinguish- 
ing this series of triumphs he always 
gave to Sir Sidney Smith. “ That 
man,” he frequently said, “made me 
miss my destiny.” 

We cannot now enter into the de- 
tails of war. Individual character, 
and those central events which form 
the character of the inferior multi- 
tude of transactions, are the only 
objects for which we here have 
space or time. But the military 
narrations in these volumes will 
amply repay a closer perusal. 
The author's personal knowledge 
of the countries in which the prin- 
cipal European campaigns were 
fought, gives a strong interest to his 
descriptions of locality, and the. ar- 
dour and graphic foree with which 
he carries us through the march, the 
battle, and the siege, show how 
vividly the historian may be aided 
by the eye of the painter. While 
Napoleon was in Africa, idly dream- 
ing of conquests never to be realiz- 
ed; or, like the giant of the Arabian 
tale, hermetically sealed, until fraud 
or folly should set him free, a cam- 
paign of unexampled havoc had 
commenced in Italy. The powers 
of the continent, at length ‘convin- 
ced, that with the faithleseness, ra- 





pine, and ambition of a democracy, 
there can be no peace but in its 
extinction, determined to make a 
combined effert to free the world 
from the heaviest calamity that had 
tried it since the days of barbarism. 
England was the directing genius of 
this great coalition. But the battle 
was to be fought by the troops of 
Austria and Russia under the two 
most celebrated leaders of the al- 
lies, the Archduke Charles and 
Suwarrow. The campaign began in 
Switzerland; “from the 14th of 
May, 1799, when the attack on the 
fort of Lueiensteg commenced,” 
says the animated resumé of those 
operations, ‘‘ until the 6th of June, 
when the intrenched camp at Zurich 
was abandoned, was one continual 
combat, in a vast field of battle, ex- 
tending from the snowy summits of 
the Alps to the confluence of the 
reat rivers which flow from their 
ountains.” The privations, toils, 
and slaughters of the vast bodies of 
men who fought in those wilder- 
nesses almost surpass the power of 
belief. “The consumption of hu- 
man life during prolonged actions 
of twenty days; the forced marches 
by which they were succeeded, the 
sufferings of the troops on both 
sides, the efforts necessary to find 
provisions for large bodies of sol- 
diery in those inhospitable regions, 
in many of which the traveller or 
chamois hunter can scarcely find food 
or footing, combined to render this 
warfare the most memorable and 
the most animating.” But a new 
force was coming into the field. 
Paul, the Russian Emperor, was 
an instance of the heavy calamity of 
being bern to a throne, of having 
immense power in hands incapable 
of wielding it, and great ideas in a 
head too small to hold them. Pos- 
sessing all the ambition, all the va- 
nity, and all the despotism of his 
celebrated mother, without her 
force ef understanding, his vigour 
plunged him into perpetual absur- 
dity, and among a tribe of eccentric 
Severeigns, he goes down to the 
future as the maddest monarch of 
Russia. Catherine hated republi- 
canism, but she felt the natural in- 
security of a despot’s throne, and 
dreading to bring the remote ques- 
tions of French politics before the 
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by manifestoes. Paul, more honest, 
and more headstrong, plunged, 
heart and soul, into the confederacy, 
sent his first general and his best 
army to push the French to ruin, 
and was strangled for his breach of 
the legitimate craft of Tartary. Yet 
it is not to be forgotten, as an addi- 
tional lesson to the spoiler, that 
Bonaparte’s robbery of the Order of 
Malta, was the direct cause which 
roused this formidable auxiliary 
against France. Paul had been de- 
clared Grand Master of Malta, and 
imagining himself actually invested 
with all the feelings of knighthood, 
regarded the seizure as a personal 
insult to his chivalry. The treasures 
of Malta went to the bottom of the 
sea in the L’Orient. Malta itself, 
after idly occupying 3000 French 
troops for a year, was taken with its 
garrison by the English, and the 
attack itself brought down upon 
France the unsparing sword of Su- 
warrow, a sword which widowed 
her of 100,000 men. Seldom was 
violence more wicked, more fruit- 
less, or visited with keener retribu- 
tion. But perhaps the heaviest blow 
to Napoleon’s personal feelings was 
yet to be given. This unprovoked 
seizure was the virtual source of 
Malta’s becoming a session of 
England, exclusive and final. 

Paul’s mind was all reveries, and 
his reveries had the true magnitude 
of madness. They were all impossi- 
bilities of the most comprehensive 
hopelessness. He was, in the first 
instance, bent on realizing Henry 
1V.’s fantasy of an universal league 
of Europe, reconciling all contend- 
ing interests, and establishing a ge- 
neral court of law, a grand Amphyc- 
tionic council for the world. His 
next plan was the union of the Greek 
and Romish churches! When he 
should have cemented the bonds of 
this alliance, his next service to a 
wandering world was to be the re- 
conciliation of Protestantism and 
Papistry, the total extinction of con- 
troversy, and the erection of a gene- 
ral church, in which all men should 
be of one mind! But he was not 
to have even the small share of wis- 
dom which madmen are to be taught 
by failure. An atrocious assassina- 
tion extinguished the unfortanate 
dreamer in the midst of his pro- 
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jects, and left his successors to the 
sterner, yet, perhaps, equally base- 
less, reveries of conquest from the 
Pole to the Line, of solid empire 
over the reluctant vaesalage of the 
north, or the flying tribes of the 
east; of sovereignty made popular 
by the sword, and of civilisation se- 
cured by chains. 

Suwarrow was, like his master, a 
madman, but he was a madman of 
genius. His natural location was 
the East; he would have madé a 
matchless king of barbarians, for he 
was acute, prompt, and bold. He 
would have made a matchless chief- 
tain of the Tartar wilderness, for he 
knew how to kindle the spirits of 
savage men to war, and to lead them 
to war. He was a general for a 
million of men, and at the head of 
his wild horsemen would have rode 
down half the thrones of the world. 
But his career was destined for other 
services, and the Scythian was sent 
to trample the legions of France. 
His tactique had been learned in the 
wars of the Turk and Tartar, and its 
spirit was rapidity, decision, and 
bloed. He despised the formal ma- 
neuvres of the Germans; he scorn- 
ed and hated the French, for whom 
his only name was, “the windy, 
lightheaded, Ged-denying French.” 

hen he put the musket into the 
soldier’s hand, he told him that the 
bayonet was the brave man’s wea- 
pon to destroy his enemy. His first 
remark to Chastellar, chief of the 
Imperial staff, was singularly charac- 
teristic of both his mind and his tac- 
tique. The Austrian having propo- 
sed a reconnoissance, Suwatrow an- 
swered warmly, “ Reconnoissance ! 
I am for none of them ; they are of 
no use but to the coward, and to tell 
the enemy that you are coming. It 
is never difficult to find your enemy 
when you ‘really wish it. Form 
column, charge bayonets, plunge 
into the centre of the enemy, those 
are my reconnoissances.” Words 
which, as the historian justly ob- 
serves, “ amidst some exaggeration, 
unfold more of the real genius of 
war than is generally supposed.” It 
is to be remembered, that Nelson, 
though among the first tacticians of 
the world, said the same. His max- 
im, “The captain canmot be far 
wrong who lays his ship alongside 
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the enemy,” is but Suwarrow’s, ex- 
pressed with more strength, as with 
more simplicity. 

The plan concerted between the 
Russian Fieldmarshal and the Arch- 
duke was admirable, and was fully 
accomplished in all its leading fea- 
tures. It was to cut off the French 
armies of Switzerland and Italy from 
each other—to conquer the Italian 
Alps, Lombardy, and Piedmont, and 
resting on the range of the Jura, to 
lay open the French frontier on its 
most naked side. The Russian now 
displayed his promptitude. The first 
shot was fired on the 25th of April, 
at the passage of the Adda. Within 
twelve hours, the French army, un- 
der Moreau, was beaten from the 
banks of the river, cut into three 
parts, and driven on the road to Mi- 
Jan. On the 26th Serrurier’s divi- 
sion.of 8000 men were surrounded, 
and forced to lay down their arms. 
Ona the 29th Suwarrow entered Mi- 
lan in triumph, and the French ar- 
my had already lost 11,000 men, and 
the pursuit was continued until Mo- 
reau was hunted to the shelter of 
the Alps. On May 27, Turin, the 
great depot of the French, was taken, 
with 261 pieces of cannon, 60,000 
muskets, and immense stores, and 
Moreau was finally hunted through 
the Apennines to Genoa. In three 
months from the opening of the cam- 
paign, the enemy were driven to the 
frontier, Lombardy was reconquer- 
ed, and the fruit of all Napoleon’s 
campaigns lost. 

Butthe Aulic Council was still the 
incumbrance of Russian and Aus- 
trian valour in the field, and by its 
order the Archduke was rendered 
inactive, and Suwarrow, to his mea- 
sureless indignation, was ordered to 
disperse his army in the siege of her 
Italian fortresses. The enemy taking 
advantage of this signal folly, now 
rejoined their broken forces, and, un- 
der Macdonald and Moreau, rushed 
down upon the plain. Thence ensu- 
ed one of the most obstinate and 
sanguinary contests of modern war, 





[Aug. 
the famous battle of the Trebbia. The 
historian has described this encoun- 
ter with admirable vividness. Su- 
warrow’s vigilance was not to be 


taken by surprise. On the first tid. 
ings of the French in Tuscany, he 
formed his plan, abandoned all the 
minor sieges, and by his marvellous 
energy collected, in the midst of the 
most inclement season, an army of 
36,000 men, to meet the first shock 
of the advancing enemy. In an in- 
teresting note, Mr Alison observes 
the peculiarity, that the fate of the 
Italian peninsula has been thrice de- 
cided on the same spot. In the bat- 
tle between the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians ; in that between the Aus. 
trians and French in 1746; and in the 
present one between the Russians 
and French in 1799. He further ob- 
serves the similar coincidences in 
the encounters at Vittoria, Leipsic, 
Lutzen, Fleurus, &c. “a striking 
proof how permanent is the opera- 
tion of the causes which under every 
variety of the military art, conduct 
hostile nations.” 

The French were the assailants, 
tempted by the hope- of capturing 
General Ott’s division, which was in 
advance. On the advance of Suwar- 
row the enemy were driven back 
over the Tidone by a charge of Cos- 
sacks. Their right, under Victor, was 
next charged in flank by the Cos- 
sacks, great part cut to pieces, and 
the rest driven across the Trebbia. 
The Russians pursued. “In the 
heat of the pursuit they plunged, like 
the Carthaginians of old, into that 
classic stream,” but were repulsed 
by the fire of the French batteries, 
and the hostile armies bivouacked 
for the night on the same ground 
which had been occupied 1900 years 
before* by the troops of Hannibal 
and the Roman legions. 

The next day was the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Kolin, in which 
the Austrians had obtained their 
principal victory over Frederick the 
Great. Suwarrow, in compliment to 
his allies gave for the watchword, 





* There is a slight chronological error here, too slight to be mentioned, but in the 


work of a scholar. 
years ago. 


The Roman battle of the Trebbia was fought more then 2000 
The battle of Canne was fought in the 536th year of Rome. 


(B. C. 


217.) The action on the Trebbia had occurred in the first Italian campaign, two 


years before. 
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“ Theresa and Kolin.” The action 
began at six in the morning. The 
French again crossed the Trebbia, 
but after a long and desperate strug- 
gle, were driven back through the 
river. The battle extended along 
the whole line up into the mountains, 
and the French divisions, all forced 
to give ground, retired to the oppo- 
site bank of the Trebbia. Both arm- 
ies felt that the work of carnage was 
to be renewed on the following day, 
and Suwarrow resolved that the day 
should be decisive. 

Of all the anxious periods of war, 
the most anxious must be such a 
night as the hostile armies were now 
to spend, in sight of each other, 
wasted by toil, thinned by slaughter, 
yet preparing for the dreadful colli- 
sion which must extinguish either. 
“The troops on both sides lay down 
round their watchfires on the oppo- 
site shores of the Trebbia; which 
still, as in the days of Hannibal, 
flows in a gravelly bed, between 
banks of moderate height, clothed 
with stunted trees and underwood. 
The corps of Rosenberg alone had 
crossed the stream, and reached 
Settino, in the rear of the French 
lines. But, disquieted by its separa- 
tion from the remainder of the army, 
and ignorant of the immense advan- 
tages of its position, it passed an 
anxious night, in square, with the 
cavalry bridled, and the men sleep- 
ing on their guns, and before day- 
break, withdrew to the Russian side 
of the river.” A brief, but striking 
scene occurred, to disturb the slum- 
berings of those two mighty hosts. 
“Towards midnight, three French 
battalions, misled by false reports, 
entered in disorder into the bed of 
the Trebbia, and opened a fire of 
musquetry upon the Russian vi- 
dettes. The two armies immediately 
started to their arms. The cavalry 
on both sides rushed into the river, 
the artillery as without distin- 
guishing, on friends and foes; and 
the extraordinary spectacle was ex- 
hibited of a combat by moonlight 
by hostile bodies up to the middle 
in water. At length the officers suc- 
ceeded in putting an end to this use- 
less butchery ; and the rival armies, 
separated only by the stream, sank 
into sleep within a few yards of each 
other, amid the dead and dying.” 
On the third morning, June the tenth, 
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the French, reckoning on the arrival 
of Moreau, within the next twenty- 
four hours, again crossed the river, 
maneuvring to turn both flanks of the 
Russians; “a hazardous operation at 
all times,” as the historian observes, 
“ unless conducted by a greatly 
superior army ; from the dispersion 
of force which it requires, but doubly 
so in the present instance, from the 
risk of one of his wings being driven 
into the Po.- Such was the fatigue 
of the men on both sides that they 
could not commence the action be~ 
fore ten o'clock. Suwarrow at that 
hour was beginning to put his troops 
in motion, when the French ap- 
peared in two lines on the opposite 
shore of the Trebbia, with the inter- 
vals between the columns filled with 
cavalry, and instantly the first line 
crossed the river, with the water up 
tothe soldiers’ armpits, and advanced 
to the attack.” The engagement now 
began with great fierceness along the 
whole front, the impetuosity of the 
French gained some successes, but 
the intrepidity of the Russians soon 
brought their columns to a stand, 
then pressing on them with the 
bayonet, drove them into the river, 
with murderous execution. All the 
French divisions were thus repulsed, 
a charge by Prince Lichtenstein, at 
the head of the reserve, bursting on 
the flank of the central division 
under Montrichard, and beginnin 

the general victory. The whole left 
bank of the Trebbia was again 
cleared, when night once more fell 
on the battle. The slaughter on both 
sides was nearly equal, the French 
suffering the hideous loss of 12,000 
killed and wounded; the allies 
scarcely an inferior number. But the 
French had fought the battle of de- 
spair; and taking advantage of the 
darkness, fled from the field. At 
daybreak a despatch intercepted 
from Macdonald to Moreau, de- 
scribing the army as all but un- 
done, and detailing the line of re- 
treat, sent the whole Allied force in 
pursuit. The French were speedily 
overtaken, and all their divisions ter- 
ribly mutilated. Victor's corps was 
broken, and dispersed. At Placentia 
5000 wounded, with four generals, 
were taken; and Macdonald was 
hunted beyond the Larda. The 
division of Lapaype was scattered 
through the mountains. And the 
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result of the battle and pursuit in 
prisoners was 510 officers, and 
12,738 privates. Moreau was already 
marching to the aid of his country- 
men, but his cireumspection had left 
them to their fate ; and while he was 
deliberating, another wonder was 
0 agar for him in the capture of 

urin. Suwarrow knew the value 
of time, and had urged the siege 
with a rapidity that bafiled all the 
calculations of the French master of 
tactics. On the |9th the second 
parallel was opened. Two hundred 
pieces of cannon were in battery, and 
such was the effect of the iron shower 
which they poured on the devoted 
citadel, that, though one of the 
strongest in Europe, it hoisted the 
white flag within twenty-four hours ! 
This capture gave into the hands of 
the Allies 618 pieces of artillery, 
40,000 muskets, 50,000 hundred 
weight of powder, and vast stores. 
Suwarrow instantly flew to attack 
Moreau, but the Frenchman cau- 
tiously drew back, and the cam- 
paign partially closed, having al- 
ready cost France the enormous 
number of 60,000 out of the su. 
perb force of 100,000 men which had 
descended from the Apennines. It 
is, even at this distance of time, 
painful to think how soon this ex- 
penditure of science and valour was 
rendered useless by the jealousies of 
the continental sovereigns. The 
eagerness of Austria to secure her 
Italian possessions threw a cloud 
upon the final portion of the allied 
triumph, and prepared the calami- 
ties which brought Napoleon to the 
gates of Vienna. The historian con- 
cludes this stirring scene with one 
of those eloquent, pious, and manly 
observations which give so peculiar 
a value to his labours. ‘ England 
alone remained throughout unsul- 
lied by crime, unfettered by the 
‘ consciousness of robbery; and she 
alone continued, to the end, unsubdued 
in arms. It is not by imitating the 
= of a hostile power, but by stead- 
astly shunning it, that ultimate suc. 
cess is to be obtained. The gains 
of iniquity to nations, not less than 
to individuals, are generally more 
than compensated by their pains; 
and the only foundation for durable 
prosperity is to be found in that stre- 
nuous but upright course, which re- 
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sists equally the seduction and the 
violence of crime. 

We have spoken of the author’s 
descriptive powers as entitling him 
to take a high rank among historians, 
Every chapter of his volumes fur- 
nishes evidence of this title; but we 
shall rest on his sketch of the Rus- 
sian movement over the Alps of 
Glarus. The defeat of Korsakow, 
an unlucky and presumptuous offi. 
cer, by Massena at Zurich, had turn- 
ed the tide of Russian success, and 
forced Suwarrow to stop in the 
midst of victory. He had stormed 
the St Gothard, when the ill news 
arrived from Korsakow; and there 
was no alternative but to retreat, in 
the first instance, through the “ her- 
rible defile” of the Shachenthal. 
“ Suwarrow, with troops exhausted 
by fatigue, and a heart boiling with 
indignation, was compelled to com- 
mence the perilous journey. No 
words can do justice to the difficul- 
ties experienced by the Russians in 
this terrible march, or the heroism 
of the brave men engaged in it. 
Obliged to abandon their artillery 
and baggage, the whole army advan- 
ced in single file, dragging the beasts 
of burden after them. Numbers 
slipped down the precipices, and 
perished miserably, Others, worn 
out with fatigue, lay down on the 
track, and were trodden under foot 
by the multitude which followed 
them, or fell into the hands of Le- 
courbe, who closely hung on their 
rear. So complete was the disper- 
sion of the army, that their leading 
files had reached the Muten before 
the last had left Altdorf; and the 
precipices beneath the path were 
covered with horses, equipages, 
arms, and soldiers, unable to conti- 
nue the laborious ascent. At length 
they reached the Muten, when the 
troops, in a _ hospitable valley, 
abounding with cottages and green 
fields, hoped for a respite from their 
fatigues.” Butin this hope they were 
totally disappointed. The French 
successes had enabled Massena and 
Molitor to combine a general pur- 
suit of the gallant soldiery of Su. 
warrow. The Austrians on whom 
he depended had retired; and the 
field-marshal found that he had 
reached the Mutenthal only to be 
exposed to the whole of Massena’s 
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army on the one side, and Molitor’s 
on the other. The enemy’s bri- 
gades were soon seen on the crests 
of the mountains. Suwarrow called 
a council of war, and “ following 
only the dictates of his own impetu- 
ous courage,” proposed an imme- 
diate advance to Schwytz in the 
rear of the French position. His of- 
ficers strongly urged the necessity 
of a march into the Grisons, to join 
the remaining wing of the army, 
and the command wasgiven. “The 
veteran conqueror, with the utmost 
difficulty, was persuaded to alter bis 
plans, and, for the first time in his 
life, he ordered a retreat, weeping 
with indignation.” The path over 
the summit of the Alps of Glarus 
was even more rugged than through 
the Shachenthal, and the horses and 
beasts of burden had all perished 
under the fatigue of the former 
march. Hardships, probably une- 
qualled in the annals of all former 
war, and to be equalled only by the 
future sufferings of the French them- 
selves in the country of Suwarrow, 
attended this dreadful effort. “ On 
the morning on which the army set 
out from Glarus, a heavy fall of 
snow (October the 5th) both oblite- 
rated all traces of a path, and aug- 
mented the natural difficulties of the 
passage. The wearied column 
wound its painful way among inhos- 
pitable mountains, in single file, 
without either stores to sustain its 
strength, or covering to shelter it 
from the weather. The snow, 
which in the upper parts of the moun- 
tain, was two feet deep, and soft 
from newly falling, rendered the 
ascent so fatiguing, that the strong- 
est men could with difficulty ascend 
but a few miles a-day. No cottages 
were to be found in those dreary 
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and sterile mountains; not even 
trees were to be met with, to form 
the cheerful light of the bivouacs ; 
vast grey rocks starting up among 
the snow alone broke the mournful 
uniformity of the scene ; and under 
their shelter, or on the open surface 
of the mountain, without covering 
or fire, were the soldiers obliged to 
lie down, and pass the long and 
dreary autumnal night. Great num- 
bers perished of cold, or sunk down 
precipices, or into crevices from 
which they were unable to extricate 
themselves, and where they were 
soon choked by the drifting of the 
snow. With inconceivable difficulty 
the head of the column, on the fol- 
lowing morning, at length reached, 
amid colossal rocks, the summit of 
the ridge. Butit was not the smi- 
ling plains of Italy which there met 
their view; but a sea of mountains, 
wrapped in the snowy mantle which 
seemed the winding sheet of the 
army, interspersed with cold grey 
clouds floating around their peaks. 
The Alps of Tyrol and the Gri- 
sons, whese summits stretched as 
far as the eye could reach in every 
direction, presented a vast wilder- 
ness.” 

Again we congratulate the author, 
and still more the public, on the ap- 
pearance of such a work. His first 
two volumes gave the history of re- 
volt; his present volumes the his- 
tory of revolution. His next will 
give the consummate tyranny—the 
whole forming the most powerful 
moral ever addressed to the sense 
of nations :—a great tribute to pub- 
lic wisdom, and, above all, import- 
ant to England in a crisis which will 
try whether she is to fall as a warn- 
ing, or to triumph as a protector, to 
the civilized world, 
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A FEW MORE GREEK EPIGRAMS. 
TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM HAY. 


I. 


(ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA- THE NINE POETESSES OF GREECE, 


Taods bsoyaworous EAimav—x.t.A. 


The Heliconian springs, and rocky steeps 

Of Macedonian Piérus have heard 

The god-voiced strains of women, and with song 
Prexilla nurtured,—M yro,—Anyte 

The female Homer,—thee of Lesbian dames 
Famed for their flowing ringlets—Sappho first 
In glory,—and Erinna,—Telesilla, 

Great in thy growing fame,—Corinna, thee— 
Thee the bright songstress of the warlike shield, 
Athena’s,—Nossis mild, and woman-voiced,— 
And gentle Myrtis last :—meet makers all 

On the bright page of everliving song. 

Nine Muses mighty Uranus produced, 

And nine the Earth,—a deathless joy to man. 


Il. 
(ANTIPATER OF BIDON.) 
Tlavgosmns Hetvva——x.F.A. 


Few subjects briefly treated form the lays 

For which Erinna wears the Muse's bays ; 

Thus fame is hers :—nor o’er what she hath sung 
Hath sable night her shadowy pinions flung. 

But o’er our works is dark oblivion spread : 
Though numberless—what are we but the dead ? 
Yea better the brief notes which swans may sing, 
Than the daws’ croakings to the clouds of spring. 


III. 
(UNKNoWN.) 
"Agrs Aoysvopetrny oF MEAT TOTOXAV—x.T.A. 


Thou who hadst lately birth to music given 

Of bee-engender’d hymns, and swan-voiced lays, 
Art now o’er Acheron’s dark waters driven 

By fate,—the spindle of man’s life that sways. 
Yet still, Erinna, will the Muse proclaim 
Thy labours—deathless in the choirs of fame. 


IV. 
(AGATHIAS. )—EPITAPH ON HIS SISTER EUGENIA. 
Tay 7d gos avoyouray ty ry rain—x.7.r. 


Mark where the flower of love and song is laid,— 
Skilled too in law’s * ennobling lore,—the maid 
Eugenia’s tomb, on which, their ringlets shorn, 
The Muses, Themis, Venus, spread,—and mourn. 








* The civil law, in the time of Agathias, was studied with so great zeal, that even ladies devoted 
themselves to it. 


Vide Gipgon, Yo, iii, p. 38. 
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(UNKNoWN.) 
* “Hens Doky v8 xeel by wovoncs Tipiwa—n.r.r. 


Tyrinna, nobly-born, the theme of fame 

And song,—to virtue’s sacred heights I came: 
For thrice nine years I lived: and now forlorn 
In sighs and tears my wretched parents mourn. 
A widow’d house is theirs,—of me bereft, 

Who childless left them,—and no blossom left. 
Sad change this rocky tomb,—my narrow home 
For my paternal mansion’s lofty dome! 

Vain creed of pious men,—vain hopes, vain fears, 
Or why my father’s house—thus steep’d in tears! 


vi. 
(DAMAGETUS. ) 
Yorarey, w Daxaia—x.7.r. 


Theano’s words, Phocza, when the night 
Of death was gathering round her eyes, were these,— 
“ Apellicus, my husband—my delight, 
Why art thou roaming on the distant seas, 
When death is standing near me: Oh! that I 
Could thy loved fingers clasp in mine—and die.” 


Vil. 
(PAUL OF THESSALONICA.) 
Hetbwovy WOTE—2.T.A. 


Thee, Aristodice, erst all admired— 

Proud of six sons—though born in grief and pain: 
Earth with the sea against thy peace conspired, 

Three have the waves,—and three disease has slain: 
Thou weep’st—and at their tombs the nightingale— 
Thou chid’st the deep—and halcyon seems to wail. 


Vill. 
(CRINAGORAS. ) 
Elagos nvbovpsy Tomeiv poda—x.7.A- 
WINTER ROSES SENT TO A LADY ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


We roses, Lady, with flower-leving May 
Are wont to come,—but now ’mid Winter’s cold 
We love our purple blossoms to unfold, 

And greet thee well on this thy natal day. 


For thy near spousals, too, our sweets we bring,— 
Deeming it better, and more blest to shed 
Our blushing fragrance round thy lovely head, 
Than tarry for the genial warmth of Spring. 





“ * This inscription was copied at Samos, and sent to England in 1825. It is to 
be found in the Museum Criticum, vol. i. p. 350. 
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A few more Greek Epijrams. 


Ix. 
(ALPHEUS OF MITYLENE. ) 
Kewetgion wPaddicoi—x.7.r+ 


Covered by winter snows, around her young, 

With sheltering wings, a hen more closely clung, 
Till the keen frosts of heaven, which long she tried 
To struggle with, prevailed, and then she died. 
Procne, Medea, you were mothers too: 

Blush when you learn what even a bird could do. 


x. 
(UNCERTAIN. ) 
Oios tus Devyav cov danvezcor—x.t.r. 
ON MYRO’S STATUE OF THE RUNNER LADAS. 


As when with eager haste, and rapid bound, 

While thy light tiptoe scarcely touched the ground,—. 
Thymus thou fledst,—whose feet the wind surpass, 
Such, Ladas, art thou there in Myro’s brass. 

There every eager muscle seems to breathe 

With expectation of famed Pisa’s wreath. 

How full of hope !—each hollow flank sends up 

The panting breath to that determined lip— 

Soon from the base upon the wreath ’twill dart— 
Oh! swift the wind, but swifter Myro’s art. 


xt. 
(ZENODOTUS OF EPHESUS.) 

Tenysiny noes’ teed PaPugh xovi—x.7.A. 

EPITAPH ON TIMON THE MISANTHROPE, 
Twist round me, thou rough earth, the prickly thorn : 
Let the crooked, savage bramble branch adorn 
My tomb, that birds of spring may shun the place, 
And I may rest alone in perfect peace. 


Unloved of all, the misanthrope am I— 
Timon, of whom even Pluto’s self is shy. 


XItT. 
(ARISTON. ) 
Aumais » Dsrcdupnres. 


Trembling with age, propped by her guiding staff, 
Came Ampelis, who loved strong wine to quaff: 
Slyly she tried to fill with new prese’d juice 

Her great, huge cup—fit for a Cyclop’s use. 

Vain effort! she like an old vessel sank, 

And the huge vat the reeling tippler drank : 

So near this sunny, wine-exhaling spot, 

Euterpe placed her aged corpse to rot. 


XII. 
(AUTOMEDON.) 
Nuxarns driyos piv—x.T.A. 


Like the soft breeze that round the cordage sighs, 
Mildly at first Nicetas’ periods rise: 
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But soon the gathering gale, the quivering mast, 
The bellying canvass, stretched before the blast, 
The richly-laden vessel onward urge 

Over the swelling ocean's restless surge, 

Until at length its destined course it close, 

And in the waveless haven find repose. 


XIV. 
(SERAPION OF ALEXANDRIA.) 
Tots’ ‘orrty Qwrds morvigytos—X.T.A. 


The bones, perchance, of toil- worn mortal these ; 
Merchant’s, or fisher’s, on the dark rough seas. 
Oh! tell to mortals, when their hopes run fast 

To other hopes, that ‘ius they are at last.* 


xv. 
(LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM.) 
Tay ixPuyotowy pemrgss—x.t.ro 
ON APELLES’ PICTURE OF VENUS ANADYOMENE. 


From her own mother’s bosom just escaped 
Came genial Venus; while adown her skin 

The foam-bells sparkled. Her Apelles saw 

In all her kindling beauty, and there fixed, 

Not her bright semblance, but her breathing self. 
See with what grace her finger-tips express 

The moisture from her hair,—and beautiful 

Is passion’s lustre mildly beaming forth 

From her large eyes: and, oh! that swelling breast 
Heralds perfection—by its quince-Jike round. 
Minerva’s self and Jove’s own queen exclaim, 
Yes, Jupiter, to this t we yield the palm. 





It would be observed that, in one of the epigrams in our last Number, 
Mr Hay had changed “ three hundred” into ‘ thirty” —rather a bold pro- 
ceeding ; but the truth is, that he had complained to us of the difficulty of 
introducing “ three hundred” into the line, and we advised him—jocular- 
ly—to reduce the number. He took us at our word, not supposing that 
we would have allowed the change to pass unnoticed—believing, indeed, 
that we would have taxed our own ingenuity to give the right number, 
We forgot it. Pray, why do none of the numerous young gentlemen who 
continued for months sending us versions of epigrams already translated 
by us or our friends in our articles on the Greek Anthology, try their hands 
now on new epigrams? "Tis easy to do over again, badly, or indifferently, 
or even well, what has already been done admirably. *Tis difficult to do 
excellently a thing of the kind—for the first time—or without a model. 
We owe many thanks and many apologies to some of the scholars whose 
contributions have not yet seen the light, and chiefly to Mr Price. An- 
other month shall not elapse without due honour being done to them ; and, 
mean while, we have only to beg pardon for our apparent neglect, and to 
assure them of our rea/ gratitude and regard. ON 





* This epigram is inscribed—sis ieria dvéedwua xtiuive arnutanra—on human 
bones lying uncared for. 
t+ Alluding to the judgment of Paris, 
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THE SKETCHER. 
No. XII. 


Werxr youcompelled to make choice 
of one month out of the twelve for 
sketching, you would probably select 
May, for the impression of the change 
from sterility to verdure is then 
freshest; and it has a name, that 
predisposes you in its favour, and is 
stamped in the world’s manual with 
the sign of Cupid’s prerogative. 

* He reign’d a month and that was 
May.” 


But in our delightful climate, 
where verdure reigns more than half, 
and beauty of some kind survives 
the whole year through, the God 


of Love somewhat lingers in his 
coming that he may stay the longer. 
The boasted blue of an Italian sky 
has little charm for him when the 
burnt up soil offers no cool freshness 
for the sole of his foot, so he takes to 
his wings and migrates, and I doubt 
not, as punctually as the cuckoo to a 
day, you will fiad him, the very first 
week in June, newly alighted ina 
green meadow, skirted by a deep 
wood of arbour-creating trees, just 
dipping his pink feet, or tips of his 
silver-white wings in a pure stream- 
let, that ever after sings melodies of 
gentleness—perhaps that very 


* Hidden brook, 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the quiet woods all night, 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 


Correggio must certainly have been 
here, and hence the chasm in his 
history, and little isknown about him; 
he must have been here, when Eng- 
land waa merry England, and with 
his palette in hand, studying behind 
a screen of boughs, have well seen 
and painted the Urchin Deity, whose 
flesh was of the rose and lily, ani- 
mated with the ever-moving stream 
of ichor the divine. And was not he, 
thegifted Correggio, by, when Venus 
brought the yet innocent infant to 
Mercury the eloquent, to be taught 
his letters? and how wonderfully 
has he represented the scene in his 
— of this subject now in our 

ational Gallery! Here we see what 
was the “infant school to which 
‘Cupid went, in the greenwood.” Yet 
even from that he returned not half 
80 innocent as he went—there under 
rock and shade of tender leafage, 
were no monkey antics, and slapping 
of sides to tune up the multiplica- 
tion table; no unhuman gesticula- 
tions, and undulating screams for 
infant speech; for the little creature 
was rather dull at his book, and gave 
buta down cast at the leaves; but 
there is yet a sly look from under 
his eyelid, showing the true spirit 
that is in him, and that is seen quiver- 
Yng in every limb with the will to 
escape among the sparkling leaves 
of the thicket, as he would disdain to 
learn even from the God of Elo- 


quence, conscious of an intuitive 
genius that would one day make him 
master paramount over the whole 
College of the “ Diffusion of Know- 
ledge Society;” and we know he was 
afterwards professor of painting, from 
the story of the Grecian Maid, and 
that he taught Quintin Matsys, nay 
Raphael himself, and as many more, 
who ever gained best celebrity. But 
the month was June —the scene in 
England. Unless I drop allegory, I 
shall be thought to have robbed the 
portfolio of T. Moore’s anthology, 
though the whole account may be 
seen written in pure Greek, and 
translated into “most choice Italian,” 
and every other language, living or 
dead. 

How beautiful is June from its 
commencement to its close, the pride 
and “‘ manhood of the year.” 
infinitely varied in its changes until 
it robes the earth in its full richness. 
Life,—fresh, vigorous life,—is in the 
air and in the sunbeams— myriads of 
harmless creatures of every shape 
and hue, to delight the eye and enjoy 
the wide profusion, attest in visible 
happiness the bounty of God. Asa 
whole, how varied and fascinating is 
the landscape; and in its minutest 
parts of blade and foliage, what teem- 
ing luxuriance is there of life and 
beauty! The wood is vocal though 
the songster be hid among the leaves. 
The humble bee, searching into the 
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full flower, and injuring it not, the 
climbing beetle practising his gym- 
nastics like an amateur over green 
stalk and stem, the spray elastic to 
the young bird’s pressure, the dew 
sparkling with blessedness, the cool, 
inviting shade, and the yellow gleam, 
not fixed, but changefully coursing 
as if itself were a moving spirit 
of delight, all these make every 
nook and cranny of nature’s para- 
dise a theatre of wonders. ‘There 
is a communion between heaven 
and earth, and the very moon and 
stars, as they look down upon the 
sleeping woods in silent intelligence, 
acknowledge a kindred love, and it 
is writ in the broad face of the Hea- 
vens, “ The hand that made us is 
divine.” If so wondrous be the 
work of that divine hand, even muti- 
lated as it is, and under curse, what 
will it be when that is removed, and 
perfection shall be no longer a 
dream ! 

Beautiful June! Why is it that 
all painters have failed to represent 
the beautiful greens of this luxuriant 
month? In the early part of it I 
spent some time in study among the 
woods opposite Clifton. They are, 
as I have stated in a former paper of 
The Sketcher, the very best painting 
ground. Their peculiarity of form 
and character I have before describ- 
ed; but I cannot now forbear re- 
marking, that I never was so forcibly 
struck with the greens; they were 
of all shades, but rich as if every 
other colour had by turns blended 
with them, yet unmixed, so perfect 
in predominance was the green 
throughout. So varied likewise was 
the texture, whether effected by dis- 
tance, by variety of shade, by oppo- 
sition, or by character of ground. 


* There was much of the emerald, not 


in colour only, but in its transparent 
depth. The illumination, brilliant 
even under the shadows of the trees, 
in the hollows, and fern-covered as- 
cent, under the foliage, was most 
lovely. Then amid the depth of 
wood, the tall thorns, with newly 
assumed elegance, mingling their 
blossoms, fresh and white, here in 
masses, there in dots, like diamond, 
pear], and jewellery over a regal 
mantle of green, yet all with such 
modesty, and, if the expression be 
allowed, such affection, interweaving 
and interspersing the innocent gai- 
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ety; and here retiring into the 
depth of shade, relieving and mak- 
ing the depths still deeper, yet de- 
lighting,as the Latin happily express- 
es it, “ consociare,”’ rendered the 
smaller passages complete pictures. 
Bring the critic to this test, and mark 
how nature will laugh at him in her 
sweet mockery, and bid him unfold 
the bandage from his eyes. Who 
will deny the taste of Price, though 
he had some strange notions of the 
picturesque? “ As the green of 
Spring,” says he, “from its compa< 
rative colduess, is, upon the whole, 
unfavourable to landscape painting ; 
in like manner its flowers and blos- 
soms, from their too distinct and 
splendid appearance, are apt to pro- 
duce a glare and spottiness so de- 
structive of that union which is the 
very essence of a picture, whether 
in nature or imitation.” Where was 
ever sweeter union than that I have 
been describing? He had one whole 
or large Jandscape in bis mind’s eye, 
and he would not have it disturbed ; 
and had he written when his eyes 
saw this whole, he would not have 
noticed the blossoms. But when he 
would reduce the scale of his con- 
ceptions, and make a picture of that 
which only before formed a part, he 
then would see, because he ought to 
see, the blossoms; which, however, 
he tells us in a note, when white, are 
more unfavourable to landscape 
than any others, by bringing the ob« 
jects too near the eye, and disturb- 
ing the aérial perspective and grada- 
tion of distance. Mere nonsense; 
as if Nature did not know how to 
glaze and subdue, or bring forward 
her blossoms to please herself and 
every one else, who would not let 
their theory mar their taste, and rob 
it of its feeling. Whoever yet saw 
Nature in her wild growth obtrusive 
and disagreeable in any of her orna- 
ments? We must not have in our 
eye orchards with whitewashed 
stems, and regularly planted in rows, 
and daubed with mud and grafted: 
by art, and fancy their spottiness is 
all Nature’s dving, who on the con- 
trary is every evening throwing over 
them a mantle in pity; and where 
did he learn, but from some artificial 
formation of mound and meadow 
where there should have been none, 
that the green was cold. Is it nota 
colour cumposed of cool and het 
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colour? and who knows the proper 
proportion better than the Great 
Alchymist ? 

This condemnation, too, of Price’s 
probably proceeds from another false 
view of art, arising from a false prac- 
tice of finishing off every corner ofa 
picture, which is not in imitation of 
nature. When we look at nature 
with a view to a picture, the eye is 
fixed on one object, and though it 
sees others, it sees them less dis- 
tinctly ; yet, practically, painters 
often err; and without reference to 
the character of that one view, turn 
too individual attention to the parts 
which are thus taken out of the pro- 

r mental perspective; and the 
fault becomes the more striking, as 
the area on which they are represent- 
ed is reduced. The chief masters 
have, with great art and care, aveided 
this, but the igaorant and tasteless 
have not felt the reason of the obscu- 
rity,and with a foolish avarice looked 
for more than was fairly offered. Now 
I would ask the question again, why 
are not these lovely and varied 
greens of June attempted by artists ? 
Why have they not been fully at- 
tempted by the old masters? Per- 
haps they had not the pigments; in 
this respect, perhaps their means 
were more limited. But surely che- 
mical science has done much of late 
years in discovery of colours. What- 
ever we have lost that the old mas- 
ters had, it cannot be pretended that 
our colours are not both more nu- 
merous, and their properties better 
understood. . Again, dues the defect 
arise from this, that because we do 
not see these greens in the old mas- 
ters, we do not dare attempt the no- 
velty? I cannot think this, for we 
have sufficiently shown we dare to 
depart from them even in the best 
rules and principles of the art. There 
is a great difficulty, | admit; for 
as the colour is composed of oppo- 
sites, the danger of offensive selec- 
tion and combination is great; but 
still, we must overcome mere diffi- 
culties. Is this or that beautifu! in 
nature, does it delight my eye, en- 

e my mind into agreeable specu- 
ations? This is the question to be 
asked. If so, it must be studied 
closely, and imitated. What Rem- 
brandt and other painters, who aim 
at great richness, have effected with 
browns, nature does with greens ; 


there is as much richness, as much 
depth, as much shade, as much illu- 
mination, nay more, than those great 
men have preduced with the other 
colours. Such were my speculations 
in the woods in the early part of 
June, and while making them, with 
half closed eyes, I lay indolently 
upon the soft mossy bank, under the 
protection of overhanging boughs, 
whese whispering music and re- 
freshing airs I heard and felt whenI 
no longer saw their colour, shade, 
or sunshine—and then in that deli- 
cious repose, when the imagination 
acts the magician, copjures up and 
enchants, even then did the ugly 
phantom of a doubt cross my vision, 
glaring like jealousy, the green-eyed 
monster. He had‘a palette on his 
thumb, bright with crone, and ultra- 
marine Prussian blue, and patent 
yellow, at which he pointed with an 
air of conceit. You abominable 
Sketcher, quoth he, what know you 
about the perfection or imperfections 
of modern art, you who have not 
visited for long years our great me- 
tropolis, the empire of art ? What is 
there of antiquity tobe compared to 
modern improvements? There has 
been a march of sciences and arts. 
Reform has new-animated genius, go 
and behold excellence. 1 felt that 
invisible spirit, the Great Agitator, 
Conscience, within, creeping up into 
my mouth, and peering from out the 
corners of my eyes for a nook to 
escape into; but that not being prac- 
ticable, I knew him to return, and sit 
coldly like an imp of evil on the 
mushroom the heart, and there take 
part against me, muttering slanderer, 
vilifier, and other no gentle terms. 
I arose as the vision departed, and 
said, with an assumed air of com- 
posed defiance, “I will meet thee at 
Philippi!” When more awake, I 
resolved to keep my word to the 
ghost, and prepared fora visit to the 
metropolis to enjoy its exhibitions 
and picture galleries, to see all this 
boasted excellence, the magnificent 
perfection which, I had been told, 
the arts had attained. Preparation, 
indeed, quoth Benjamin the Travel- 
ler, scarcely deigning to take the 
cigar from his mouth, the rail-road 
swaggerer, the timer of coaches; who 
wants preparation, when he can go 
a hundred miles and back again in 
a few hours? Very well, Mr Benja- 
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min, and is there nota scheme afloat 
to waft none but subscribers to 
Paris and back first, and then to all 
the principal cities in Europe, in an 
aeronautical ship, built by the Euro- 
pean Aeronautical Society? Subserip- 
tions for the year Two Guineas! 
But could you blow me those hund- 
red and twenty miles through a tun- 
nel in a minute, much preparation 
would be requisite. We country 
mice must trim our whiskers and 
manners to the newest cut ere we 
visit the town mice. In decent res- 
pect, therefore, did I take ten days’ 
preparation to syringe my ears and 
bathe my eyes with honey-water, 
that I might hear all Metropolitan 
dication, and bear the unparalleled 
blaze of academical glory ; and be- 
sides, it was needful to dream I had 
been in Trophonius’ Cave to acquire 
the gift of silence. But Maga, who 
commands every one of her child- 
ren “fari que sentiat,” to speak 
what he thinks, and has spol] and 
power to make even a Trappist lo- 
quacious, has absolved me from the 
imaginary vow, and bids me without 
fear of authority dare, on all occa- 
sions, to vindicate the principles of 
taste I feel to be correct. 

There is no disputing about tastes 
(de gustibus), is but a vulgar apo- 
logy for corrupt taste in art and 


_ morals; and it is false; for if it be 


true, there is no such thing as aré. 
For that which rests on no principles 
deserves not the name. Though the 
foundation of art be the Mines 
imitation, yet its test is truth, that 
has strung the human heart so nicely, 
that it vibrates to the slightest touch 
that is in affinity with it; and as by 
combinations infinite is the music, 
so by the same are the imitations; 
they are of every variety, and the 
whole scale is poetry. And what- 
ever production truth does not so 
attest by its vibration, though it af- 
fect to be imitation, is either false to 
that foundation, or does not ascend 
beyond the bare means from which 
it is the business of art both to com- 
bine and create. The rudest outline 
of a man or a horse will delight a 
child, because it is imitation ; and 
thus we are by nature predisposed 
to be pleased with every resemblance. 
But it is alone worthy the painter or 
the poet to take advantage of this 
first impulse to admire; and not to 
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be content with representing the 
bare thing, not even in its most mi- 
nute correctness, but through it, and 
by his manner of treating it, and 
combining to direct the easily led 
mind to conceptions not exactly re- 
presented, not substantially per se 
embodied, but discoverable through 
the imagination, and that by, as it 
were, some invisible touches of 
truth. 

To be satisfied with the mere imi- 
tation of objects is to mistake the 
means for the end of art. If this, 
then, be true, “ imitation” must, 
when applied to art, be a term of 
extended meaning, and will often 
sacrifice individual and minute re- 
semblance, at the dictation of a 
greater truth, which lies rather in 
the whole than the parts. It will, 
therefore, be the business of art 
very frequently, in its process of 
imitation, to reject much that the 
actual organ, the eye, when directed 
to it, sees, in order more fully to 
portray what the mind’s eye, by 
overlooking the detail, is enabled to 
see, and more to impress the judg- 
ment which the mind alone can 
make. And this process is more 
true as to actual vision than many 
painters would by their practice 
seem to admit; for, in any given 
view, the greater part is but indis- 
tinctly seen, It indeed appears 
strange, but it is so, that the mind 
has a power over the organs of sight, 
of arresting in transitu, as it were, 
and putting in abeyance an impres- 
sion; and thus, while we see but 
with one eye the particular object 
at which we look (or we should 
see two), the more indistinct im- 
pressions of side objects are suf- 
fered to remain, so that the eye is 
in part only idle. But I am specu- 
lating out of my depth. 

It is with this view of art I go 
to exhibitions; and pictures give 
me pleasure or pain, or I am indif- 
ferent to them, as they agree or 
disagree with the test I have laid 
down. Let genius have ample scope, 
“verge and room enough.” For 
truth is of infinite space before tis, 
as error is behind us. The gréat 
business is to ascertain that our 
faces are in the right direction, for 
there is no limit either way- But 
we must take the trouble to think, 
and deeply, if we would be good 
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artists, and not imitate, as Bacon 
observes of him, “ Laughing Pilate,” 
who said, “ what is truth, and would 
not wait for an answer.” 

I must say, then, that the two 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy, 
Somerset House, and of the Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, Pall- 
Mall, are greatly deficient in poeti- 
cal feeling ; and that for lack of this 
better guide, the hand has run riot 
ever the colours of the palette, and 
there they are, crude, unharmonious, 
gaudy, staring, presuming. It is quite 
painful to remain in either exhibi- 
tion, coming from either the National 
Gallery or the British Institution 
exhibitions of the works of the old 
masters. In these there is repose 
for the eye; whatever other detects 
there may be, the mind is not inter- 
rupted in its process of thought by 
obtrusive glare. The others might 
take as their motto, “ Here Opthal- 
mia reigns.” You are too soon 
ready to cry out, “ hide me in night’s 
ebon shades.” Any thing for a 
retreat—refuge from the glare de- 
mon. 

Will this give offence to oe 
names? Well; I have very little 
acquaintance with artists, and none 
whatever with those whose works 
I am mostly disposed to criti- 
cize. But were he or they bosom 
friend or friends—I should say, 
“ Amicus Plato, sed magis amica Ve- 
ritas.” When men of genius seek 
notoriety out of the path of true 
taste, the more they astonish (though 
ultimately they the less please )— 
they become dangerous lights, that 
lead into the quagmires of art, when 
their feet should be straight to- 
wards the pure temple of Fame. We 
see the danger in their imitators— 
till Somerset House is become 
nearly the receptacle of the works 
of one family, and we might say 
from the aged to the infant. And 
the other exhibitions proceed “pari 
passu.” But is there nothing to 
praise, nothing to admire? Yes, 
unquestionably ; but what is good is 
overpowered. Extravagance “rules 
and reigns without control.’ And 
much that is good hes the taint, for 
it is true in art, “ Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.” Tur- 
ner has chosen some years past to 
paint the sun in the middle of his 
pictures, and what hosts of innocent 
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sheep have followed the leader! 
There sticks Polyphemus, the one- 
eyed sun, in the centre of the canvas, 
a daub either of patent yellow or 
flake white, or, in the Annuals, as 
white as the paper can leave him. 
So it has been with every part of the 
compositions—ditto, repeated; and 
some, worse still, repeat themselves, 
till, tired or sick of their imitators, 
they strike off again into some new 
wondrous novelty that must at least 
ensure them the reign for a season. 
Why, for the sake of this trickery 
fame, will Turner persist in throw- 
ing the gauze of flimsy novelty over 
his genius, great as itis? Why will 
he have his works rather wondered 
at for a month, than to please for 
ever? Why should he delight to 
lead the rising British artists astray, 
when it is impossible he can impose 
upon himself? While others adore, 
he must too often despise the works 
of his own hands. Is it that he would 
rest his fame on what he has done, 
and thus mislead, that he may hare 
no rival in the British school here- 
after? There is not a picture of his 
now exhibited that does not merit 
reprobation, from himself. But he 
knows to astonish is now-a-days 
the only way to be foremost. In our 
extravagant conceit for improve- 
ment and novelty, in a word, for re- 
Sorming, whatever has been done 
before is to be put down as wrong, 
If others loved shade, we will have 
light. There must be universal 
mountebanking, political, moral, 
and religious—in trades, arts, and 
sciences. Even in the pulpit, mo- 
dest sincerity, devout demeanour, 
is overlooked. And the best chance 
of succeeding in attracting a con- 
gregation, would be to stand on the 
head and preach, making action with 
the legs, or to wear a red wig and 
rant. “I see no connexion,” says a 
modern wit, “ between modesty and 
merit, but that they both begin with 
an M.” But what says the note- 
book sketches on the spot ? 

“ No. 74. The Bright Stong of 
Honour (Ehrenbreitstein), and Tomb 
of Marceau, from Byron’s Child 
Harold. J. M. W. Turner, R.A.” 

The poet says, 
* On a rise of genile ground, 
There is a small aud simple pyramid 
Crowning the summit of the verdant 
imeund.” 
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Gentle, small,simple, verdant, con- 
vey the idea of melancholy repose, 
and Ebrenbreitstein’s “ shattered 
wall” assist the now solemn quiet. 
So paints the poet. How paints the 
R. A.? All jumble and confusion 
in effect, colour, and composition. 
Here is in its utmost poverty, raw 
white, and unharmonizing blue— 
the texture is perfectly fuzzy. It 
represents nothing, substantial or 
unsubstantial, neither earth, air, fire, 
hor water, though they were the 
“beggarly elements.” The figures 
are red and white dolls, and not 
quite so well painted as dolls usually 
are. There is not as much poetry 
as the paring of a nail. Read the 
quotation from Byron, and look at 
the performance. ‘Look on this 
picture and on this.” As to the 
habitations of this Ehrenbreitstein, 
they are treated after the fashion of 
the Dragon of Wantly. 


‘© For houses and churches were to him 
geese and turkeys, 

He eat all and left none behind, 

But some stones, dear Jack, which he 
could net crack, ; 

Which on the hills you'll find.” 


“No. 155. Venice, from the Porch 
of Madonna della Salute. J. M. W. 
Turner, R. A.” 

Venice! Well, I have seen Venice. 
Venice, the magnificent, glorious, 
queenly even in her decay—with 
her rich coloured buildings, speak- 
ing of days gone by, reflected in the 
green water. What is Venice in this 
picture? A flimsy white- washed 
meagre assemblage of architecture, 
starting off ghost-like into unnatural 
perspective, as if frightened at the 
affected blaze of some dogger ves- 
sels (the only attempt at richness in 
the picture). Not Venice, but the 
boat, is the attractive object; and 
what is to make this rich ?—nothing 
but some green, and red, and yellow 
tinsel, which is so flimsy that it is 
now cracking—and as he would not 
paint the green water, there is a 
gondola sort of vessel, that is the 
very aeronautical ship. 

The greater part of the picture is 
white, disagreeable white, without 
light or transparency, and the boats, 
with their red worsted masts, are as 
gew-gaw asa child’s fairing, which 
he may have cracked to see what it 
was made of. As to Venice, nothing 
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can be more unlike its character. 
But Venice is now the fashion, so we 
shall have, usque ad nauseam, white 
buildings streaked. with grey, and 
gondolas as plenty as geese, and 
much more fine. 

There is a night scene of Turner’s, 
with a day-blue sky, and the Fire 
of the Houses of Parliament, in 
which “ Thames” has not followed 
Mr Puff’s directions and “ kept be- 
tween his banks.” If there be truth 
in this picture, it shows who had a 
hand in the fire, for the burning is 
very blue, and not without its mix- 
ture of brimstone. 

* No. 145, The Valley Farm. J. 
Constable, R. A.” 

There is nothing here to designate 
a valley nor a farm, but something 
like a cow standing in some ditch- 
water. Itis the poorest in compo- 
sition, beggarly in its parts, misera- 
bly painted, without the least truth 
of colour—and so odd, that it would 
appear to have been powdered over 
with the dredging- box, or have been 
under an accidental shower of white 
lead, which I find on enquiry is 
meant to represent the sparkling of 
dew. The sparkling of dew!! Like 
“ mountain dew ” it has “ visited its 
face too roughly.” Did ever Mr 
Constable see any thing like this in 
nature ? for if he has, he has seen 
what no one else ever pretended to 
have seen. Such conceited imbeci- 
lity is distressing, and being so large, 
it is but magnified folly. 

Well, then, here is Wilkie, R. A. 
Does not he shine? In truth, yes; 
but you would wish he did not. 
Here is Columbus and the Egg, they 
say after the manner of Velasquez, 
but I hope not; the faces are strea- 
ky, very oddly painted, as if in rib- 
bons of wax, and his mouths, which 
he once could paint, are pinched-up 
paper covered with lake. Yes, raw 
lake. Now, if this were the real 
portrait of Columbus, the picture 
would be of great value ; but an ideal 
Columbus, made out of Irving of the 
unknown tongues (accounting, by 
the by, for the extraordinary mouths 
from which they may proceed) has 
neither value in poetry nor history. 
His, as all the Wellingtons in Somer- 
set House, are failures, sadly want 
dignity, which certainly the original 
does not. But as to portraits, in 
these we ought to excel, and indeed 
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in Somerset 
House, I suppose the greater number 
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“ Vanity fair, Vanity fair, 

Pray, can you tell me who were there ? 
Simper and Pratempace, Brazen-stare, 
They were there, they were there.” 


There are, however, notwithstand- 
ing this piece of harmless satire ra- 
ther on the sitter than the painter, 
some admirable portraits, as would 
be reasonably expected from such 
artists as Pickersgill, Phillips, and 
more in order than I need name. 
But there was one, for its modesty 
and unpresuming treatment, gave 
me great pleasure. The face ap- 
peared a little to want colour, but I 
can easily imagine it would not be 
so ina quiet room. By colour, I do 
not mean red, &c. but richness. It is 
“277, Meditation. H. Wyatt.” If al- 
together ideal, there is great feeling 
in the conception; if from nature, the 
painter was fortunate in his subject, 
and understood the character. 

“No. 101, Approach to Verona from 
the Tyrol. A.W. Calcott, R.A.” Very 
admirably managed, true to nature, 
and favourably so—yet it wants bril- 
liancy of material. 

“ No. 363. On the Coast of Norman- 
dy. C. Stanfield, R.A. Elect.” 

Those who like coast scenery, 
must be pleased with this. There 
is only to regret that the material is 
too evident; would not such subjects 
admit of the transparency of Van- 
dervelt ? Still it is very good. e 

But where are the landscap s? 
There are none! What? none! 
Yes, here in the corner is a little 
River scene by Lewis. ‘“ 279, Scene 
in Dovedale, Derbyshire. F.C. Lewis.” 
True to nature, he sees these river 
scenes with a poet’s eye. Some 
would say there is a want of dexte- 
rity, and little execution; but it is 
the more true, in its whole charac- 
ter, from that very circumstance. 
Are there then no other landscapes, 
oe pd so called? Perhaps none. 

ut I may have overlooked many. 
Here is one— Wood Scene, Autum- 
nal—butit is not nature, and notgood 
art. The colour is so bad—there is 

‘an aversion to the least approach to 
green; and the browns and greys are 
not rich. How strange that there 
should be, with but an exception or 
two, no landscape ; for I do not place 


under that head a trifle of field and © 


air to set off a multiplicity of figures. 
I am not speaking disrespectfully of 
such pictures. They may be good, 
and sw? generis, but they are not land- 
scape. Shall we see landscape then in 
the Exhibition of Painters in Water- 
colours? Nota bit of it. There is 
but a repetition, with the exception 
of portraits, of the same sorts of 
subjects as in Somerset House. The 
Suffolk gallery, confess, I did notsee. 
There is not one refreshing pasto- 
ral landscape, not one of sweet re- 
pose and shade, no gently undula- 
ting grounds to “lap one in Elysian 
shades.” How happens this? have 
we no taste for rural repose, such as 
Gaspar loved? do we go abroad to 
cram our canvas with Italian towers 
and towns upon the Rhine, with 
strange craft and foreign shipping, 
and see nothing in our own beautiful 
green island of slope and upland, the 
rural home, the park with half-seen 
“ aristocratic mansion” embosomed 
high in lofty trees ? Is there nothing 
to remind us of the chivalric days of 
merry England, nothing of the green- 
wood tree ? Have we not mountain 
and lake, fabulous of by-gone events? 
Have we not forests with their red 
deer; and copse, and simple hedge- 
rows, and fields all beautiful, all 
poetical when all is appropriate and 
in character? It has been said that 
Gainsborough was the only English 
painter of English landscape; I trust 
not, for, except in his early studies, 
when he painted con amore from na- 
ture, there is little to recommend 
our country, and that little of its 
humble kind. His after-aspirations 
at composition were absurd—his 
ideal was wretched poverty, with an 
unmeaning dauby execution. Years 
and years ago, in water-colour exhi- 
bitions, have I seen much better land- 
scape, when Turner, Varley, and a 
few more were in their glory—but 
the taste is gone. Pastoral landscape, 
poetical landscape is not for these 
turbulent days, when every eye is 
strained for novelty, and the glitter- 
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ing tinsel and violent colouring of 
the cast-off refuse of a tiring-room 
are thought fitter objects for the 
powers of the palette than “ hedge- 
row elms and hillocks green.”’ Chris- 
topher North should write a treatise 
on good English landscape in all its 
varieties; it is a subject worthy his 
pen, and none can do it after his 
fashion. 

The exhibition of painters in water- 
colours, though it has the general 
defect I have pointed out, and as a 
whole the glare and glitter is unplea- 
sing, must offer much to admire 
when it has such exhibitors as Copley 
Fielding, Lewis (rich from his Spa- 
nish sketches ), the Miss Sharpes (one 
now Mrs Seyfuth), who are never 
deficient in feeling, Casteneau, Cat- 
termole, and others—but still I must 
cry the same thing again—where is 
the landscape? Fielding’s sea views 
are delightfully fresh, and remind 
one of Vanderveldt. But why not 
try landscape? Here is 151—Copley 
Fielding. Surely the description of 
this picture, or rather of the subject, 
should have told its tale in the pic- 
ture, it would then have been poetry 
—at present it is a mere down, dis- 
agreeable in aspect, from which in 
its blaze you would fly on any thing 
that might offer, were it the back of 
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a buzzard or an ostrich; but had 
there been one circumstance to have 
told the story, which, beautifully as 
it is painted, the picture does not, we 
might have had the addition of a poe- 
tical feeling. Such is the description: 

“ Bow Hill, Sussex. At Stoke, 
near Chichester, is a deep hollow in 
the Downs, immediately under Bow 
Hill, in the centre of which stands 
an ancient grove of venerable yews, 
so old, that many of them are suppo- 
sed to have been growing long before 
the Conquest. Near this place a bat- 
tle was fought between the Saxons 
and Norwegian ravagers, led by the 
Vikings ; and on the brow of the 
Downs are seen some large burrows, 
called the tombs of the sea-kings, 
who were slain in the conflict; re- 
membrance of the event being per- 
petuated in the name of the ‘ King- 
ly Bottoms,’ by which this little val- 
ley is known.” Now the. painter 
should have considered that a pic- 
ture cannot have the advantage of an 
interpreter, as Lord Burleigh had 
for the shake of his head, in Mr Puff, 
and we look with surprise, “ did he 
mean all that.” Virgil telis a similar 
story, by a single figure, admirably 
touched in a countryman ploughing 
up the bits of arms and skeletons, 
and wondering at the huge stature. 


“ Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola, incurve terram molitus aratro, 

Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila; 

Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris.” 


Every word is here poetry, connect- 
ing the past and present by an elec- 
tric chain of wonder. Surely Mr 
Fielding might have improved his 
picture from such a hint. 

I have spoken with much, and I 
think deserved, reprehension of the 
fashion for gay, gaudy, yet weak 
colouring, and opposed to it in spe- 
culation the really rich yet quiet 


hues of the old masters. There is 
one exhibition where no effect of any 
age for colour and tone could have 
been more perfect, and that with 
much variety. Perhaps it will be 
said a Diorama is not a fair exhibi- 
tion of pictorial art; I deny it alte- 
gether. Panoramas are often paint- 
ed with great skill. The painter is 
a real Magus, who, 


Modo me Thebis modo ponit Athenis: 


Thebes is admirable as a picture, 
and poetical from association, from 
the mystery, which is a character 
faithfully preserved. But there is 
nothing that I have ever seen so 
perfect as an illusion, and so tho- 
roughly poetical and true in its many 
effects, as the Diorama of the Santa 
Croce at Florence. The truly reli- 
gious awe—the changes of tone and 





colour from day to night—the light- 
ing up of the lamps and candles, even 
to their shining upon the surface of 
the picture at the altar—are all quite 
magical. But the effect of the growing 
illumination on the projecting figures 
of the tomb of Michael Angelo is aw- 
fully grand, and the whole is the 
conception of a poetic mind. It is 
lamentable to think such a perform« 
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ance should be ever destroyed. The 
painter of this picture, or series of 
pictures, knew well the value of 
shade. The old masters made it 
their principal care; we fly to the 
other extreme, and make light, or 
rather white, the great aim. When I 
say we, I only speak in reference 
to the fashion set by some great 
moderns. If they are right, Claude 
was wrong ; if they.are right, Pous- 
sin was wrong, the Caracci were 
wrong, Correggio wrong, and all 
wrong. I have spoken, it will be 
perhaps thought, on this subject, 
with too much severity; but it 
is as I feel, when pictures that are 
meant, or ought to be meant, to 
please for ever, only astonish at 
first, and then give unmitigated pain; 
whoso feels it, cannot be sparing 
aud nice in his terms, or he does not 
sketch on the spot. The public 
taste may be misled and abused, and, 
like one bitten by a mad-dog, must 
suffer tie piece to be cut out. I can- 
not but imagine to myself a young 
aspirant for fame, and of much ge- 
nius, in his outset, dazzled and per- 
plexed, and not knowing which way 
to turn his mind, to be in the condi- 
tion of Hercules in the fable of Pro- 
dicus, as related by Xenophon, ha- 
ving to make his choice between 
Vice and Virtue. The allurements 
of the one, and the sober, rational, 
undeceiving truth of the other, as 
they are described, not unaptly re- 

resent bad and good taste in art. 

hey are described as two women 
that came to him to direct his 
choice of the way he should pursue. 
The one is said to be “ of a becom- 
ing and liberal aspect, a person na- 
turally graced with purity, her eyes 
with modesty, her gesture with pro- 
pricty, clad in white. The other, 
pampered to a plumpness and soft- 
ness, and so ¢ricked up in colour, as 
to appeur more white and more red 
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than in truth she was, and in her 
figure so as to appear taller than 
reality, having her eyes widely open- 
ed, and so clad that her beauty might 
mostly shine through her dress, fre- 
quently surveying herself, and look. 
ing about to see if others admired 
her, and not unoften looking back 
upon her own shadow.” With re 
gard to the last item, I must acknow- 
ledge the parallel fails, for modern 
bad taste has very little shadow to 
lock back upon. 

There was one exhibition which, 
if I may judge from the small com- 
pany attending it when I was there, 
did not meet with the encourage- 
ment it deserved— Rippingille’s 
Progress of Drunkenness. Though 
perhaps not a pleasing subject, it is 
painted with true pathos in a series 
of pictures. The exhibition con- 
tained also many other pictures of 
various subjects, evidently the work 
of a man of genius, with a true feel- 
ing for art. 

1 like, too, Etty, though I did not 
notice him in speaking of Somerset 
House—I know not why, for his 
application of fancy to the art is 
all in the right line. “ Sic itur ad 
astra.” 

I have now seen, and, I hope, 
fairly treated of, the glory of mo- 
dern art. That there is to admire, 
and much to shun, who will doubt, 
that will take with him a disengaged 
and uncorrupted taste? I confess I 
sighed for landscape ; and but that I 
had a fine treat that way, out of mo- 
dern art, I should have been bab- 
bling of “ green fields.” 1am now 
returned to the “ care salve beate ;” 
and though I have been playing tru- 
ant, like a child upon the edge of a 
precipice, as a watchful mother in 
her solicitude, nature has but to 
open to me the bosom of her woods 
and valleys, and I return with a last- 
ing affection. 
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FOREIGN POLICY. 


“Tue English people,” says Cole- 
ridge, “ are at present like a person 
who is so sensitively alive to pain 
in some morbid part of the body, 
that he cannot feel any injury done 
to any other member. Nothing can 
be more disgraceful than their fo- 
reign conduct for the last four years ; 
but nothing that can be said on the 
subject, seems to produce the least 
impression onthem.” Never was a 
juster remark than the one thus 
made by the dying sage, himself once 
an ardent advocate for the principles 
of democracy; but whose mind, calm- 
ed by experience,and matured by re- 
flection, reached at length a depth of 
wisdom to which few indeed in any 
age have attained. Nothing ever was 
or can be imagined more disgraceful 
than the foreign conduct of our ru- 
lers, since the Reform mania began ; 
but yet their misdeeds, in this parti- 
cular, appear to produce no impres- 
sion whatever on the great body of 
the people ; and provided no addi- 
tional taxes are imposed, they ap- 
parently care not though deeds 
which will stain their history with 
indelible disgrace are performed 
successively to every one of their 
oldest and most faithful allies. 

Is, then, Napoleon’s well-known 
saying proved to be true? Are we 
indeed a nation of shopkeepers ? 
Since we placed supreme power in 
that single class, have we abandoned 
every feeling of honour, every sense 
of gratitude, every principle of duty, 
which formerly swayed our councils, 
and are we, the descendants of Cha- 
tham and Pitt, heirs to the glories 
of Marlborough and Wellington, con- 
tent to sit down and abandon the 
foreign guidance of affairs to men 
who will for ever tarnish the honour 
of England? We hope not; we trust 
that the present is but the passing 
madness of a season; but if we 
thought otherwise, and believed that 
the principles of foreign policy now 
acted on were to be the permanent 
basis of our national conduct, we 
say, and say advisedly, it would be 
better for our honour, and little more 
disastrous for our ultimate interests, 
if we were at once sunk in the grave 
of nations. 


This is a matter upon which it in 
an especial manner becomes those 
of the Conservatives who are un- 
connected with the late Government 
to speak boldly out. The leaders of 
that party in the House of Commons 
cannot tell the truth concerning it; 
their own acts, as Ministers of the 
Crown at no remote period, restrain 
them; their prospect of succeeding 
at some future period to the helm, 
necessarily ties their tongues. They 
cannot recede from the pledged 
faith of England, in transactions to 
which they were indeed no parties 
in the outset, but to the obligations 
contained in which, they succeeded 
in November last, and must again 
succeed the moment that Whig im- 
becility and rashness has restored 
them to the direction of affairs. If 
Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wel- 
lington. were to give vent to their 
private feelings, or utter in unmea- 
sured terms the language of truth, 
about our foreign transactions, when 
in opposition; they would find them- 
selves in the utmost embarrassment 
when they were compelled, as mi- 
nisters of the Crown, to follow out 
the obligation of treaties which they 
had so strongly condemned, or pur- 
sue a course of policy which they 
had justly held for that leading to 
national destruction. On this ac- 
count the truth never has and never 
will be told in either House of Par- 
liament about our foreign relations 
since the Whigs succeeded to office ; 
and to this cause, not less than the 
morbid fervour for domestic inno- 
vation, we ascribe the marvellous in- 
sensibility to national disgrace in ex< 
ternalaffairs,which now distinguishes 
the great mass of the people. 

We, however, are subject to no 
such fetters—no treaties formed, or 
engagements entered into by our 
predecessors, fetter our words or 
restrain our thoughts ; no Whig es- 
says have checkered our pages with 
delusion; steadily and consistently, 
through evil report and good report, 
often assisted, still oftener alone, we 
have throughout adhered to Mr Pitt’s 
system of foreign and domestic poli- 
cy. Regarding, therefore, the course 
of our foreign relations with the eye 
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of calm historic enquiry, we shall 
apply to them the test of reason and 
experience ; and endeavour to: shew 
by what an extraordinary dereliction 
of principle, both on the part of the 
nation and its rulers, we have been 
brought into our present dangerous 
and degraded predicament. In doing 
so, we implicate no one but our- 
selves; we have no state secrets to 
divulge, no communication from 
Downing Street to disclose ; but we 
have the cause of truth to maintain, 
and the honour of England to vindi- 
cate in the eyes of a mourning and 
indignant world. Arguing merely on 
known and familiar facts, we are 
much mistaken if we shall not bring 
forward in a few pages many ideas, 
novel at least to mest of our readers; 
disclaiming any official or party fet- 
ter, and involving no one in our opi- 
nions, we shall at least show to 
Foreigners, that old English feeling 
is not utterly extinct in a part of our 
people. 


Holland, Portugal, and Turkey 
have for nearly two centuries been 
the established and faithful allies of 
England ; and to them, during the 
last struggle, Spain must be added. 
These alliances were not formed by 
accident ; they were not the result 
of ambition or caprice, but arose na- 
turally from the settled interests and 
best feelings of our people. Holland 
was the obvious ally of the greatest 
Protestant state and -.most potent 
naval power in Christendom; the 
situation of the United Provinces at 
the entrance of the Rhine and the 
Meuse, and the great arteries, 
natural or artificial, which led 
into the interior of Flanders and 
Germany, rendered their friendship 
of the utmost importance to its com- 
mercial interests. Nor was it of less 
moment, that this diminutive but 
powerful state, lying close to France, 
and consequently eagerly coveted by 
that ambitious nation, naturally look- 
ed to England for the maintenance 
of its independence, and, therefore, 
was bound to us by the same stron 
tie which in former times unite 
Scotland, in opposition to England, 
to the French alliance. The intimate 
union with Portugal had at first 
arisen from the same cause; com- 
mon jealousy of Spain, and the immi- 
nent danger which that kingdom ran 
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of being swallowed up by its more 
powerful neighbour, was the cause 
which at first led to its steady adhe. 
rence to Great Britain; but after the 
perils of Spanish preponderance had 
passed away, it was continued from 
a sense of the commercial and poli- 
tical advantages which the connec- 
tion afforded to both parties, and the 
outwork which its mountains afferd- 
ed to prevent the arms of France 
from overrunning the whole Penin- 
sula, and thereby acquiring naval 
advantages, which might one day 
prove fermidable to Eugland. The 
alliance with Turkey, of more recent 
origin, wae founded onthesame sense 
of mutual dependence and advan- 
tage; Russia was the great and ad- 
vancing power which threatened, at 
no distant period, to be equally for. 
midable to both; the Osmanlis had 
need of our naval force to prevent 
the Moscovite standards from being 
advanced to the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, and we had need of their 
horsemen to occupy the Russian 
arms, prevent their obtaining pos- 
session of the important straits 
of the Dardanelles, and becoming 
the ruling naval power in the 
Mediterranean, while the incessant 
progress of their power in Central 
Asia gave too good room for appre- 
hension, that, if the diversion of 
Turkey were ence removed, they 
might be enabled to realize their 
long cherished project of expelling 
us from our Indian empire. The 
alliance with Spain was founded .on 
an equally strong and permanent 
interest. Adjacent to France, but 
yet backed by the ocean, she was at 
once endangered by the ambition of 
that restless power, and naturally 
led to look to England for succour. 
And the importance of her aid was 
clearly demonstrated in the Penin- 
sular war, when her peasantry, 
though bereft of their government 
and regular army, presented a more 
formidable resistance to France than 
had been afforded by all the regular 
armies of Europe, though trained in 
the school of the Great Frederick, 
and inured to war by centuries of 
experience. 

As the alliance with these powers 
was not founded on the fleeting fer- 
vour of popular passion, but on du- 
rable interests, which could not be 
neglected without essential injury 
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to those of the nation, so they 
were, under the old constitution, 
steadily adhered to by Great Britain ; 
and hence the great renown which 
she obtained in the estimation of fo- 
reign states. Though she had many 
severe contests to undergo in the 
defence of their interests, she never, 
in one single instance, laid down her 
arms till their independence was 
secured. With Holland she stood 
side by side in the wars of William 
Ill, in the campaigns of Marlbo- 
rough and Eugene, later in those with 
Marshal Saxe, and in the Seven 
Years’ war. For her she engaged in 
the dreadful and protracted revolu- 
tionary strife; and her, after a con- 
flict of twenty years’ duration, she 
brought, scatheless and triumphant, 
with a vast addition of territory and 
a still greater increase of renown, 
out of that tremendous conflict. To 
Portugal she proved an equally 
faithful ally; repeatedly the British 
and Lusitanian legions appeared to- 
gether on the shores of the Tagus; 
a hundred and seventy years of 
friendship * saw the house of Bra- 
ganza still in possession of an inde- 
pendent throne; and in their last 
extremity, when, flying from Gallic 
usurpation, they were embarking 
“to seek in another hemisphere that 
freedom of which Europe was un- 
worthy,” the British Government 
had the magnanimity to engage never 
to make peace with France until their 
family were restored to their Euro- 
pean dominions. The world knows 
how England redeemed her pledge; 
and by what heroic exertions Wel- 
lington and his invincible soldiers 
hurled back from Torres Vedras the 
wave of Gallic invasion, and gave 
the first example of the resistance 
which at length delivered the world. 
Turkey had as little cause to com- 
plain of the aid derived from English 
alliance. When the fall of Ismael 
had endangered her independence, 
and Suwarrow, with 50,000 Mos- 
covites, was preparing to advance, 
through the breach of Constantine, 
to the storm of Constantinople, 
Mr Pitt put a bridle in the mouth 
of Russia and her powerful armies, 
and by the _— of Jassy pro- 
longed for half a century her inde- 
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pendent existence. When Republi- 
can France, in search of foreign lands 
to subjugate, assailed the Osmanlis 
amidst the security of a profound 
peace; when Egypt was wrested 
from their arms, and the French 
eagles on the hills of Palestine 
threatened the East with revolution, 
and the Ottomans with destruction, 
her invincible arms appeared on the 
ramparts of Acre, hurled back to 
Europe the dreaded imvader, and 
on the shores of the Nile gave the 
first example of the decided defeat 
of the invincible legions. Nor had 
Spain any cause for complaint a- 
gainst the honour or magnanimity 
of England. For six Jong years she 
maintained a desperate strife, and 
waged a bloody war, in her defence; 
when her arms were cooped up in 
the isle of St Leon, and all the Pe- 
ninsula, from Gibraltar to the Pyre- 
nees, was overrun by the arms of 
Napoleon—when her king was in 
chains, and her fortresses in the 
hands of the spoiler, she concluded 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the prostrate power, nor ever 
sheathed her victorious sword till 
the pass of Roncesvalles had again 
rung with the knell of France, and 
the Spanish standards were reflected 
in the waters of the Garonne. 

It was by such steady and perse- 
vering adherence, not merely to pub- 
lic interest but national honour, that 
England acquired her great celebri- 
ty, and almost irresistible moral pre- 
ponderance among nations. Seeing 
that she was as tenacious of purpose 
as she was prodigal of aid, that her 
allies, though often worsted, were 
never subdued ; and that her forces, 
though frequently borne down by the 
might of continental armies or the 
fervour of revolutionary zeal, ever 
in the end proved triumphant, the 
opinion became generally prevalent, 
that her alliance was the surest of all 
safeguards ; and that the British lion 
associated with their standards was 
a more effectual protection to their 
independence than the most power- 
ful armies furnished by other states. 
Hence her alliance was eagerly 
sought by foreign nations: Norway, 
South America, successively peti- 
tioned to be incorporated with her 





* From 1661 to 1830. 
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empire; and if her government had 
been inflamed by the Just of con- 
quest, and unrestrained by feelings 
of prudence, and the faith of treaties, 
she might have gone on adding one 
state after another in Europe, as in 
the East, to her dominions, until per- 
haps the emulation of independent 
states was lost in the slumber of 
universal dominion. 

Such was the character which the 
successive Conservative administra- 
tions of Great Britain,* under the 
old constitution, bequeathed to pos- 
terity. Whatis the character which 
she now bears, and what has been 
her conduct towards these faithful 
allies since the Revolution of 1832 
placed the direction of affairs in the 
hands of the democratic faction? 
Let us reflect on what she has done 
successively to Holland, Portugal, 
Turkey, and Spain, and contemplate, 
in what light she must stand in the 
estimation of foreign states, and what 
character she must now transmit to 
future times. 

The kingdom of the Netherlands 
was the first of the old allies of Eng- 
Jand which became the victim of its 
change of policy. The populace of 
Brussels, though possessing no se- 
rious cause of complaint, and blessed 
with one of the most mild and pater- 
nal governments of Europe, was ex- 
cited by the successful revolt of the 
Barricades at Paris to engage ina 
similar insurrection, which had the 
effect fur the time of dispossessing 
the House of Orange of its Flemish 
dominions, guaranteed to it by this 
country by the treaty of Vienna in 
1814. The Duke of Wellington, 
before he was driven from the 
helm in 1830, had just begun to 
interpose his good offices to effect an 
amicable arrangement between the 
King of the Netherlands and his re- 
volted subjects, when the Whig mi- 
nistry came to the government of 
affairs. What did they immediately 
do? They placed the prince of Saxe 
Cobourg on the Throne, and guaran- 
teed to him his revolutionary domi-« 
nions ; they sanctioned his marriage 
with the daughter of Louis Philippe, 
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thereby in effect bringing the French 
standards to the Scheldt, the very 
thing which it was the primary ob- 
ject of the revolutionary war to pre- 


vent; and when the King of the 
Netherlands, indignant at this bare- 
faced spoliation, took up arms to 
regain his lost dominions, they inter- 
posed by means of Marshal Gerard 
and a French army, and saved Brus- 
sels from falling into the hands of the 
Prince of Orange when he was with- 
in half an hour’s march of that capi- 
tal, after the rout of the Belgian 
troops at Louvain. Not content with 
all these acts of uncalled for violence 
to the old ally of England, they ac- 
tually engaged in hostilities with 
him; an embargo was laid on the 


whole Dutch shipping in the British . 


harbours, and an English fleet block- 
aded the Scheldt at the time that 
Marshal Gerard, with 60,000 men, 
besieged the citadel of Antwerp. 
Thus we concluded this train of pro- 
ceedings which robbed our ancient 
ally of half his dominions, at a time 
when, but for our interference, he 
would have regained them, by ac- 
tually fitting out an armament to re- 
store to France the citadel of Ant- 
Wwerp, constructed at so vast an 
expense by Napoleon, and which he 
declared to have been of such im- 
portance towards the subjugation of 
this country, that it was “ of itself 
worth more than a kingdom.” + 
Portugal was the next ally of Eng- 
land which felt the influence of re- 
volutionary ascendency. The govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe early cast a 
covetous eye on that kingdom, then 
in the hands of Dom Miguel, in the 
double view of securing a revolu- 
tionary state in their rear, and open- 
ing the succession to Donna Maria, 
for whose hand and throne the Duke 
de Nemours was an avowed candi- 
date. The prospect of establishing a 
revolutionary throne was too strong 
for our government; the faith of 
ancient treaties, the recollection of 
acentury anda half of alliance, were 
but as dust in the balance. The 
train of iniquity commenced by the 
French admiral sailing in profound 





* Whether Whig or Tory. 


Faction had not then blinded our rulers to a sense of 


the national interest, or made them forget the faith of ancient treaties in the pursuit 


of revolutionary ambition. 
+ Las Cases. 
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peace into the harbour of Lisbon, 
and carrying off, more piratico, the 
whole Portuguese squadron, upon 
the pretence of their government 
having inflicted the punishment ap- 
pointed by the Portuguese law upon 
a Frenchman who had committed a 
gross act of indecency with a com- 
mon prostitute in one of the churches 
of Lisbon, at the time divine service 
was going forward. Not one syllable 
did England say against this flagrant 
act of robbery, one tithe of which in 
former days would have been suffi- 
cient to have roused the British Lion 
to the defence of an injured ally 
from one end of the world to an- 
other. Next came the nefarious in- 
testine war waged under English 
auspices, and with English merce- 
naries, at Oporto. For fourteen 
months the cause of the revolution- 
ary usurper, whom the choice of the 
nation, and the Portuguese law of 
succession alike excluded from the 
throne, was maintained at Oporto by 
mercenary bands from France and 
England. Fourteen thousand troops, 
chiefly old soldiers of these two na- 
tions, passed into the service of the 
revolutionary pretender. Admiral 
Napier, with a squadron manned by 
English sailors, captured the fleet 
which, by great exertions, Dom Mi- 
guel had again fitted out, and the 
consequence was, that Portugal was 
subjugated, and an usurper imposed 
by English and French bayonets on 
the throne of Lisbon. This triumph 
was immediately followed by the 
usual favourite revolutionary mea- 
sures; the whole property of the 
church was at one blow confiscated 
throughout Portugal; the whole of 
it is exposed for sale in the Eng- 
lish papers, valued at ten millions 
sterling; and without the slightest 
compensation to the sufferers by. 
this injustice, above fifty thousand 
ecclesiastics of different ranks have 
been reduced to beggary. 

Holland and Portugal were the 
oldest allies of England, and they 
accordingly were the first victims of 
her democratic poverenees. But 
Turkey still remained; and they seem 
to have resolved to take the first op- 
portunity of sending it to perdition. 
Such an occasion soon presented 
itself. Mehemet Ali, taking advan- 
tage of the weakness to which the 
VOL, XXXVIII. NO. CCXXXVIII. 
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Porte was reduced by the destruc- 
tion of its marine at Navarino, and 
the prostration of its military power 
in the Russian war, invaded Syria, 
roused the native powers against the 
Turks, and, ia the decisive battle of 
Koniah, entirely routed their whole 
eastern armies. The Ottoman em- 
pire was on the verge of dissolu- 
tion, and they sent ambassadors 
to England to obtain assistance. 
Then was the moment to interfere 
with decisive effect, and, by a season- 
able interposition, at once relieve 
Turkey from the perils of its Syrian 
invasion, and extricate it from the 
still more perilous ascendency of 
Russian influence. A single demon- 
stration would have done the busi- 
ness; the Pacha of Egypt, entirely 
dependent on European commerce, 
would have succumbed immediately 
to the naval power of England. What 
did our Whig rulers do on such a 
crisis, and with such an opportunity 
of re-establishing our influence in 
the East, and putting a bridle in the 
mouth of Russia, as could never have 
been hoped for? Why, on their own 
admission, they desired the Turks to 
apply for aid to Russia; alleging as 
a reason for declining interference, 
that their fleets were so busy block« 
ading the Scheldt, and watching the 
Tagus, that they could not spare a 
ship for the Dardanelles. That is, 
they were so busy spoliating two old 
allies, who had given no cause for 
offence, near home, that they could 
not afford any aid to a more distant 
ally on the verge of destruction. The 
consequence was, that the Porte in 
pure desperation was obliged to 
throw himself into the arms of Rus- 
sia; and that encroaching power was 
not slow in taking advantage of the 
extraordinary piece of good fortune 
thus thrown in its way. Fifty 
thousand Russians immediately ap- 

eared at Scutari; the forts of the 

osphorus were placed in their 
hands; and under the influence of 
such powerful allies a treaty was 
concluded between the Divan and 
the cabinet of St Petersburg, by 
which it was stipulated that no ships 
of war but those of Russia and Tur- 
key should pass the Dardanelles, 
From that hour not a British man- 
of-war has ever entered the Black 
Sea; and that immense sheet of 
0 
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water has become a great Russian 
Jake ; in which her fleets may secure- 


naval warfare, without the possibi- 
lity of interruption from any Euro- 
pean power. Perfectly secure on this 
side, and having by this great stroke 
obtained the entire command of the 
Hellespont, Russia may now turn 
her whole attention to Central Asia, 
and the means of gradually stretch- 
ing her gigantic arms across the Hi- 
malaya to the Plains of Hindostan. 
Thus to the disgrace of having de- 
serted an old ally, who threw him- 
self on her protection in his extremi- 
ty of need, the Whigs superadded 
the infamy of having done so at 
the expense of the best interests of 
Great Britain, and to further the am- 
bitious projects of the power in ex- 
istence from whose ultimate ambi- 
tion she has most to dread. 

Still Spain remained; the theatre 
of Napoleon’s defeat and Welling- 
ton’s glory ; the country of Vittoria, 
Salamanca, and Talavera; the land 
drenched with the noblest blood of 
England, and the theatre of its death- 
less fame ; and the Whigs appear to 
have felt anxious till they could in- 
sert the point of the revolutionary 
wedge into that kingdom, and undo, 
by a single diplomatic act, the fruit of 
six years of glory. The death of 
Ferdinand VII. soon afforded them 
the means of doing so. By the well- 
known Salic Law, the fundamental 
law of Spanish succession, and re- 
cognised by this country, and all 
the powers of Europe, in the Treaty 
of Utrecht, and on many other occa- 
sions, Don Carlos, as the next male, 
was the undoubted heir to the crown. 
The Spanish revolutionists, however, 
took advantage of a pretence, that 
the law of succession had been alter- 
ed by a private deed, executed by the 
late King in the Escurial, which no 
one had ever seen, and to which the 
consent of the Cortes, or the Estates 
of the Kingdom, had never been in- 
terposed. Upon this flimsy pretext, 
totally destitute of foundation, and 
in an especial manner inconsist- 
ent with all truly liberal principles, 
that a monarch might at pleasure, 
by a private deed, executed by him- 
self, alter the succession to the 
throne as established by ancient 
usage and the consent of the nation- 
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nish crown. The English Whigs 
joined them in the attempt; but as 
it was manifest that this monstrous 
invasion of their liberties could not 
succeed in Spain without foreign 
assistance, they adopted two of the 
most oppressive measures of inter. 
vention with the deliberations of an 
independent kingdom, recorded in 
history. 

The first of these was to sign the 
ae Treaty, by which 
England, France, and the Revolu- 
tionary Queen of Portugal guaran. 
teed the Spanish crown to the pre- 
sent Queen, in opposition to the Sa- 
lic law, in opposition to the consent 
of the nation as given in their par- 
liaments, in opposition to the public 
faith of both countries, solemnly ad. 
hibited on the gravest occasions. 
By the same treaty, England bound 
itself to furnish arms and a naval 
force, if called on, to support the 
Queen in her usurpation. This 
treaty, let it be recollected, was 
framed by a popular government 
professing aregard to national choice, 
and pretending to abhor, above all 
things, any interference with the 
internal government or delibera- 
tions of another nation. 

The effect of this guarantee of her 
throne, by the two greatest powers 
in Europe, was to give the Queen 
possession of the capital, and the 
central and southern provinces of 
Spain. Deserted by England, be- 
trayed by the power to whom they 
trusted on a former occasion, the 
Spanish patriots sunk in apathy be- 
neath the foreign usurpation. Im- 
mediately under English and French 
auspices, the usual measures of De- 
mocracy began. A national bank- 
ruptcy has, after several fruitless ef- 
forts to avert it, been the result 
there, as it has been in all other 
countries of popular usurpation; 
and measures are now in progress 
for completing there, as in Portugal, 
the entire confiscation of the proper- 
ty of the Church, while they effect- 
ed the total destruction, at one blow, 
of the whole rights and liberties of 
the Basque provinces, which have 
been enjoyed by them unimpaired 
for 600 years. 


| (Aug. 
al estates, did the Revoluttonists of 
France and Spain resolve to rear up 
ly navigate, and learn the elements of a Democratic pretender for the Spa- 
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These violent measures, like the 
atrocious edicts of the National As- 
sembly, aroused a Vendéan war in 
the north of Spain. The inhabitants 
of Navarre and Biscay, by far the 
most warlike and high-spirited peo- 
ple in the whole of Spain, seeing 
their ancient liberties totally de- 
stroyed, and a usurper imposed by 
foreign violence upon their country, 
took up arms; and, amid their 
mountains and fastnesses, long main- 
tained a guerilla war against the 
stranger. Gradually the cause of 
freedom prevailed; the brave Zu- 
malacaraguy, against infinite odds, 
long bore up, and at length proved 
victorious. A panic seized the Re- 
volutionary party; their public se- 
curities, long bolstered up by false- 
hoods profusely poured forth by the 
liberal press, at length burst like a 
bubble; and, by their own admis- 
sion, the cause of the Queen, without 
foreign aid, was utterly hopeless. 
Spain had declared itself. The 
accession of Sir R. Peel to office, 
though he had faithfully adhered to 
the stipulations of the Quadrupartite 
Treaty, and though the Duke of 
Wellington had, by a truly Christian 
interposition, moderated the effusion 
of blood on both sides, yet disheart- 
ened the Revolutionary aed The 
patriots of the Peninsula began again 
to look to their old deliverer; and, 
in spite of the odious usurping trea- 
ty, the cause of freedom and national 
independence was in the high road 
to success, when the return of the 
Democratic party to office in this 
country again gave the Spanish Re- 
volutionists an opportunity of avail- 
ing themselves of foreign bayonets, 
to force their hated dominion on 
their country. 

The first measure of Lord Palmer- 
ston on his return to office was to 
repeal in favour of the usurping Queen, 
and of her alone, the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act; and, by aroyal proclama- 
tion, allow a body. of.mercenary 
Britons to proceed to the Peninsula 
to aid in beating down the coura- 
geous bands who, amidst a thou- 
sand difficulties; have so bravely 
asserted its national independence. 
This legion “ Of the Isle of Dogs,” 
as it is characteristically called, 
receives arms from the British 
Government, and such is the fa« 
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vour shown to the undertaking at 
headquarters, that some British offi- 
cers have actually surrendered regi- 
ments in this country to obtain the 
rank of brigadiers in the foreign le- 
gion. Thus, while England does not 
venture openly,and in the face of day, 
to send her own troops to aid in de- 
stroying the independence of Spain; 
while she is still ashamed to see the 
tricolor flag andthe British leopards 
leagued together on the field of Vit- 
toria against Castilian freedom, she 
does the same thing underhand and 
by a side wind; she does not herself 
knock down and rob the traveller, 
but she fits out hired bravoes to do 
so, under borrowed colours. At the 
same time France openly levies and 
arms a large body of forces to pro- 
ceed in the same crusade against the 
liberties of Spain, and the adven- 
turers of both nations will soon be 
united under the auspices of their 
liberal governments, in this iniqui- 
tous attempt to force a hateful usur- 
pation upon the Spanish people; 
while the Foreign Enlistment Act 
remains in full force against the 
adherents of the King of Spain, and 
prevents every English officer from 
enlisting, but at his own peril, in the 
armies by which their free choice is 
to be supported. 

If it be said that the Queen is in 
reality the choice of the nation, what 
is the need of these violent acts of 
intervention; why fit out legions 
in the Thames, and at Paris, to 
support a sovereign intrenched in 
the affections of her subjects? The 
very act of intervention pre-sup-< 
poses that foreign bayonets are 
necessary to maintain her on the 
throne of Spain, as they were to put 
Don Pedro on that of Portugal ; and 
that but for these violent acts of non- 
intervention, both the revolutionary 
dynasties would soon be levelled 
with the dust. 

We do not hesitate to affirm, ‘and 
we are confident that posterity will 
adopt the opinion, that these acts to 
the four oldest or most faithful allies 
of England, Holland, Portugal, Tur- 
key, and Spain, without a shadow of 

retext for such a monstrous dere- 

iction of principle and violation of 
treaties, are unparalleled in the an- 
nals, black as they are, of national 
‘depravity. From one unoffendingally 
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we have forcibly wrested half of his 
dominions ; another we have driven 
into the arms of his mortal enemy ; 
a third we have deprived of his inde- 
pendence and plunged into revolu- 
tion, after a hideous civil contest; 
a fourth we are subjecting, by foreign 
bayonets, to a hated usurping dy- 
nasty. To the House of Braganza 
we have broken the faith stipulated 
in treaties for a hundred and fifty 
years; to the King of the Netherlands 
the solemn guarantee of the treaty 
of Vienna; * to the House of Spain, 
the no less solemn recognition of 
the treaty of Utrecht. Envious 
of, or indifferent to, national glory, 
because it has encircled with such 
lustre the brows of their opponents ; 
careless of national faith, because 
it fettered their ambitious projects, 
the Whigs have contrived, in less 
than five years, to dim the renown 
acquired, and sully the honour im- 
ledged after the victories of Marl- 
rough and Wellington: abandon- 
ing to France at once the theatre of 
the victories of Ramilies and Water- 
loo,and surrendering to foreign usur- 
ation the country which contains the 
Sense of those who died at Vittoria 
and Badajoz. 

And for what object has this 
monstrous and unparalleled dere- 
liction of treaties, and perversion of 
national faith, taken place? Is it to 
insure the independence, or extend 
the commerce, or strengthen the se- 
curity, or augment the influence, of 
England? Is it to rear up for us 
firm and valuable alliances, founded 
on lasting and durable interests ? 
Have these breaches of public faith 
been committed under the pressure 
of foreign and overbearing neces- 
sity, when London was in the 
hands of an invader, or the dock- 
yards of Portsmouth and Plymouth 
were in flames? Alas! for such 
iniquitous conduct we have neither 
the justification of necessity, nor the 
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extenuation, if extenuation it can be 
called, of obvious and seducing in- 
terest. No danger threatened Eng- 
land, when she suddenly broke 
loose in this manner from all her 


former moorings. No peril assailed 
her national independence ; no ene- 
my was at her gates: her vast do- 
minions were secure. The girdle 
which encircled the earth lay quiet 
and unmolested in her grasp. Her 
enemies had all been beat down and 
conquered : her moral influence 
was unbounded: her foreign rela. 
tions had never been so secure— 
her external glory never so resplen- 
dent. No national or public benefit 
required this breach of public faith, 
or held forth even the delusive plea 
for dishonesty which is furnished by 
advantage. The deeds which sul- 
lied the fair fame of England were 
as hostile to her interests as they 
were disgraceful to her character. 
By partitioning the Netherlands, and 
giving the citadel of Antwerp, with 
the whole of Flanders, to the son- 
in-law of France, we at once aban- 
doned what we had been contending 
for during acentury and a half—what 
had been won by the triumphs of 
Wellington and Marlborough; and 
placed an advanced post in the 
hands of our mortal enemy, which 
Napoleon and the Duke of Parma 
both considered as the point from 
whence the subjugation of this coun- 
try could with the greatest chance 
of success be attempted, and for the 
maintenance of which the former 
lost his crown, and was driven to 
the rock of St Helena. By com- 
pelling Turkey to throw herself 
without reserve into the arms of 
Russia, and surrender the gates of 
the Hellespont into the hands of the 
implacable enemy of her faith and 
her existence, we have, indeed, ef- 
fectually reversed all the former 
maxims of our policy, and taken the 
bridle out of the mouth of the Czar, 





* We do by no means affirm that the treaty of Vienna bound us to interfere in 
favour of the King of the Netherlands against his subjects, but it clearly debarred us 
from interfering in favour of his rebellious subjects against him, which is what the 
Whigs did when they interfered to restrain the victorious armies of William, when 
on the point of regaining his lost dominions, from following up his successes, But 
for them he would, without either foreign aid or repeal of Foreign Enlistment Bill, 
have been now in quiet possession of the throne of Belgium, with the entire concur- 
rence of all the property and respectability of Flanders, 
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which was placed there by the fore- 
sight and firmness of Mr Pitt. But 
is the honour and credit of the Bri- 
tish name, the security of the British 
empire, likely to be a gainer by the 
change? Is our maritime superiority 
in the Mediterranean likely to be of 
long duration, or our influence in 
the Levant maintained, by the esta- 
blishment of thirty ships of the line, 
within the great inland sea of the 
Euxine, with its gates for ever 
placed in the hands of Russia? Is 
our splendid Indian empire much 
secured by having given this im- 
mense addition of strength to a 
power which never loses sight of 
the objects of its ambition, and has 
for half a century been incessantly 
cherishing and maturing its pro- 
jects against the rich and glittering 
prize of Hindostan? Is the power 
which, in 1799, concluded a treaty 
with France for the transport of a 
united army, 70,000 strong, of 
French and Russians to the shores 
of the Indus likely to forego that 
splendid prize, when, by kindly 
placing in their hands the gates of 
the Dardanelles, we have enabled 
them to turn the undivided strength 
of their vast eastern empire to the 
extension of their sway and influ- 
ence in Central Asia? Has not Per- 
sia, in consequence, fallen entirely 
under their government ? Is not 
the Persian gulf likely soon to be- 
come another Euxine for their 
fleets? Enquire at the foreign of- 
fice what despatches Dr M‘Neil and 
Mr Fraser have brought home as to 
the fearful progress of Russian in- 
fluence within these few years in 
Persia; and when once she be- 
comes a subsidiary power, the dan- 
ger to our Indian empire is extreme: 
for admitting all that is said as to 
the difficulty of transporting an 
army by land from Persia to India, 
there can be none whatever in 
moving it by sea. The Persian 
gulf is the station from which dan- 
ger threatens our Indian posses- 
sions—a peril which is much in- 
creased by our government having 
so obligingly aided in the establish- 
ment of those steam-boats on the 
Euphrates, which may convey the 
Russian battalions in a few days 
from their own frontier in Armenia 
to the shores of the Indian ocean. 

What have we done, in like man- 
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ner, by establishing revolutionary 
powers, in defiance of former trea- 
ties, on the thrones of the Peninsu- 
la? Is there no danger to British 
independence in French influence 
being established from the mouth of 
the Scheldt to the straits of Gibral- 
tar? For what did we fight six 
years under Wellington, but to ex- 
clude the arms of France from ~~ 
and Portugal? Is our national se- 
curity likely to be increased by now 
restoring it to their grasp? Is our 
credit and influence, in the estima- 
tion of foreign nations, likely to be 
improved by their discovering, from 
woful experience, that the only re- 
turn which we make for a lon 
course of faithful assistance in peril is 
the fomenting a hideous civil war in 
our allies’ bosom, the establishment 
by external force of a foreign usurp- 
er on the throne, and the confisca- 
tion of the whole property of their 
church, and the ruin of their public 
credit? If these are the blessings 
which we have in store for our 
faithful allies, what do we reserve 
for our inveterate enemies ? 
Suppose that Ireland were to re- 
volt from England, and succeed in 
expelling the English forces from 
the Emerald isle, and that Russia, 
when applied to by us for aid, were 
to reply by guaranteeing that island 
to an Irish usurper, and clench the 
injury by marrying him to a daugh- 
ter of the King of France;—suppose 
that England, indignant at the spo- 
liation of her dominions, were to 
raise forces, defeat the Irish in two 
pitched battles, and her armies, 
when within half an hour’s march of 
Dublin, were to be restrained, and 
forced to retire byan intimation from 
Russia and Austria, that they had 
guaranteed Ireland to the usurper, 
and that any farther advance would 
be the immediate signal for hostilities 
and the blockade of the Thames by 
a combined and irresistible force. 
That is what we have done to Hol- 
land. Suppose we were hereafter 
to be defeated in a pitched battle, 
and London were on the point of 
falling into the hands of a formidable 
invader, and that, on appiying to 
Prussia for aid, and conjuri er, 
by the manes of those who died at 
Waterloo, to succour us in our ex- 
tremity, we were to receive for an- 
swer that she had waged war on 
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Holland, and had not a bayonet or 
sabre to employ in our defence, and 
that our only resource was to throw 
ourselves into the arms of France, 
in consequence of which we were 
obliged, as the price of existence, to 
surrender Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and the mouth of the Thames to the 
tricolor battalions. That is what 
we have done to Turkey. Suppose, 
next, that our navy had been seized 
by France, and we, in dread of in- 
vasion, applied to Austria for as- 
sistance, and instead of giving any, 
she had encouraged one of the Stuart 
family to revive his claim to the crown, 
and fomented, by armaments fitted 
out in Austrian harbours, a deadly 
intestine war in England, which ter- 
minated in the establishment of a re- 
volutionary dynasty in these islands, 
the utter ruin of our public credit, 
and entire overthrow of our National 
Church. That is what we have done 
to Portugal. Suppose, lastly, that 
Spain, in return for the fidelity with 
which we fulfilled our engagements, 
and the heroism with which we com- 
bated by her side in the war with 
Napoleon, were to raise up a rival to 
‘the House of Hanover in one of the 
Stuart princes, upon the pretence 
that a deed altering the order of suc- 
cession to the crown, as it was esta- 
blished at the Revolution 1688, had 
been discovered among some old 
deeds in the recesses of Windsor, 
executed by George III., without the 
knowledge or consent of Parliament, 
in favour of a junior branch of his 
family ; and that upon the strength 
of that pretended illegal instrument, 
she were to place the usurper on the 
throne of these islands, in defiance 
alike of the people’s consent, and the 
order of law ; guarantee his throne 
by a treaty with France, Russia, and 
Prussia; occasion a frightful Ven- 
déan war in these islands between 
the forces of the usurper and the 
patriot bands; and when the cause 
‘of freedom and justice was about to 
prevail, she were to throw off the 
mask and openly arm and fit out 
armies to perpetuate the civil con- 
flict, and finally establish the hateful 
usurper on the throne of the three 
realms. That is what we have done 
to Spain. How would the press of 
this country resound with indignant 
complaints, ifany one of these pow- 
ers, inreturn for our former alliance, 
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were to behave with such black in. 
gratitude and matchless perfidy to- 


wards this country? And yet all 
this injustice, and a]! this dereliction 
of faith has been committed by the 
English Government, «pon four dif- 
Serent unoffending cld allies, within the 
short space of five years, not only 
withouta whisper of complaint from, 
but the most cerdial support of, the 
whole revolutionary journals. And 
do we suppose that such conduct is 
likely to be forgotten either by God 
or man? Are we not likely, as a 
nation,-to undergo, and that too right 
speedily, the certain retribution 
which, even in this world, attends 
flagrant deeds of injustice ? Is not 
this black perfidy registered in the 
book of fate, and will it not rise up 
incertain judgment against ourselves 
or our children? We know, indeed, 
that such warnings are vain to the 
dominant revolutionary majority, 
who have now seized hold of the 
government, just as all similar warn- 
ings were to Revolutionary France 
in its bloody career, or to frantic 
Poland in its anarchical Assemblies ; 
but not on that account the less cer- 
tainly did ultimate retribution come 
on the guilty nation in both instances, 
and not the less bitterly did the peo- 
ple of both countries expiate their 
sins in tears of blood. 

What is the ground of policy osten- 
sibly put forth to justify this unpa- 
ralleled derilection of principle? It 
is that Europe has now become di- 
vided into two great families, and 
that it is indispensable to provide in 
a cordial alliance between the revo- 
lutionary new of France, England, 
Spain, and Portugal, a counterpoise 
to the despotic ambition of the north- 
ern powers. Before proceeding to 
enquire whether it is either neces- 
sary or expedient to enter into a con- 
federacy so diametrically opposite to 
all our former maxims of policy, let 
us consider whether the elements of 
a stable union exist between the 
coalesced powers. Are the revolu- 
tionary thrones of Belgium, Spain, 
or Portugal, so very firmly establish- 
ed that we can reckon, with any de- 

ree of certainty, upon their remain- 
ing in existence for any length of 
time, or being able, in case of need, 
to render us any effectual aid? Are 
we, without any earthly cause of 
offence, or reason of discord between 
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us, farther than what our own dis- 
graceful conduct to our allies since 
1830 has occasioned, to set ourselves 
down as the permanent and irrecon- 
cilable enemies of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, the very powers whom, 
for a century and a half, it has been 
the great and successful object of our 
policy to conciliate? And if a con- 
test is unavoidable, from the spirit of 
propagandism with which, like all 
other revolutionary states, we have 
become infected, what sort of allies 
have we provided for the contest we 
are determined to provoke? Is it the 
braves Belges, who, but for the sea- 
sonable support of Marshal Gerard, 
would have had Brussels wrested 
from them by the Prince of Orange 
at the head of 20,000 Dutch troops ? 
Is it the Portuguese, who, without the 
aid of British and French auxiliaries, 
could never have conquered a foot 
of Portuguese territory? Is it the 
Liberal Government of Spain which, 
during two years, has been unable 
to stifle a civil war in the two little 
provinces of Biscay and Navarre, 
and would avowedly have sunk be- 
fore the determined Carlist bands, if 
France and England had not openly 
interfered in its behalf? Is it from 
France that we expect aid; France 
for four centuries our mortal enemy, 
and now only so long our friend as 


we play their game and are subser- ° 


vient to theirambition? Before we 
rest our faith on the alliance of the 
throne of the Barricades, let us be 
assured that that throne itself is des- 
tined to be of long duration; or if 
it is likely to adhere with more 
fidelity than it has hitherto done, to 
the principles which placed it there. 
Is the arrest of five hundred persons 
in one night in Paris alone—are the 
proceedings in the Proces Monstre— 
any good reason for believing that 
the dynasty of Louis Philippe is 
firmly seated on the throne, or that, 
under the tutelary protection of the 
revolutionary party, the principles of 
real freedom have made any pro- 
gress, the securities of real liberty 
been established in that great and 
guilty country ? Before we conclude 
that these things have taken place, 
let us attend to the information, on 
the present state of France, furnish- 
ed by the correspondent of the 
Morning Herald, a journal whose 
foreign information long been 


noted for its extent and accuracy, 
and whose early support of the Re- 
volution of July, and the principles 
of the Reform Bill is, well known :— 

“ A war of ten days would wrest 
from King Louis Philippe the des- 
potism he exercises over France. I 
do not mean that he would be depo- 
sed, although that might be a result 
—-but once committed in hostilities, 
the nation would be roused from its 
present marvellous state of apathy, 
and extort securities which the con- 
fiding men of the Hotel de Ville 
thought it superfluous to demand 
from so pure a Republican as the son 
of Egalité Philippe. 

“It is quite clear that the Holy 
Alliance have war in contemplation 
—when, with whom, or why to be 
commenced, I have not however an 
idea; but that ‘ these things are’ 
cannot be denied. How is it in 
France? The army is—I 5 
comparatively—in a state of disor- 
ganization. Society in general is 
even more so, The troops have 
been committed with the people. 
‘ Vive la ligne!’ that magical cry at 
other times, would not now save an 
unfortunate group of women and 
children from a volley from those 
citizen soldiers. The motto of the 
first Revolution impressed on its 
coin was ‘ Union et force!’ Where 
exists union now? Not in France. 
I do not mean to say that the French 
are not still capable of vast exer- 
tions, but I assert that they do not 
at present bear the stamp of a manly 
race, They have tried every thing 
and are nothing—nothing, | mean, 
comparatively with what they might 
be. The shopkeepers, who consti- 
tute the majority of the National 
Guard of Paris, are devoted to—the 
King, you will ask? The Charter? 
Liberty ? Equality? Public order? 
—No—the preservation of the shops, 
and the seduction of foreigners to 
their city to be pillaged, and cheat- 
ed, and laughed at, and detested. 
The students—the professors—the 
educated, are nearly to a man Re- 
publicans. The lower orders are 
anarchists—with some splendid ex- 
ceptions, as we have seen from time 
to time. The Peers and the Depu- 
ties are in the pocket of the King, 
and the Ministers are only his stalk- 
ing horses. The army is nearly 
under hie influence, for he has the 
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art of making a colonel out of a 
well-affected lieutenant-colonel, a 
chief of battalion out of a devoted 
captain, and a knight of the Legion 
of Honour out of a thick-and-thin 
partisan of a barber's clerk, drum- 
mer, or common soldier. Between 
the nation and its representatives, 
and its army, and its government, 
there is therefore no sympathy—no 
union—and consequently nostrength. 
I do not believe that a single word 
I have advanced can be controvert- 
ed. It behoves you, therefore, to bear 
in mind, in connecting yourself with 
France, that she is hated, watched, 
and devoted by the other continen- 
tal powers called the Holy Alliance. 
That she is not, as they are, prepared 
for a vigorous war—that she is in- 
ternally divided, and apathetic to 
the most contemptible degree—that 
in case of a war you would have to 
sustain her with only Spain, Bel- 
gium, and Portugal for your allies.” 

That these observations made by 
this old and strenuous advocate of 
the Revolution of July are well 
founded, is so plain as not to admit 
of dispute. To whatever cause it may 
be owing, the fact is certain, that the 
principles of freedom are wellnigh 
‘extinct in France, and that whatever 
Government continues there, whe- 
ther nominally a Republic or a 
Monarchy, whether under the Bour- 
bon or the Orlean dynasty, will be 
really an unmixed despotism. Let 
us take care, therefore, lest in setting 
out on our crusade to revolutionize 
mankind, we have not linked the 
dead to the living; united a nation 
mortally sick of democratic convul- 
sion, and longing passionately for 
the stillness of despotism, to one as 
yet in the first ferment of innova- 
tion, and hazarded a contest totally 
groundless in itself, with the three 
greatest powers of Europe, in the 
hope of propitiating a dynasty, 
which, the moment it sees us irre- 
vocably engaged, will slip over to 
the other side. 

In truth, all our calculations or 
anticipations in regard to the future 
fate of Europe, or destiny of this 
country, will prove erroneous, if 
they are not based on one fact of 
paramount importance in estimating 
its future relations, viz. that it is u#- 
terly impossible to construct a durable 
free government in France; that a 
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despotism it is, and a despotism it 
will remain, to the end of its exis. 


tence. The readers of the last vo- 
lumes of Mr Alison’s History of the 
French Revolution, will find the 
causes of this impossibility fully ex- 
plained. It is the destruction of the 
Janded Estates, the Church, the Cor- 
porations, and other public bodies in 
that country, during the fury of the 
first Revolution, and, more than all, 
the infidel spirit which it developed, 
which has rendered it totally impos- 
sible ever since to effect the settle- 
ment of society upon the footing of 
constitutional freedom. The classes 
are awanting, whose mutual and 
counteracting influence is indispen- 
sable to the equilibrium. Napoleon 
tried it and failed; Louis XVIII. 
tried it and failed; Charles X. tried 
it and failed; Louis Philippe tried 
it and failed. France is now, in the 
vehement frenzy of her impassioned 
Revolutionists, and the interested 
apathy of the great majority of her 
inhabitants, paying the penalty, the 
lasting penalty of the atrocious 
crimes of the first Revolution. The 
ladies and beaux of Paris flock with 
the corps diplomatique, to witness 
the frantic struggle of the Lyons 
prisoners, just as they would do to 
see a combat of wild beasts in 
the Jardin des Plantes. Sympathy 
with the cause of revolt is at an 
end; curiosity to see those savage 
monsters the revolters, is the sole 
remaining principle. If we go on 
in our present course without inter- 
ruption, a similar result will in- 
fallibly follow. The destruction of 
the Corporations, of the Church, 
and of the Aristocracy, will extin- 
guish the elements of freedom in 
the British Islands; and whether we 
have a Monarch or the President of 
a Republic at the head of affairs, the 
result will equally be, that the go- 
vernment will be an unmixed des- 
potism. 

Of all the errors ever committed 
by statesmen, the confounding France 
with free states is the most deplor- 
able. To combine an alliance be- 
tween the despotic throne of Louis 
Philippe and the rickety revolution- 
ary dynasties of Spain, Portugal, 
and Belgium, and the insane demo- 
cracy of England; to go on in our 
zealous efforts to thrust the revolu- 
tionary wedge into the fabric of 
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society in all the states with which 
we are in alliance, and trust to the 
hero of the proces monstre to defend 
us, when we have aroused the in- 
dignation of the great European 
powers, is to manifest a judicial 
blindness to our own and our neigh- 
bour’s situation, which would be 
incredible if it had not occurred in 
real life. All alliances which are to 
be durable, or lead to mutual sup- 
port, must be founded on identity 
of interests or community of feeling. 
Neither can exist between a state 
just emerging from the furnace of 


revolution, and one only entering it; - 


between the decrepitude and first 
burst of revolutionary fervour. Such 
an alliance, in the nature of things, 
and even if no old jealousies or 
other cause of dissension existed, 
must speedily be dissolved ; the dif- 
ferent stages in which they are 
placed in the same disease, must 
prove fatal to their lasting co-opera- 
tion; it is like proposing to combine 
in one common enterprise, the old 
maniac whom a long discipline in 
the lunatic asylum has cured of his 
frenzy, and the young enthusiast 
whose head is beginning to turn 
with the intoxicating draught. 

And was it a strict adherence to 
their old principles which has led 
our modern liberals into these ex- 
cesses? Is this passion for revolu- 
tionizing the adjoining kingdoms, for 
sending the standard of revolt into 
every allied state, and rousing into 
fearful strife every neighbouring 
power, the Old Whig Principle ? 
That it was the ruling maxim of 
revolutionary France, we well know; 
but what did Mr Fox and the Whig 
leaders then maintain? With what 
did for twenty years the chapel of 
St Stephens ring, until the very 
walls almost became vocal with the 
sound, but the great, the paramount 
duty of Non-InTERVENTION? How 
loudly and eloquently did Mr Fox 
declaim on the sacred duty of al- 
lowing every nation, without foreign 
interference, to choose its own 
form of government? With what 
vehemence did he assail the Con- 
vention of Pilnitz, the object of 
which was merely to provide for 
the settlement of the contest in 
France, by the unfettered consent 
of the King and the national Es- 
tates! How uniformly and steadily 
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did he advocate the great principle 
of never intermeddling in the in- 
ternal concerns of any other state, 
and the monstrous injustice of 
seeking to impose a particular dy- 
nasty or form of government, on a 
nation against the people’s will! 
What was the invective constantly 
maintained, and falsely maintained, 
during the whole war, against the 
English ministry? Why, that they 
were fighting to restore the Bour- 
bons to the throne of France. What 
would these zealous advocates for 
non-intervention have said if Eng- 
land, in 1792, before a sword was 
drawn, had guaranteed the throne to 
the Bourbons, as we have since done 
Belgium to Leopold? What if, by 
a quadrupartite treaty with Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, we had at that 
early period bound ourselves to 
place Louis XVII. on the throne, as 
we have done with the queen in 
Spain? What if, by a royal procla- 
mation, we had authorized recruits 
to be levied, and armed with the 
royal arms, to aid in forcing the 
Bourbons on France, but given no 
permission to any one to join the po- 
pular side, as we have done in re- 

ard to the present contest in 

pain? Such violent acts of inter- 
vention were never dreamt of by the 
warmest advocates for legitimacy 
among the continental sovereigns in 
those days. They were reserved to 
be first put in force by the Whig 
government of England, professing 
to follow out the principles of free 
choice to nations, and non-interven- 
tion ! 

And were these principles con- 
fined to Mr Fox, and the Whigs of 
his day, and have they never been 
advanced by the popular party in 
our own times? Read Henry 
Brougham’s speech on the march of 
the Duke d’Angouleme into Spain, 
in December 1823. With what ran- 
cour does he speak—with what jus- 
tice and force does he condemn that 
act of foreign interference with the 
choice of the Spanish people? Will 
he admit the plea set forth in exte- 
nuation, that the invasion of Spain 
was necessary as a measure of self- 
defence to the Bourbon dynasty ? 
No; he ere rejects any such 
apology, and warmly counsels an 
immediate declaration of war, to res- 
cue the theatre of Wellington's ex 
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ploits from the baneful and perilous 
dominion of France.* Where are 
those principles Now? What is come 
of this holy horror at intervention, 
this warm sympathy with freedom 
of choice ia a nation, this indignant 
burst at the profanation of the Spa- 
nish soil by a Frenchman’s foot? 
Is their non-intervention, like their 
reciprocity, all on one side? or does 
it mean that a monarchical power is 
never to be suffered to interfere 
with a democratic one, but a demo- 
cratic one is always to be allowed 
to interfere with a monarchical ! 
The monstrous inconsistency into 
which the democrats of England have 
now fallen, of pursuing those very 
measures of intervention against 
others which formerly they so zea- 
lously condemned, is not in the 
slightest degree imputable to the 
Tories, or Mr Pitt’s government. 
From first to last, they maintained 
and acted upon the principle of non- 
intervention. The object of the war 
never was toforcea government upon 
France in opposition to the people’s 
wish, but to prevent the French from 
committing that injustice upon the 
adjoining states—to put a stop, in 
short, to that incessant and insidious 
system of propagandism by which 
they first paralysed the strength of 
all other nations, and having done 
so, subverted their existence. The 


principle of non-intervention was 
not only uniformly avowed by Mr 
Pitt, in all his speeches in Parlia- 
ment, who uniformly rested the war 
on the ground of our own security 
only, and disclaimed all intention of 
dictating a form of government to 
France; but, what is far more mate- 
rial, it was distinctly recognised as 
the basis of the alliance against 
France, not only in the public trea- 
ties, but in the secret notes by which 
the purposes of the war were defined. 
Suffice it to mention, among a vast 
number of other proofs which could 
be brought forward, the note sent by 
Lerd Grenville to the cabinet of St 
Petersburg, on the views of England 
in taking up arms,} on 29th Decem- 
ber, 1792, and that communicated 
by Mr Pitt to the Russian ambassa- 
dor, on January 11,1805, which form- 
ed the basis of the alliance in 1805, 
which, though suspended by the 
peace of Tilsit, was never abandoned 
by the English government, but re- 
gulated its policy down to the very 
close of the war; and when Louis 
invaded Spain, in 1823, the English 
government not only loudly disap- 
proved of the step, but sent a body 
of troops to Portugal to rescue at 
least that ancient ally of England 
from such foreign interference. 
What then is the principle which 
now actuates our government ia their 








* “T rise,” said Mc Brougham, “to join with every man who deserves the name 
of Briton, in expressing unqualified detestation and abhorrence at the audacious inter- 
Serence of the allied sovereigns in the affairs of Spain; or if that detestation is qualified, 
it is only by indignation and disgust at the canting hypocrisy of the language in which the 
loathsome principles of the tyrants were promulgated to the world. 1 rejoice to find 
that such execrable principles have met with no responsive voice from the mover and 
seconder of this address. Their speeches disclaiming’ them will be read with joy in 
all free states, and bring confusion and dismay to the allies, who, by a pretended 
respect for, but a real mockery of, religion and freedom, make war upon liberty in 
the abstract. It is the duty of his Majesty's Ministers to come to the resolution, 
that, if certain things happen on the Continent, we should be ready to assist the 
Spaniards, a measure necessary to prevent evils which even those the least prone to 
war must admit to be inevitable, should a wavering course be adopted. Oar assist- 
ance is necessary to avert the wicked enforcement of principles contrary to the law of 
nations, and repugnant to every idea of national independence. The Holy Alliance, with 
their armed hordes, are now ready to carry the fire-brand of civil war into Spain, and 
consummate their frightful projects. The principles of interference in the concerns 
of other states now advanced are matter of universal interest ; for, if they be esta- 
blished, to what state may they not, with fatal effect, be applied ?”—Parl. Deb., 
April 4, 1824. Hansarp. 

+ “ We propose,” said this note, “to make the French withdraw their arms with- 
in their own territory, abandon their conquests, and rescind any acts injurious to the 
rights of other nations, in return for which the allied powers are to abandon all mea- 
sures of hostility against France, or interference in their internal affairs,”—Parl. 
Hist., xxxiy., 1314, 
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foreign relations? and what has 
driven them into this monstrous vio- 
lation, not only of all their former 
professions, but of all the eternal 
principles of justice and freedom ? 
It is the RevoLuTionary Spirit 
which drives them forward, and the 
principle of democracy which they 
have now adopted. And if we 
would know what that spirit is, and 
to what tyrannical acts it Jeads, we 
have only to turn to Mr Pitt’s de- 
scription of it in 1799, with whose 
emphatic words we conclude this 
hasty and feeble commentary, in dis- 
astrous and disgraceful days, on his 
principles. 

“The fundamental principle of 
the revolutionary party in France 
always has been an unsatiable 
love of aggrandisement, an implac- 
able spirit of destruction against all 
the civil and religious institutions of 
every other country. Its uniform 
mode of proceeding was to bribe the 
poor against the rich, by proposing 
to transfer into new hands, on the 


delusive notion of equality, and in 


breach of every principe of justice, 
the whole property of the country ; 
the practical application of this prin- 
ciple was to devote the whole of that 
property to indiscriminate plunder, 
and make it the foundation of a re- 
volutionary system of finance, pro- 
ductive in proportion to the misery 
and desolation which it created. It 
has been accompanied by an unwea- 
ried spirit of proselytism, diffusing 
itself over all the nations of the 
earth; a spirit which can apply it- 
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self to all circumstances and all si- 
tuations ; hold out a promise of re- 
dress equally to all nations; which 
enables the teachers of French Jiber- 
ty to recommend themselves to 
those who live under the feudal 
code of the German empire, the 
various states of Italy, the old Re- 
publicans of Holland, the new Re- 
publicans of America, the Protes- 
tants of Switzerland, the Catholics 
of Ireland, the Mussulmans of Tur- 
key, and the Hindoos of India; the 
natives of Engiand, enjoying the 
perfection of practical freedom, and 
the Copts Egypt, groaning un- 
der the last severity of Asiatic bond- 
age. The last aud distinguishing 
feature is a perfidy which nothing 
can bind; which no ties of treaty, 
no sense of the principles generally 
received among nations, no obliga- 
tion, human or divine, can restrain. 
Thus qualified, thus armed for de- 
struction, the genius of the French 
Revolution marched forth the terror 
and dismay of the world. Every 
nation has in its turn been the wit- 
ness, many have been the victims, 
of its principles; and it is left now 
for us to decide whether we will 
compromise with such a danger, 
while we have yet resources to sup- 
ply the sinews of war, while the 
heart and spirit of the country is yet 
unbroken, and while we have the 
means of calling forth and support- 
ing a powerful co-operation in Eu- 
rope. Cur igitur pacem nolo ?—quia 
infida est, quia periculosa, quia esse 
non potest.’’* 





* Parl. Hist., xxxiv., 1348. 
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The Lansbys of Lansby Hall. 


THE LANSBYS OF LANSBY HALL. 


Cuaprter I. 


A BLEAK January day had settled 
down into a night of continued 
snow. Every now and then a wilder 
gust of wind made the windows 
of the old manor-house rattle, and 
the party assembled in the dining- 
room draw closer to the fire. This 
consisted only of Mr Merton, the 
proprietor of Merton Manor—a 
quiet sedate looking gentleman of 
about fifty years of age —his wife 
and daughter. The weather seemed 
to forbid the slightest chance of a 
visitor, and after a silent and some- 
what hurried dinner, the squire drew 
a little round table to the side of 
the chimney, and sipt his wine, with 
his eyes intently fixed upon the 
burning masses of wood with which 
the fire-place was filled. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to discover a 
body to a splendid Turk, whose 
head he saw frowning majestically 
from a fragment of a pine log, he 
turned about in despair to his wife, 
and said, “I really wish, my dear, 
my father had taught me something 
or other to do in a snowy winter 
night. Drinking by one’s self is so 
desperately dull.” 

*Can’t you take a book, Mr Mer- 
ton ?” replied the lady; “here isa 
most beautiful story, ‘ The Woes of 
Clementina ;’ it will make you de- 
lightfully melancholy for a whole 
night.” 

“No great miracle if it does, espe- 
cially in such a dismal night as this. 
I haven’t seen a soul for three days, 
and if this snow continues for twelve 
hours, we shall all be buried alive. 
What would I give now for some 
fellow to drop in! But who the 
deuce would move out in a storm 
like this that could possibly stay at 
home ?” 

Mr Merton sighed as he concluded, 
and made a second attempt to dis- 
-cover the body of the Turk. Buthe 
‘was suddenly startled from this occu- 
pation by a noise outside the win- 


‘dow. 


“ Wheels, by all that’s happy!” 
he exclaimed. “1 hear them coming 
down the avenue. There—they’re 


‘come past the bridge—now they’re 


at the garden corner—they’re stopt 
—they’re at the gate. Who can it 
be?” 

“TI told the butcher, as he re- 
turned from the market, to brin 
me the third volume of The Orphan’s 
Tears from the circulating library. 
I hope he has brought it in his gig.” 

“I hope no such thing. I wish 
the scoundrel may drive into the 
moat if he has raised all my hopes 
for nothing ; but no—it was a four- 
wheel’d carriage. Why don’t some 
of them go the door?” 

A bustle was now heard in the 
hall—somebody certainly came in— 
the words great-coat, portmanteau, 
bed-room, were heard in the dining- 
room—the door was thrown open, 
and in walked Mr Nathaniel Clack, 
the very oldest friend Mr Merton 
had in the world. 

“Merton! my boy,” exclaimed 
the visitor, as he shook hands with 
the whole party, “ how goes it, eh? 
Capital night this for a visit—bad 
weather always makes a fellow so 
welcome.” 

“It doesn’t need bad weather, Nat, 
to make you welcome here.” 

* Or any where else faith, if the 
truth must be spoken. No, no—hop 


‘here —chirp a little—skip there— 


gossip a little—never stay long in 
the same place—talk, dance, laugh— 
any thing by way of a lark—then off 
like a shot the first glimpse I catch 
of the dismals.” 

“ Ah, that’s the way to enjoy life! 
You bachelors can fly about just as 
it pleases you. Where do you come 
from last?” 

“From Harry Grumps’s. You 
can’t think what a queer old fellow 
he’s grown. No more racket, no 
more whim—dull as a Dutchman— 
and yet can’t help punning even in 
his bluest fits, and with such a mi- 
serable long face, that you are satis- 
fied, if punting is a crime, he is 
doing penance for it in the moment 
of commission. We had capital fun 
for two days.” 

“ What! even though Mr Grumps 
was so melancholy?” said Mrs Mer- 
ton. 
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“To be sure—the very thing that 
kept us happy. There is nothing 
half so amusing as a fellow conti- 
nually croaking—wishing the wea- 
ther would clear up—that somebody 
would come in—that he had a liking 
for books—in short, regularly non- 
plussed for want of something to do. 
I always make a point of ridiculing 
such absurd hypochondriacs.” 

“Do you?” said Mr Merton, 
poking off the Turk’s head; “but 
you tired of it at last?” 

“Why, yes, two days are quite 
enough; 80, a8 it was a miserably 
bleak, raw, and gusty morning, I 
ordered my phaeton, and drove 
across the six-and-thirty miles, to 
bestow a little of my tediousness 
on you. Have you any news?” 

“ No, I don’t think any thing has 
happened since I saw you last. I 
think I told you I changed my grey 
horse for a black one.” 

“Yes, so have I my wig—don’t 
you see what a magnificent Brutus 
I am—in fact, grey hair is very un- 
becoming, and is only fit, as the 
Psalmist says, to go down with sor- 
row to the grave.’ 

“ Well, really, if you hadn't told 
us it was a wig’”’—— 

“My dear madam, don’t go on. 
Do give us something original. I’ve 
heard that a dozen times, and never 
believed it a bit the more. What 
would be the use of wearing a wig 
if — knew it to be one? No, 
no—this is a coat, that is a boot, and 
this is a wig.” 

“ Well, Nat, ’'m happy to see you, 
wig or no wig, and here’s your 
health.” 

“That's not original —do let us 
hear something new. I would 
travel from Dan to Beersheba to 
hear something out of the common 
way; but all mankind seem set on 
the same key. Touch any note of 
the instrument, it gives out exactly 
the same tone.” 

“ By the by, Nat, do you know 
that Lansby Hall has at last got a 


., purchaser ?” 


“To be sure I do—every body 
knows it—eighty thousand down, 
and forty more in three months.” 

* Who is it?” interrupted Mrs 
Merton—“ we don’t even know his 
name.” 

’ “Oho—don’tyou?—why, 'tisamap 
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of the name of Merivale. No one 
can tell where he comes from—im- 
mensely rich—nobody can imagine 
how he got his money. In short, 
he’s quite a mystery.” 

“Is he old or young?” continued 
the lady. 

“ Young! oh quite a young fel- 
low—my own age—fifty or so.” 

“ Tall or short ?” 

** Oh, he’s not a long overgrown 
monster of six feet, I can assure you. 
I heard, indeed, he was a very hand- 
some, dignified-looking individual— 
grave, striking, distinguished. I 
should take him to be somewhere 
about my own height.” 

The lady smiled. “ Have you seen 
him ?” she said. 

“ No, not I; but we were all talk- 
ing about him so much at Grumps’s, 
that I should be sure to know him if 
we met on Mount Caucasus.” 

* And his manege ? his establish- 
ment?” 

“Grand! magnificent! carriages 
without number, horses enough for 
a battalion of the guards. When 
shall we go over and call on him?” 

“Is he arrived already? It isn’t 
above a fortnight since he bought the 
estate.” 

“ Fortnight! pooh, man, what are 
you thinking of ? Don’t you know 
that he carries the lamp of Aladdin 
in his pocket, and can fit up a palace 
in a twinkling? Half the upholster- 
ers, painters, paperers, architects, 
carpenters, and masons in London 
were down for a week, and for the 
last five days the proprietor has 
been living in a fairy palace a 
hundred times richer and more gor- 
geous than the pavilion of an Eas- 
tern king.” 

“ The devil he has, and I all the 
time cooped up by the snow! I'll 

0 over to-morrow and ask him to 

inner next week.” 

“ But his wife, Mr Clack, has he 
a wife or children?” 

“ Faith, ma’am, I don’t know; if 
he has any thing of the sort he keeps 
it very close. I rather think he’s a 
een roc’s egg is still want- 

D ‘ed 

“ My dear Nat,” said Mr Merton, 
“we are very plain a? le; what in 
the world would Mr Merivale do 
with a roc’s egg, if he had it.” 

‘ Metaphor cal—I was only me- 
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po mer You recollect, after the replied Miss Mary, stammering and 
fairies had filled Aladdin’s palace blushing. 


with every luxury he could possibly 
desire, his enemy the copjuror got 
him persuaded to ask for a roc’s egg, 
which would have turned every 
thing topsy turvy, and led him the 
life of a dog ; the roc’s egg is only an 
allegory, and means—a wife.” 

“ And old Lansby, old Sir Walter, 
what has become of him?” 

“ Ah, there, I think, he’s very 
foolish; he has removed to the 
Springfield farm, the only spot of 
— left him, and I believe he con- 

nues to be as stiff, and vain, and 
heartless as ever.” 

“ Well,” said Mr Merton, “ I like 
him the better for it. It shows there 
is some good stuff in him to keep up 
his pride in the fall of his fortunes. 
I never liked him as long as he was 
at the hall; I think I'll go and call 
on him now he’s at the farm.” 

“T like that; something original 
there. Ill go with you. I should 
like to see Marius moralizing in a 
stackyard, but I think ’twould have 
been wiser to have placed his Car- 
thage a little farther off.” 

Some more of your metaphors, 
Nat. Now, I think he shows his wis- 
dom in fixing his quarters under the 
very nose of his successor. All men 
hate their successors.” 

“ And you may depend upon it, 
Sir Walter will not be deficient in 
hating ”———. 

“ Surely, surely he won't hate 
Frank Merivale,” said Miss Mary 
Merton, who had been silently listen- 
ing to the conversation. 

“ And why not, my little sweet- 
heart? and how do you know any 
thing of Mr Merivale? and how do 

ou know that his name is Frank ? 

a! there’s some mystery here.” 

Mr Nathaniel, as he asked these 
questions, fixed his looks upon the 
young lady with the most penetra- 
ting expression he could muster, for 
it was one of his weaknesses, like 
Dr Parr, to think that he had a won- 
derful power of eye; though, like the 
ocular organs of that vast pedagogue, 
the glances of the ungenerous Nat 
were at all times rather ludicrous 
than ogee 5 

“ Oh! I merely thought—that is 
—I think—his name—didn’t you tell 
us his name yourself, Mr k ?” 


“His name, yes I certainly told 
you his name; but not, that I recol- 
lect of, his Christian appellation—but 
Frank is a very good name; so, as I 
was saying, depend upon it old Sir 
Walter will hate him with most 
praiseworthy bitterness, whatever be 
the name he rejoices in. He cer- 
tainly is the most revolting old vine- 
gar-faced rascal lever met. I can’t 
bring myself to utter a syllable be- 
yond the commonplaces of society 
in presence of such a starched, stiff, 
rump’d, cold, authoritative dictator.” 

** Well, that’s very odd, for I al- 
ways thought you remarkably agree- 
able when Sir Walter dined with us,” 
said Mr Merton, utterly unconscious 
of the severity of his speech. 

“Sir Walter was certainly very 
stiff and formal,” continued his lady, 
equally unobservant of Mr Natha- 
niel’s chagrin; “ but I have always 
heard he was a very respectable 
man.” 

“ Exactly. Whenever you hear 
of arespectable man, write him down 
an individual to be studiously avoid- 
ed. Sir Walter is the very perfec- 
tion of a respectable man, spotless 
character, regular conduct, church 
twice every Sunday. People, after 
all, are very good-natured, and give a 
man credit for being virtuous, merely 
because he has never been convicted 
of a crime. Now, if a wild young 
fellow like me, for instance” —— 

“ Yes, Nat, the world is very cen- 
sorious sometimes. You recollect 
what a noise there was when you 
broke off with the Lancashire heir- 
ess?” 

** Recollect it? to be sure I do. 
They said I was wild, cruel, fickle, 
vain; *pon my honour I was nothing 
of the kind. I certainly paid the 
girl a great deal of attention, and we 
certainly appeared to be mutually 
attached, but you know, my dear 
madam ”—— 

“ Oh yes,” replied Mrs Merton, 
“ IT know all about it. She was en- 
gaged all the time to her handsome 
cousin, and tried to hide it by flirting 
with you. I think it was very im- 
proper behaviour, and that you were 
a to be pitied, for I remember 

Il natured people laughed at you 
very much,’ 
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The little man looked very much 
disconcerted by this uncomplimenta- 
ry version of the anecdote, which 
nevertheless was the true one, and 
took no notice of the lady’s observa- 
tion. “ And who lives with old 
Lansby ?” he went on, turning to Mr 
Merton. 

“ Only his daughter, Miss Julia.” 

“Tall and straight as a poplar 
tree,” replied Mr Nat—“the father 
in petticoats, with the same coldness, 
stiffness, pride; they must be quite 
happy in each other’s society.” 

“They are!” exclaimed Miss 


“Mary, whose fair brow had for some 


time been gathering with a frown— 
“it can only be the weak and the 
frivolous who can accuse Julia 
Lansby of coldness or pride. There 
never was a nobler girl in the world; 
so meek, so humble, so self-deny- 
ing and at the same time so beauti- 
ful. Every new misfortune that 
befals the family seems only to call 
forth new powers to enable her to 
support it.” 

*“‘Hem,” replied Mr Nathaniel, 
“we've got into dangerous ground 
here. I assure you, my dear Miss 


Mary, I meant no disrespect to your’ 


excellent and amiable friend. She 
may be all you say, and a thousand 
things more, only don’t you allow 
yourself that in general society she 
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is a little stately or so; a little 
haughty as it were—and imperial ? 
For my own part, I prefer livelier 
sorts of beauties—people who are 
ready to laugh, and occasionally 
descend from their stilts — Miss 
Lansby’s smile ”"—— 

“Is beautiful,” interrupted Miss 
Mary. 

“May be so—but ’pon honour, 
when she smiles in answer to any 
observation I make to her, I can’t 
help thinking that there’s a kind of 
a—sort of a—don’t you remark ?—a 
kind of pity as it were, or almost—as 
I may say—contempt ”—— 

“Oh no,” said Mrs Merton; “T 
daresay a great many young ladies 
do that when you speak to them, but 
Iam sure Miss Lansby is too ami- 
able to despise any thing, or, at all 
events, too well bred to show it.” 

* Well, thank God! here comes 
my mutton chop,” exclaimed Mr 
Nathaniel, quite discomfited by the 
unintentional hits he received from 
the one-idea’d Mrs Merton; “ and 
after I have finished it, I will join 
you, my old fellow, in a single pint 
of claret.” 

‘“* We shall be happy to see you in 
the drawingroom,” replied the lady, » 
and followed by her daughter, she 
left the gentlemen to themselves. 


Cuaprer II. 


Tue old man was sitting ina high 
backed oaken chair, his hands folded 
before him, and his eyelids closely 
pressed together, but evidently notin 
sleep—the motions of his lips and 
the fitful contraction of lis brow, 
showed. that the spirit was busy 
within. Ata table beside him sat a 
young Jady, with a shade of settled 
melancholy visible on her subdued, 
yet noble features. She turned her 
eyes every now and then from the 
paper on which she appeared to be 
sketching, with an expression of 
anxious affection, to the troubled 
countenance of her companion. ‘The 
room ey sat in was small, and 
very plainly furnished—the sky was 
fierce and stormy, end occasionally 
the old casements rattled loudly 
when a wilder burst of wind than 
usual sent a dash of sleet and hail 


against the window pane. The old 
man started from his recumbent po- 
sition and sat upright, with his eye 
fixed keenly and harshly on the pale, 
lacid face of his daughter. “ Julia 
Fansby,” he said, ‘‘ act the hypocrite 
no more—speak to me no more in 
such soothing and — tones, but 
tell me at once boldly and sincerely 
that—that you hate me ”— 

* Father! ”— 

“There! how dare you call me 
father, which ought to be a name of 
reverence, of piety, of love, when 
you well know that in your heart of 
hearts you detest me as a selfish, 
cold, unpitying old man ?” 

“You wrong me, father! Never, 
even in thought, has my affection 
wandered away from you. I have 
no hopes, no wishes, no regret, save 
as they are connected with your 








“Tam contented if I only could see 
you pleased with me —I have no 
other object now.” 

“And why not now? Is it be- 
cause we are poor you can no longer 
be cheerful as you used to be—be- 
cause we no longer see ‘company, 
as they call it, and have our ball- 
rooms filled with the grinning sons 
and daughters of vanity? The loss 
truly is great. I wonder not at 
your despair.” 

“ Oh, father, do not torture me by 
speaking so unkindly. You know 
that the loss of fortune, that poverty 
itself, could never move my re- 
grets.” 

“ But you have deeper matters for 
sorrow, replied the father, with an 
ironical sneer. “O, doubtless, you 
have many more griefs to weigh 
you down than ever fell upon me ; 
fortune ruined—family broken— 
hearth left desolate—deserted by 
my own children, and supplanted in 
my own ancestral halls by a purse- 
proud, insulting villain, who”— 

“ No, not a villain, dear father, not 
a villain’ — 

“Yes, madam, a villain; I say a 
proud, Szaeynpinete, insensible 
villain. What! and is Francis 
Lansby still master of that silly 
heart ? Pam 10 you long ago to 
dismiss him from your thoughts. 
Julia Lansby, why have you not 
obeyed me ?” 

‘<I have obeyed you, father, in all 
things possible. I have submitted 
without a murmur to your com- 
mands. I have given you my pro- 
mise never to speak to him, to write 
to him, to hear of him or from him, 
without your consent; and till this 
extraordinary. occurrence, I knew 
not whether he was in England, or 
whether be was alive or dead.” 

“ And he thinks by coming down 
hither, and overpowering us with 
his wealth and splendour, to make 
us regret having rejected the al- 
liance of so mighty an individual as 
Mr Francis Lansby Merivale. O 
had my son but lived, my noble, 
handsome Harry ”—Sir Walter put 
his hands before his eyes on saying 
this, and leaned back in his chair, as 
if overcome with the bitterness of 
his reflections, And Julia was in 
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ha’ > For my own”— here hopes that the irritation of his 
she sighed, and added, after a pause, temper, which had lately increased 


to a most distressing extent, would 
be soothed by the indulgence of his 
grief. But she was mistaken. Again, 
with the same cold, sarcastic sneer, 
he turned towards his daughter, and 
said, “ Your meekness Pe resigna- 
tion are truly amiable—your love to 
your father is so sincere—your grati- 
tude for ail his goodness to you 
unbounded——He has squandered 
away his fortune, and sunk the 
haughty lady of Lansby Hall into the 
inmate of no loftier a dwelling than 
this.—you must be grateful to him 
for having saved you from the perils 
of wealth. He has charged you— 
and now still more solemnly than 
ever charges you, to banish from 
your remembrance, or to remember 
only with scorn and loathing, the 
wretch who has risen upon our 
ruins, who looks on us—gracious 
heavens — perhaps with pity,—but 
no—villain as he is, he dares not to 
insult us with his pity.” 

“ What— what has he done to 
deserve your anger? He thinks of 
you, I will answer for him, only as 
the friend and benefactor of his 
youth.” She paused, and then add- 
ed, with a tone of touching and so- 
lemn dignity—“ Francis Lansby 
thinks of you as my father.” 

“ And as such he curses me, or 
the Lansby blood has turned to 
milk within his veins. What has he 
done, you ask me? What has he 
not done to baulk and injure me? 
Does he not dive? Is he not ‘ a gay 
and prosperous gentleman,’ with 
hope, fame, happiness all before 
him, while the golden locks of my 
noble Harry are gone down into the 
dust? Why is my son taken from 
me, while Fortune showers all her 
blessings upon theirs?” 

Julia looked in her father’s face 
as he uttered these words; but with- 
drew her eyes, as if horror-struck 
with the fierce malignity of his looks 
and language. 

“ You shudder,” he continued ; 
“ but it is not madness that makes 
me speak thus. See, I am cool; 
nay, | can smile~and why should I 
not? Is not the story | am now 
about to tell you a pleasant one? 
Come hither, child, and listen.—I 
was an only son; but my father was 
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afraid I should be spoiled, as only 
sons usually are, and had my cousin 
to live with me, and treated us in all 
respects alike. Our boyhood pass- 
ed without any occurrence to call 
forth our characters, except that, 
probably from knowing his depend- 
ent situation, his manners were so 
soft and insinuating, that they form- 
ed a striking contrast to the manli- 
ness and vey ace en lh of mine. At 
college, to which we went together, 
and where by my father’s orders 
our intimacy was continued, we 
were called Lansby the proud and 
Lansby the gentle. I confess I felt 
myself flattered by the distinction. 
We returned home; we hated each 
other. At all events, I can answer 
for myself; for him, I scarcely think 
he had manliness enough to hate 
any thing. My mother now was 
growing old. She had a companion 
to reside with her. She was youngand 
beautiful — surpassingly beautiful. 
She was a relation of my mother’s— 
high born and poor. Ere long I 
perceived that my cousin Edgar was 
passionately in love with Helen. 
What right had he, the soft, the de- 
licate, the gentle, to lift his eyes to 
so glorious an object as Helen Tre- 
vor? J loved her; and it added to 
the intensity of my passion to think 
how the insolence of my rival would 
be punished when I should ask the 
hand of the object of his passion. I 
did ask her hand: she refused it, 
and asked for my intercession with 
my father to secure his approbation 
of her marriage with my cousin. 
From that hour I hated both. Was 
I not justified? But I was reven- 
ged. Edgar was going into orders. 

y father had promised him the fa- 
mily living: the incumbent was in- 
firm and old. They married; I 
gave away the bride. They lived 
the first half year of their marriage 
in this very house. Here, in this 
very room, they sat and gazed on 
each other in the first happiness of 
their mutual fondness. My father 
died ; and, shortly after, the living 
became vacant. This Francis was 
then about two months old. I call- 
ed upon them, and told them of the 
incumbent's death. I described the 
beauty of the parsonage, the quiet- 
ness of the village; and when | saw 
the young mother stooping down, 
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and in the gladness of her heait 
covering the child of Edgar Lansby 
with her kisses, I told them I had 
bestowed the living upon another. 
You start—it was the first minute of 
enjoyment I had had for years. But 
they still were happy. I gave them 
notice that I had put another tenant 
into Springfield. They left it; he 
procured a curacy in some distant 
part of the country. I married ; 
and, even in the first months of ma- 
trimony, thought much more of their 
happiness than of my own. My 
Harry was born, and yet I felt no 
diminution of my hatred. At your 
birth I resolved, if possible, to repay 
to the son the agony that had been 
inflicted on me by the parents. I 
have succeeded. One after another 
they died; they were pvor and mi- 
serable. I adopted their orphan 
son; I made him the companion of 
my children; I watched the. love 
that grew up between you,—and 
when I perceived that it was too 
firmly settled in his heart to be era- 
dicated, I turned him loose upon 
the world. I feasted on the agony 
of his looks, for in them I recalled 
the expression of his mother. And 
now what has it all come to? My 
boy is dead; and this wretch, this 
slave, whom my bounty fed, is 
adopted by his mother’s uncle, has 
purchased every mortgage upon my 
estate; and save for one consuming 
sorrow, one passion which I know 
from experience turns all his other 
feelings into gall and bitterness, he 
would be too happy for a mortal— 
successful in ambition, in love, and, 
above all, in revenge. Isn’t this a 
pleasant sketch, and——Ha! what 
has my madness done? Wretch, 
wretch! I have killed my child!” 
He bent over the fainting girl with 
his hands clasped in agony, and his 
whole being underwent a change. 
Cruel and malignant as he had truly 
painted himself, his love for his 
children was the overpowering pas- 
sion of his mind. Since the death 
of bis son, this love all concentrated 
in his daughter; and, howeverstrange 
or unnatural it may appear, the va- 
lue he set on her, the pride he took 
in her talents and beauty, were. 
the very considerations which pre- 
vented him from bestowing them 
on any one whom, justly or unjustly, 
> 
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he had loaded with his hatred. He 
knew that, by the bar he had placed 
between them, her happiness was as 
much sacrificed as that of her cousin 
—and had she been indifferent to 
him he would not have condemned 


her to so much misery. Hitherto, . 


indeed, the noble behaviour of his 
daughter had deceived him. Her 
uncomplaining meekness, her gen- 
tleness, and her dutiful submission 
to his will, had hidden from him the 
depth of the sufferings she endured. 
And, unknown perhaps to himself, 
there was another ingredient in the 
bitterness of the hatred which he 
rofessed to entertain for Francis 
sby. Since the astonishing change 
in their respective situations, her for- 
mer lover had made no efforts to dis- 
cover that his affection for Julia was 
unchanged. The thought of his be- 
ing able to forget his daughter was 
more galling to Sir Walter’s disposi- 
tion than even his marrying her 
would have been. 

“ Waken, Julia! rouse yourself, 
my child; I spoke too bitterly ; mis« 
fortune has made me mad. I hate 
him not.” Whilst he uttered these 
exclamations, Julia slowly recovered, 
and looked at her father with a faint 
smile as if to thank him for his at- 
tempts to comfort her. “But he 
has forgotten us,” hecontinued ; “he 
thinks not of us—and why, since he 
has banished you from his memory— 
do you continue to waste a thought 
on him?” 

Ere Julia Lansby had time to re- 
ply, Mr Nathaniel Ciack bustled in- 
to the room, followed more slowly 
by his friend Mr Merton, and ex- 
claimed, “Ha! something uncom- 
mon here. How do, Sir Walter? 
Miss Julia, how d’ye do? Any thing 
happened, Miss Julia? ” 

“Miss Julia Lansby is — 
from a slight indisposition,” replie 
Sir Walter, assuming even more than 
his usual stiffness and hauteur. 

“Change of air — nothing like 
change of air for recovering strength. 
I recollect an old rascal in my own 
village, capital fortune once, never 
moved from home, bad health, ner- 
vousness, pride, anger, and all that ; 
lost his fortune, went to another 
house, moved about, bustled im- 
mensely, ‘gad you can’t tell what a 
good-natured sort of fellow the old 
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curmudgeon became.” Mr Nat went 
on relating this not very well-cho- 
sen anecdote, disregarding for a 
time the eye of the proud old man, 
as it was fixed upon him with the 
most withering expression of con- 
tempt. At last he perceived it, stam- 
mered a little, sank his voice, and, 
after several attempts to clear his 
throat, stood mute. In the mean 
time Mr Merton had been paying his 
compliments to Miss Julia, and now 
addressed himself to Sir Walter. 

“Well, Sir Walter, I hope, as we 
are nearer neighbours than we used 
to be, we shall see more of each 
other. My Mary has begged me to 
make a strong entreaty for a visit 
from Miss Julia.” 

*« If Julia would have pleasure in 
leaving her father at this time, she 
has my full consent. It would ill 
become me to interfere with the en- 
joyments of the young and careless.” 

“Oh! if you can’t spare her, of 
course poor Mary would never have 
preferred her request. She knows Ju- 
lia’s admirable qualities as a daugh- 
ter too well for that.” 

“Does she ? And does she indeed 
suppose that I am so selfish as to im- 
mure her in a desolate place like this, 
merely because I would not be alone? 
Julia, you shall return with Mr Mer- 
ton.” ‘ 

* You are lonelyhere, father—the 
days are dull and dark. It would be 
better ”—— 

“T have said it. You shall visit 
Mary Merton; I shall probably have 
business to arrange with the new 
proprietor of the Hall, and perhaps 
it may be better managed in your 
absence. Will you return her to me 
in a week ?” 

“ Certainly—and in the mean time 
I hope the society of her old friends 
will be of use to her. Is it useless, 
Sir Walter, to ask you to dine with 
me on Thursday next? I intend to 
invite Mr Merivale.” 

“ Merivale ? and you ask me to 
meet Mr Merivale, to dine with him, 
talk with him, hear his voice? 
what.” ——. 

“Oh, if I had known it would 
have been unpleasant, my dear Sir 
Walter, believe me I should never 
have mentioned the subject.” 

“Qn Thursday, did you say? 
Have you seen him?” 
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“No. We are just on our way 
to the Hall to pay him our respects.” 

“ On Thursday ? He will certainly 
accept your invitation. Julia, you 
will meet him ; I wish you to meet 
him.” 

“ Aha, Miss Julia,” interrupted Mr 
Clack, who had by this time re- 
covered a portion of his volubility. 
“ He is a young fellow, I un- 
derstand. Many odd things have 
happened in that sort of way. 
Shouldn’t be es if’-—— but 
the unfortunate Nathaniel was again 
afflicted with a total incapacity to 
conclude his sentence. 

Visibly, as clouds over the sky, 
flitted dark meaningsacross Sir Wal- 
ter’s features; but by an effort he 
seemed to restrain himself, and went 
on. “ You shall stay with Mrs Merton 
till after Thursday ; and if you will 
allow me to alter my mind, I will 
also join your party.” 

“ We shall be delighted I am sure. 
Can Miss Julia accompany us now ? 


My close carriage is at the door, and 
on our return from the Hall we can 
ard her over the snow.” 

Sir Walter bowed at this offer; 
seemed to swallow some proud 
speech he was about to make; and 
with a look of ineffable disdain to the 
now quite chop-fallen Mr Nat, said— 
* Miss Lansby has still a carriage. 
She shall go to Merton Manor when- 
ever her preparations are completed, 
_ on T. ursday I shall see my child 

n.” 

There was no gainsaying any thi 
advanced inthe Snerlatie pers 
which Sir Walter habitually assum- 
ed, so, in a few minutes, the gentle- 
men were on their way to the hall— 
Mr Nathaniel Clack muttering all the 
time curses, not loud but deep, and 
feeling a relief on leaving what he 
called the old tyrant’s presence, 
pretty much akin to what we should 
consider the sensations of a monkey 
which by some miracle has made its 
escape from a tiger’s den. 


CuHapTer III. 


“Tus, then, decides my fate for 
happiness or misery,” said Mr 
Francis Lansby Merivale, as he rose 
from his writing-desk, where many 
piles of paper were lying in most 
admired disorder. “The estate is 
once more disencumbered, and 
the directions of my benefactor com- 
plied with, in restoring the old hall 
to its rightful owner. What then? 
my cause is still more hopeless than 
before. Even if I prove to him that 
it is the will of the person leaving 
me this fortune that the property 
should be returned into his hands, I 
know his indomitable pride so well, 
that the gift will be viewed as an in- 
sult; and without Julia, what hap- 
piness is it to me to revel in useless 
wealth? Oh! for the glorious days 
back again when I was still the de- 
pendent of Sir Walter—still the 
companion of my Julia!”” The pack- 
et, which he folded up and directed 
to Springfield Farm, seemed a very 
voluminous one. The letter which 
accompanied it contained these 
words :— 

“The estrangement of the last 
two years has not obliterated from 
my heart the kindness of the pro- 


tector of my childhood. With my 
whole heart I thank you for the 
home you afforded me when other 
home there was none for me to fi 
to; and frown not if at this hour, 
before I banish myself for ever from 
the scene of all the memories of my 
youth, I guard myself against any 
suspicion of a wish to conciliate 
your favour by the step I now take. 
The Lansby blood flows as proudly 
in my veins as in your own. You 
would spurn me as I know I should 
deserve to be spurned, if you fan- 
cied I had endeavoured to purchase 
a reconciliation. Deeply as I should 
value your friendship, and unchang- 
ed as are my sentiments on a subject 
to which I cannot trust myself to 
allude, I cannot, even if your favour 
were accorded me, accept of it with- 
out an explanation of your conduct. 
I tell you, Sir Walter Lansby, that 
your conduct has been cruel and un- 
just. In the pursuit of a selfish 
tification you have ruined the 
iness of the person who otght to 
e—nay, I will do you the ju: to 
admit, who is—the dearest te “you 
on earth. Do you deny it? Look 
to the wan cheek and wasting form 
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of her who was once—but enough of 
this. The estate is now your own. 
The will of Mr Merivale is enclosed 
for your perusal. Think not that I 
entertain a thought that this change 
in our positions will produce any 
change on your determination. If 
you can go on inflicting, I will show 
you that I can continue to suffer. 
From this hour you shall hear of me 
no more; but neither time nor dis- 
tance shall make me forget for a 
moment the being to whom I con- 
sider myself united in the sight of 
heaven. Sir Walter Lansby, she is 
mine by vows indissoluble save in 
the grave, by affections which grew 
with our growth, and are unchange- 
able while the hearts which nourish- 
ed them continue to beat. But if it 
will add to the piquancy of your 
triumph, I will not conceal from you 
that you have driven me, as well as 
that other one, to despair; that you 
have made life to me a desert, as it 
has long been a solitude to her. 
And now what remains for me? 
Wealth which I cannot enjoy; youth 
which will waste away in misery ; 
and, bitterer perhaps than all, a con- 
Sciousness that these injuries are 
inflicted by one whom I have ever 
loved—and whom I have never of- 
fended.” 

The Thursday appointed for the 
party at last arrived. With a degree 
of secrecy which entirely eclipsed 
the “ Wonder” of Mrs Centlivre’s 
comedy, the two young ladies had 
— no hint of the identity of young 

rank Lausby and the present pro- 
prietor of the hall. Mr Merton and 
his friend Mr Clack had been refus- 
ed admittance on the morning of 
their call, and no answer had been 
returned to the note of invitation 
which Mr Merton had despatched 
on the succeeding day. 

“ Devilish queer fellow this Mr 
Merivale,” said Mr Nat. “ He might 
have sent an answer to a civil note 
at all events, if he wouldn’t let us 
into his cursed gimcrack of a house ; 
in the snow too. Well, hope he’ll 
come after all—drop in on usx—some- 
thing new in that—eh?” 

“ Well, I hope he will; but I sus- 
pect the meeting will be a very odd 
one between him and Sir Walter.” 
‘i « D——d old tyrant,” muttered 

at. 
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“It will be very queer to see the 
first salutation exchanged between 
the old possessor and the new one.” 
“ Said the old jackdaw to the 
young jackdaw,” interrupted Mr 
Clack. 

“Come, Nat, out with your best 
stories. Have all your smiles and 
similes ready, for here some of the 
party come.” 

Sir Walter came among the rest; 
stately, solemn, stiff as ever. He 
paid his respects to the assembled 

ests, then looked anxiously round 
or his daughter, led her up to one 
of the windows, gazed earnestly 
into her face, and clasping her in his 
arms, imprinted a kiss upon her 
brow. 

“ Egad! old Iceberg’s beginning 
to thaw,” whispered Mr Nat into 
the ear of Mary Merton, for already 
he had begun to lose the power of 
very audible conversation. 

“ IT am sorry, Sir Walter,” said 
Mr Merton, “ we are disappointed 
of Mr Merivale. It would have given 
me great pleasure, though I have not 
the honour of knowing him myself, 
to have been the medium of an in- 
troduction between such near neigh- 
bours.” 

“ Not know him, Mr Merton? 
Well, in that case I believe I have 
the advantage of you. I know him 
intimately.” Julia looked enquiring- 
ly, but unobserved, into her father's 
face when he said this, but the fea- 
tures were as rigid and inflexible as 
ever. 

Mr Merton also must have thought 
there was something forbidding in 
his countenance, for he changed the 
conversation as quickly as possible. 

“1 hope you can spare Julia to us 
a few days longer,” said Mrs Mer- 
to 


n. 
“ Your kindness to my Juliais very 
eat. We are not ungrateful for it. 
ut she returns with me to-night.” 
“To-night? Oh! I hope not.” 

“ There are circumstances that re- 
quire her immediate return to Lans- 
by—to Springfield Farm, I mean—I 
sometimes forget how changed we 
are. 

“ O, not to-night, Sir Walter. Mr 
Merton or Mr Clack will be so hap- 
py to drive her over to-morrow.” 

“ There are persons in this neigh- 
bourhood, madam, who make it de- 
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sirable that Miss Julia Lansby should 
be under a father’s eye.” 

“ The cursed old bashaw,” said 
Mr Nat, but this time to himself ; 
* confound me, if he doesn’t think 
his daughter may take a fancy to 
me.’ Mr Nat gave a look to the 
mirror, and pulled forward his wig. 

But Julia knew too well the mean- 
ing of her father’s speech. With a 
sigh she resigned herself to her fate, 
and going to the dining-room, Mary 
Merton thought she saw the dark 
eyes of her friend moistened with 
tears. 

What could have been the mean- 
ing of her father’s conduct in first 
forbidding her to think of Francis 
Lansby, and then in sending her to 
Merton Manor, for the express pur- 
pose, as it were, of throwing her in 
his way? And why had Francis 
Lansby not come to see his old 
friends the Mertons, even if he had 
had no expectation of finding her 
there? These, and five hundred 
other thoughts, but all coming to the 
same hopeless conclusion, occupied 
her all the time of dinner. There 
seemed to be a universal dulness 
spread over the party. Even Mr 
Clack had very little conversation, 
and that only in a whisper. The 
liveliest person of the party was Sir 
Walter Lansby himself... As if in 
bravado of his fallen fortunes, he 
was more cheerful than ever he had 
been in his palmiest days. But his 
daughter, who was acquainted with 
all the phases of his character, saw 
that his liveliness was assumed, and 
she dreaded the reaction which was 
sure to follow so unnatural an ef- 
fort. 

But once the name of Merivale 
was mentioned, some person casual- 
ly enquired if there were uot a De- 
vonshire family of that name distant- 
ly connected with the Lansbys. 

“ There may be, sir,” replied Sir 
Walter; “and as a person said of 
his connexions, the more distant they 
are the better.” 

’ The rareness of an attempt at hu- 
mour on the part of Sir Walter Lans- 
by compensated for the poorness of 
its quality. There was a gencral 


Jaugh at the reply. 

“ Now, confound me,” said Mr 
Nat to his neighbour, “ if there is 
any thing to laugh at in what old 
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Chrononhoton has said. A man who 
has any reputation for wit may say 
five thousand better things every 
hour of the day, but really witticisms 
from some people are so common 
that people take no notice of them. 
But only let a dull, formal, pedantic 
old blockhead give utterance to the 
very oldest Joe Miller, and the thing 
strikes people as a sort of miracle. 
The man will die a wit on the repu- 
tation of a miserable story badly 
told.” 

The gentleman to whom Mr Na- 
thaniel addressed himself was not 
endowed with any superfluity of me- 
taphysical acumen, and looked most 
wonderfully contented with Mr Nat’s 
explanation. 

** Don’t you think so ?” continued 
Mr Clack. 

“ Think what, my dear sir?” 

“Why, that the novelty or unex- 
pectedness is every thing. You don’t 
expect to see pigs play on the fiddle?” 

** No—who the devil does ?” 

“Nor porcupines to make watch- 
es?” 

“No.” 

“ But if you saw porcupines 
making watches, or pigs playing on 
fiddles, you would think it very re- 
markable, wouldn’t you ?” 

‘*To be sure I should.” 

“Ah!” said Nat, quite triumphant, 
“1 was certain you would agree with 
me in thinking Sir Walter’s rejoinder 
a very poor one.” 

The gentleman looked at Nat, 
and wondered very much, but said 
nothing. 

At length the tedious night wore 
on, and, greatly to the satisfaction of 
the host and hostess, not to mention 
the now reanimated.Mr Clack, “they 
walked alone the banquet hall desert- 
ed.” Julia saw by her father’s man- 
ner that something very unusual had 
either happened or was about to hap- 
pen. Her friend Mary Merton shared 
in her apprehensions, and has very 
often mentioned her fears, after she 
had heard of the catastrophe of that 
night. Old Sir Walter sat moodily 
silent beside his daughter. She, deep= 
ly absorbed in her own thoughts, took 
no notice of the pace they were going 
at, or even of the carriage in which 
they were conveyed. At length her 
eye caught the trees of the short 
avenue that led from the road to 


. 
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Springfield farm; but still the car- 

e rolled on. She now began to 
observe that the chariot was very 
different from the one in which she 
had made her visit to Merton Manor ; 
and on looking round to her father, 
for every thing was visible by the 
light of a clear frosty moon, she saw 
that he was intently watching her 
countenance. 

“You don’t ask me, Julia, where 
we are going,” he said; “ you see 
we have passed the farm ?” 

“I saw we had passed it.” 

“ And have you no wish to know 
where we are going?” 

“ Where ?” 

“ To the hall. Where should Sir 
Walter Lansby take his daughter to 
but to Lansby Hall ?” 

Julia half shrieked as he said this, 
and now knew that her worst fears 
-were realized. 

** Oh, not there!” she cried, “ not 
there!” 

“And why not? Give me your 
hand, my daughter ; are you not safe 
in the protection of your father ?” 

“ But Frank—but Mr Merivale”’— 

“T will speak to him in the house 
of my ancestors as they would wish 
me to speak.” , 

The lodge at the gate was fulk of 
lights; the gate wide open, and they 
rapidly approached the front door of 
the hall. Julia, in an agony of ap- 
prehension, not diminished by her 
astonishment, suffered her father to 
lead her through the vestibule, up the 
great staircases, along the corridor, 
and opening the door of the library, 
they saw standing ready to receive 
them Mr Francis Lansby Merivale. 

Julia leant trembling on her fa- 
ther’s arm — Frank stood as if ex- 
pecting Sir Walter to begin the con- 
versation. He drew his daughter 
closer to him, paused for a moment, 
then laying her hand within that of 
Francis Lansby, said,—“ Julia, your 
cousin—my children!” 

His own agitation prevented him 
from seeing the effect of his speech 
upon his daughter. “I told you, 
Francis Lansby, when I called here 


The Lansbys of Lansby Hall. 
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in answer to the letter you had sent 
me, with the documents restoring 
this estate to me again, that to accept 
it was impossible, unless for the pur- 
a of conveying it to my child. 
y pride is broken as by a thunder. 


bolt. Take her. I thought it was 
impossible for the hatred of a Lansby 
to suffer decay—but, nay, no thanks, 
your letter was a just reproof. When 
the ceremony is over, I shall return 
to the farm, and find consolation in 
reflecting that the son of Helen Tre- 
vor is the happy husband of the 
daughter of Walter Lansby.” 

“ Well, only think,” said Mr Na- 
thaniel Clack, as he heard the cir- 
cumstances a few days after the 
party, “ only think how odd it is that 
that frozen automaton has some 
human feelings after all. I shouldn’t 
be surprised, now that he has dis- 
covered how pleasant it is to be 
generous and good-natured, if he 
were even a tolerable companion at 
dinner.” 

* Shall we ask him to meet you 
here when you return?” said Mr 
Merton. 

“ No, thank ye; I must have far« 
ther proofs yet of his return to the 

ale of civilisation.” 

“ Why, I thought he was very merry 
even on Thursday last,’ said Mrs 
Merton; “you recollect what a funny 
thing he said—what was it again? I 
always forget witty speeches, but at 
all events he must have been the 
wittiest person at table, for I recol- 
lect he created the greatest laugh.” 

** Fools generally succeed best in 
raising a laugh,” said Mr Clack, with 
a philosophical toss of the head. 

* Ah! that’s just what I tell my 
Mary ; for really, Mr Clack, she goes 
on giggling and laughing whenever 
you open your lips.” 

** Well, well,” said Mr Merton, “ let 
us all go over some day next week, 
and call at Springfield farm. By that 
time the old man will be left to his 
own reflections, and after so good an 
action and such a triumph over his 
evil passions, his reflections, I should 
think, must be very pleasant ones.” 
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CLARE’S RURAL MUSE. 


Ir is with heartfelt pleasure that 
we take up a new volume of Poems 
by John Clare, the Northamptonshire 
Peasant. Some fifteen years or 
thereabouts, we believe, have elap- 


sed since he earned that title which, 


to our ears, has almost as pleasant a 
sound as that of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. We rejoice to find that the 
Rural Muse has been with him du- 
ring his long retirement—that his 
fine sensibilities have suffered no 
abatement under the influence of 
time—and that, though he says “ ill 
health has almost rendered me inca- 
pable of doing any thing,” it has not 
in any degree weakened his mental 
powers or dulled his genius. Let us 
hope that ill health may soon take its 
departure from “the Poet’s Cottage, 
Northborough,” of which, facing the 
titlepage, we have here so pretty an 
impression—and that as he is yet in 
the prime of life, he may live to sing 
many such sweet songs as these— 
and in domestic peace and comfort 
long enjoy his fame. Yes—his fame. 
For England has singled out John 
Clare from among her humble sons 
(Ebenezer Elliot belongs altogether 
to another order)—as the most con- 
spicuous for poetical genius, next to 
Robert Bloomfield. That is a proud 
distinction — whatever critics may 
choose to say; and we cordially 
sympathize with the beautiful ex- 
pression of his gratitude to the Ru- 
ral Muse, when he says— 


* Like as the little lark from off its nest, 

Beside the mossy hill, awakes in glee, 

To seek the morning’s throne, a merry 
guest—. 

So do I seek thy shrine, if that may be, 

To win by new attempts another smile 
from thee.” 


The poems now before us are, we 
think, at least equal to the best of his 
former productions, and character- 
ised by the same beauties—among 
which we may mention as the most 
delightful—rich and various imagery 
of nature. England is out of all 
sight the most beautiful country in 
‘the whole world—Scotland alone 
excepted—and, thank heaven, they 


two are one kingdom—divided by no 
line either real or imaginary—united 
by the Tweed. We forget at this 
moment—if ever we knew it—the 
precise number of her counties—but 
we remember that one and all of 
them—“ alike, butoh! how different” 
—are fit birth-places and abodes for 
poets. Some of them, we know well, 
are flat—and we in Scotland, with 
hills or mountains for ever before 
our eyes, are sometimes disposed to 
find fault with them on that ground 
—as if nature were not at liberty to 
find her own level. Flat indeed! 
So is the sea. Wait till you have 
walked a few miles in among the 
Fens—and you will be wafted along 
like a little sail-boat, up and down 
undulations green and gladsome as 
waves. Think ye there is no scenery 
there ? Why, you are in the heart of 
a vast metropolis !—yet have not the 
sense to see the silent city of mole- 
hills sleeping in thésun. Call that 
pond a lake—and by a word how is 
it transfigured? Now you discern 
flowers unfolding on its low banks 
and braes—and the rustle of the 
rushes is like that of a tiny forest— 
how appropriate to the wild! Gaze 
—and to your gaze what colouring 
grows! Not in green only—or in 
russet brown doth nature choose to 
be apparelled in this her solitude— 
nor ever again will you call her 
dreary here—for see how every one 
of those fifty flying showers lightens 
up its own line of beauty along the 
waste—instantaneous as dreams—or 
stationary as waking thought—till, 
ere you are aware that all was 
changing, the variety has all melted 
away into one harmonious glow at- 
tempered by that rainbow. 

Let these few words suffice to 
show that we understand and feel 
the flattest—dullest—tamest places, 
as they are most ignorantly called— 
that have yet been discovered in 
England. Not in such doth John 
Clare abide—but many such he hath 
traversed ; and his studies have been 
from childhood upwards among 
scenes which to ordinary eyes might 
seem to afford small scope and few 
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materials for contemplation. But his 
are not ordinary eyes—but gifted ; 
and in every nook and corner of his 
own country the Northamptonshire 
Peasant has, during some two score 
years and more, every spring found 
without seeking either some lovelier 
aspect of “the old familiar faces,” 
or some new faces smiling upon him, 
as if mutual recognition kindled joy 
and amity in their hearts. 

It is usual to speak of the hidden 
beauties of nature. But what is 
there to hide the most secret from 
our eyes? Nothing. Nature wears 
no veil—at least it is transparent— 
and often laid aside; but most men 
are at the best sand-blind. Their 
eyes are not to blame—but their 
minds—theirhearts—and their souls, 
Poets alone see. Poetry shows this 
earth to those who have been look- 
ing at it all their days and yet have 
seldom seen the sights that make. it 
so beautiful. They have indeed seen 
many of its things—but not felt their 
spirit—and what are mere phenome- 
na to the senses? Pleasant indeed 
—for the senses have their own de- 
light almost unaffected by thought— 
some seatiment too will belong to 
them by inevitable associations— 
but imagination’s eye is spiritual, 
and matter seems to become so too 
wherever falls its transforming and 
creative light. All descriptive poetry 
is good—if it be indeed poetry ; for 
a@ mere enumeration of the pheno- 
mena of nature, however accurate 
or extensive, is not poetry, nor has 
it ever been so esteemed; yet he 
must be a dunce indeed who, with 
any feeling accompanying his per- 
ceptions, can deal for long and at 
large with what nature yields, and 
yet never partake of her spirit, nor 
yet ever infuse into hers his own— 
80 as Occasionally to be inspired with 
song. Even in the poorest and mean- 
est versifiers are now and then to be 
met with movements that show the 
breath of poetry was there—while 
the poetical reader is often so affect- 
ed by the very words, however ill- 
assorted and uninspired, that denote 
things most dear, that in his delusion 
he attributes to the genius of him 
who has no genius, the delight which 
he in truth owes to his own instruc- 
ted and easily awakened heart. But 
such delusion soon dies—and the 
power of true poetry alone is perpe- 
tual and crescent for ever. 
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True descriptive poetry, however, 
does not at any time consist in 
the attributing to nature whatever 
qualities it may please a self-con- 
ceited coxcomb, in the superabun- 
dance of his egoism, to bestow upon 
our gracious mother—nor in the 
pouring out into her lap all the 
diseased feelings that may happen to 
have been generated in his—how- 
ever intense. The inferior followers 
of Shelley, Keates, Hunt, and Ten- 
nysson, are all addicted to this dis- 
gusting practice—and show it chief- 
y in sonnets. The men we have 
named are all poets—the creatures 
we have hinted are not even poet- 
asters—and have brought a reproach 
on mere versifiers to which in their 
silliness they used not to be liable; 
while such of them as must needs be 
critics too, the most rickety of the 
set, are beginning to pollute our pe- 
riodical literature. They bespatter 
with their praise all that is bad in 
their masters—and with their abuse 
all that is best in those who do nct 
belong to that school. But write 
what they will—creeping prose or 
fugitive verse—they still look like 
creatures in a cholic. We hope they 
will not meddle with Clare. 

The Northamptonshire Peasant 
always writes with sincerity and sim- 
plicity—like one to whom “ dear is 
the shed to which his soul conforms.” 
Indeed the great charm of his poetry 
is that it deals with what is nearest 
and dearest to him—and that much 
as he loves nature, that sweet and 
humble nature in midst of whose de- 
lights he lives—he never flies into 
any affected raptures—never seeks 
to intensify beyond the truth any 
emotion he owes to her—but con- 
fides in her inspiration with a grate- 
ful and a filial heart. . And verily 
he has had his reward. For thus 
has he been privileged to converse 
with nature, who is well-pleased 
with her pious son—and makes re- 
velations to him, at her own sweet 
will—as he sits beneath the old pol- 
lard, a few steps from his own cot- 
tage door, or walks 


*“ By overshadowed ponds, or woody 
nooks, 

With crowning willows lined, and ramp- 
ing sedge, 

That with the winds do play, 

And with them dance for joy ; . 

And meadow pools, torn wide by law- 
less flosds, 
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Where water-lilies spread their oily 
leaves 

On which, as wont, the fly 

Oft battens in the sun ; 


‘Where leans the mossy willow half 
way o’er, 

On which the shepherd crawls astride to 
throw 

His angle, clear of weeds 

That crowd the water’s brim ; 


“Or crispy hills, and hollows scant of 
wood 

Where step by step the patient lonely boy, 

Hath cut rude flights of stairs 

To climb their steepy sides ; 


* Then track along their feet, grown 
hoarse with noise, 

The crawling brook, that ekes its weary 
speed, 

And struggles through the weeds 

With faint and sullen braw]— 

These haunts I long have favoured.” 


These lines are truly descriptive 
—and the volume abounds with as 
good and better—as our quotations, 
selected with little care, will show ; 
but Clare is profuse of images— 
and though very often one or two, 
taken singly or by themselves, ¢e// 
so as to give us the character of the 
whole landscape to which they be- 
long—yet full justice can be done 
to his power of painting, only by 
presenting a whole composition— 
or if not a composition, an entire 
series of images ail naturally arising, 
as it were, out of each other—as in 
the strain—too long, however, for 
quotation—entitled “Summer Ima- 
ges;”—nor less so in “ Autumn,” 
trom which we have taken the above 
stanzas. What can be more pictu- 
resque than this— 


“The green lane now I traverse, where 
it goes 

Nought guessing, till some sudden turn 
espies 

Rude battered finger-post, that stooping 
shows 

Where the snug mystery lies ; 

And then a mossy spire, with ivy crown, 

Cheers up the short surprise, 

And shows a peeping town.” 


We do not believe that any bard 
before Clare ever mentioned the frog 
and the lark in the same stanza; yet 
nothing can be better than 
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‘*T love at early morn, from new mown 
swath, : 
To see the startled frog his route pur- 
sue, 
To mark while, leaping o’er the dripping 
path, - 
His bright sides scatter dew, 
The early lark that from its bustle flies, 
To hail the matin new; 
And watch him to the skies.” 


And having lost him there, the 
poet is pleased to note, with eyes 
withdrawn from heaven, 


‘* The jetty snail creep from the mossy 
thorn, 
With earnest heed and tremulous in- 
tent, 
Frail brother of the morn.” 


As the frog and the lark had been 
sleeping in the same new mown 
swath—and the poet equally rejoiced 
to see the one leaping over the drip- 
ping path and so pursuing his route, 
and the other soaring to hail his 
matin new—so he equally rejoices to 
see the snail and the swallow—the 
one “ from the tiny bent’s dewy 
leaves withdrawing his timid horn,” 
the other (how poetically painted !) 


“On smoke-tanned chimney top, 
Wont to be first unsealing morning’s 
eye, 
Ere yet the bee hath gleaned one way- 
ward drop 
Of honey on his thigh ; 
To see him seek morn’s airy couch, to 
sing 
Until the golden sky 
Bepaint his russet wing. 


‘* Or sauntering boy by tanning corn to 
Spy, 
With clapping noise ‘to startle birds 
away, 

And hear him baw] to every passer by 
To know the hour of day ; 
While the uncradled breezes, fresh and 

strong, 
With cooling blossoms play, 
And breathe Aolian song.” 


We ought to have quoted all the 
stanzas—but you will read them for 
yourselves in the little book—and 
will be still more tempted to do so, 
we are sure, by the following most 
natural, and, with the exception of 
the second one, which, owever, 


could not well be avoided—original 
lines. 
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“ See how the wind-enamoured aspen 
leaves 
Turn up their silver linings to the sun ! 
And hark! the rustling noise, that oft 
deceives, 
And makes the sheep-boy run : 
The sound so mimics fast-approaching 
showers, 
He thinks the rain’s begun, 
And hastes to sheltering bowers.” 


But we cannot glance our eye over 
almost any one single page without 
seeing some such true beauty as 
these, or others of pensive, moral sen- 
timent, let fall from an overflowing 
heart; as, for example, when he 
says that play—pastime—all that 
time had seemed to conceal, 


“ Comes like a new-born joy, 
To greet me in the field ;” 


or when more touchingly still he 
calls 


** The primrose, too, a doubtful dream 
Of what precarious spring may be ;” 


or when he exclaims, 


** O put away thy pride, 
Or be ashamed of power, 
That cannot turn aside 
The breeze that waves a flower ; ” 


or when he somewhat sadly 


breathes, 


“ The sweetest flower in pleasure’s path 
Will bloom on sorrow’s grave ;”" 


or, moralizing beneath the evening 
star, sings thus :— 
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*¢ O’er the wood-corner’s sombre brown 
The lamp of dewy eve, 

No sooner up than sloping down, 
Seemed always taking leave.” 


John Clare often reminds us of 


James Grahame. They are two of 
our most artless poets. Their ver. 
sification is mostly very sweet, 
though rather flowing forth accord. 
ing to a certain fine natural sense of 
melody, than constructed on any 
principles of music. So, too, with 
their imagery, which seems seldom 
selected with much care; so that, 
while it is always true to nature, 
and often possesses a charm from 
its appearing to rise up of itself, and 
with little or no effort on the poet's 
art to form a picture, it is not un- 
requently chargeable with repeti- 
tion—sometimes, perhaps, with a 
sameness which, but for the inhe- 
rent interest in the objects them. 
selves, might be felt a little weari« 
some—there is so much still life. 
They are both most affectionately 
disposed towards all manner of birds. 
Grahame’s “ Birds of Scotland” 
is by far his best poem; yet its best 
passages are not superior to some 
of Clare’s about the same delightful 
creatures—and they are both orni- 
thologists after Audubon’s and our 
own heart. We cannot show the 
genius of the Northamptonshire 
Peasant in a pleasanter light than 
by giving entire—after our use and 
wont—and ours alone—some of his 
most charming strains, sung to and 
of his brother choristers of the fields 
and woods. 


THE PETTICHAP’S NEST. 
** Well! in many walks I've rarely found 
A place less likely for a bird to form 
Its nest—close by the rut-gulled waggon-road, 
And on the almost bare foot-trodden ground, 
With scarce a clump of grass to keep it warm ! 
Where not a thistle spreads its spears abroad, 
Or prickly bush, to shield it from harm’s way ; 
And yet so snugly made, that none may spy 
It out, save peradventure. You and I 
Had surely passed it in our walk to-day, 
Had chance not led us by it !—Nay, e’en now, 
Had not the old bird heard us trampling by, 
And fluttered out, we had not seen it lie, 


Brown as the road-way side. 


Small bits of hay 


Plucked from the old propt haystack’s pleachy brow, 
And withered leaves, make up its outward wall, 
Which from the gnarl’d oak-dotterel yearly fall, 
And in the old hedge-bottom ret away. 
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Built like an oven, through a little hole, 

Sarcely admitting e’en two fingers in, 

Hard to discern, the birds snug entrance win. 

*Tis lined with feathers warm as silken stole, 
Softer than seats of down for painless ease, 

And full of eggs scarce bigger even than peas ! 
Here’s one most delicate, with spots as small 

As dust, and of a faint and pinky red. 

—Well! let them be, and Safety guard them well; 
For Fear’s rude paths around are thickly spread, 
And they are left to many dangerous ways. 

A green grasshopper’s jump might break the shells, 
Yet lowing oxen pass them morn and night, 

And restless sheep around them hourly stray ; 
And no grass springs but hungry horses bite, 

That trample past them twenty times a-day. 

Yet, like a miracle, in Safety’s lap 

They still abide unhurt, and out of sight. 

—Stop! here’s the bird—that woodman at the gap 
Frightened him from the hedge :-—’tis olive green. 
Well! I declare it isthe Pettichap ! ra 
Not bigger than the wren, and seldom seen. 

I’ve often found her nest in chance’s way, 

When I in pathless woods did idly roam ; 

But never did I dream until to-day 

A spot like this would be her chosen home.” 


THE SKYLARK. 
‘¢ Above the russet clods, the corn is seen 
Sprouting its spiry points of tender green, 
Where squats the hare, to terrors wide awake, 
Like some brown cled the barrows failed to break. 
Opening their golden caskets to the sun, 
The buttercups make schoolboys eager run, 
To see who shall be first to pluck the prize— 
Up from their hurry see the Skylark flies, 
And o’er her half-formed nest, with happy wings 
Winnows the air, till in the cloud she sings, 
Then hangs a dust spot in the sunny skies, 
And drops, and drops, till in her nest she lies, 
Which they unheeded pass—not dreaming then 
That birds, which flew so high, would drop again 
To nests upon the ground, which any thing 
May come at to destroy. Had they the wing 
Like such a bird, themselves would be too proud, 
And build on nothing but a passing cloud ! 
As free from danger, as the heavens are free 
From pain and toil, there would they build, and be, 
And sail about the world to scenes unheard 
Of and unseen,—O were they but a bird ! 
So think they, while they listen to its song, 
And smile, and fancy, and so pass along ; 
While its low nest, moist with the dews of morn, 
Lies safely, with the leveret, in the corn.” 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S NEST. 
* Up this green woodland-ride let’s softly rove, 
And list the nightingale—she dwells just here. 
Hush ! let the wood-gate softly clap, for fear 
The noise might drive her from her home of love ; 
For here I’ve heard her many a merry year— 
At morn, at eve, nay, all the live-long day, 
As though she lived on song. This very spot, 
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Just where that old-man’s beard all wildly trails 
Rude arbours o’er the road, and stops the way— 
And where that child its blue-bell flowers hath got, 
Laughing and creeping through the mossy rails— 
There have I hunted like a very boy, 

Creeping on hands and knees through matted thorn 
To find her nest, and see her feed her young. 

And vainly did I many hours employ ; 

All seemed as hidden as a thought unborn. 

And where those crimping fern-leaves ramp among 
The hazel’s under boughs, I’ve nestled down, 

And watched her while she sung ; and her renown 
Hath made me marvel that so famed a bird 

Should have no better dress than russet brown. 
Her wings would tremble in her ecstasy, 

And feathers stand on end, as t’were with joy, 
And mouth wide open to release her heart 

Of its out-sobbing songs. The happiest part 

OF summer’s fame she shared, for so to me 

Did happy fancies shapen her employ ; 

But # I touched a bush, or scarcely stirred, 

Allin a moment stopt. I watched in vain; 

The timid bird had left the hazel bush, 

And at a distance hid to sing again. 

Lost in a wilderness of listening leaves, 

Rich Ecstasy would pour its luscious strain, 

Till envy spurred the emulating thrush 

To start less wild and’scarce inferior songs ; 

For while of half the year Care him bereaves, 

To damp the ardour of his speckled breast ; 

The nightingale to summer’s life belongs, 

And naked trees, and winter’s nipping wrongs, 

Are strangers to her music and her rest. 

Her joys are evergreen, her world is wide— 

Hark ! there she is as usual—let’s be hush— 

For in this black-thorn clump, if rightly guess’d, 
Her curious house is hidden. Part aside 

These hazel branches in a gentle way, 

And stoop right cautious neath the rustling boughs, 
For we will have another search to-day, 

And bunt this fern-strewn thorn-clump round and round ; 
And where this reeded wood-grass idly bows, 

We'll wade right through, it is a likely nook: 

In such like spots, and often on the ground, 

They'll build, where rude boys never think to look— 
Ay, as I live! her secret nest is here, 

Upon this white thorn stump! I've searched about 
For hours in vain. There! put that bramble by— 
Nay, trample on its branches and get near. 

How subtle is the bird! she started out, 

And raised a plaintive note of danger nigh, 

Ere we were past the brambles; and now, near 
Her nest, she sudden stops—as choking fear, 

That might betray her home. So even now 

We'll leave it as we found it: safety’s guard 

Of pathless solitudes shall keep it still. 

See there! she’s sitting on the old oak bough, 

Mute in. her fears ; our presence doth retard 

Her joys, and doubt turns every rapture chill. 

Sing on, sweet bird! may no worse hap befall 

Thy visions, than the fear that now deceives. 

We will not plunder music of its dower, 

Nor turn this spot of happiness to thrall ; 
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For melody seems hid in every flower 

That blossoms near thyhome. These harebells all 
Seem bowing with the beautiful in song; 

And gaping cuckoo. flower, with spotted leaves, 
Seems blushing of the singing it has heard. 

How curious is the nest ; no other bird 

Uses such loose materials, or weaves 

Its dwelling in such spots: dead oaken leaves 
Are placed without, and velvet moss within, 

And little scraps of grass, and, scant and spare, 
What scarcely seem materials, down and hair ; 
Far from men’s haunts she nothing seems to win, 
Yet Nature is the builder, and contrives 

Homes for her children’s comfort, even here ; 
Where Solitude’s disciples spend their lives 
Unseen, save when a wanderer passes near 

That loves such pleasant places. Deep adown, 
The nest is made a hermit’s mossy cell. 

Snug lie her curious eggs, in number five, 

Of deadened green, or rather olive brown; 

And the old prickly thorn-bush guards them well. 
So here we'll leave them, still unknown to wrong, 








As the old woodland’s legacy of song.” 


THE AUTUMN ROBIN. 


“* Sweet little bird in russet coat, 
The livery of the closing year ! 
I love thy lonely plaintive note, 
And tiny whispering song to hear. 
While on the stile, or garden seat, 
I sit to watch the falling leaves, 
The song thy little joys repeat, 
My loneliness relieves. 


*‘ And many are the lonely minds 
That hear, and welcome thee anew ; 
Not taste alone, but humble hinds, 
Delight to praise, and love thee too. 
The veriest clown, beside bis cart, 
Turns from his song with many a 
smile, 
To see thee from the hedgerow start, 
To sing upon the stile. 


‘* The shepherd on the fallen tree 
Drops down to listen to thy lay, 

And chides his dog beside his knee, 
Who barks and frightens thee away. 

The hedger pauses, ere he knocks 
The stake down in the meadow- 

gap— 

The boy, who every songster mocks, 

Forbears the gate to clap, 


“When in the hedge that hides the 
post 
Thy ruddy bosom he surveys,— * 
Pleased with thy song, in transport 
lost, 
He pausing mutters scraps of praise. 
The maiden marks, at day’s decline, 
Thee in the yard, on broken plough, 
And stops her song, to listen thine, 
Milking the brindled cow. 





‘“* Thy simple faith in man’s esteem, 
From every heart hath favour won : 
Dangers to thee no dangers seem— 
Thou seemest to court them more than 
shup.. 
The clown in winter takes his gun, 
The barn-door flocking birds to slay, 
Yet should’st thou in the danger run 
He turns the tube away. 


‘* The gipsy boy, who seeks in glee 
Blackberries for a dainty meal, 
Laughs loud on first beholding thee, 
When called, so near his presence 
steal. 
He surely thinks thou knew’st the 
call ; 
And though his hunger ill can spare 
The fruit, he will not pluck it all, 
But leaves some to thy share. 


‘* Upon the ditcher’s spade thou'lt hop, 
For grubs and writhing worms to 
search ; 
Where woodmen in the forest chop, ' 
Thou'lt fearless on their faggots perch; 
Nay, by the gipsies’ camp I stop, 
And mark thee dwell a moment 
there, - 
To prune thy wing awhile, then drop 
The littered crumbs to share. 


** Domestic bird! thy pleasant face 
Doth well thy common suit com- 
mend ; 
To meet thee in a strapger-place 
Is meeting with an ancient friend. 
I track the thicket’s glooms around, 
And there, as loath to leave, again 














Thou comest, 
sound, 
And loved the sight of men. 


as if thou knew the 


*t The loneliest wood that men can tarce 
To thee a pleasant dwelling gives ; 
In every town and crowded place 
The sweet domestic robin lives. 
Go where one will, in every spot 
Thy little welcome mates appear ; 
And, like the daisy’s common lot, 
Thou'rt met with every where. 


*€ The swallow in the chimney tier, 
Or twittering martin in the eaves, 
With half of love and half of fear 
His mortared dwelling shily weaves ; 
The sparrows in the thatch will shield ; 
Yet they, as wellas e’er they ean, 
Contrive with doubtful faith to build 
Beyond the reach of man. 


- But thou’rt less timid than the wren, 

Domestic and confiding bird ! 

And spots, the nearest haunts of men, 
Are oftenest for thy home preferred. 

In garden-walls thou’lt buiid so low, 
Close where the bunch of fennel stands, 

That e’en a child just taught to go 
May reach with tiny hands. 


** Sweet, favoured bird! thy under notes 
In summer’s music grow unknown, 

The concert from a thousand throats 
Leaves thee as if to pipe alone; 

No listening ear the shepherd lends, 
The simple ploughman marks thee 

not, 

And then by all thy autumn friends 

Thou’rt missing and forgot. 


“ The far-famed nightingale that shares 

Cold public praise from every tongue, 
The popular voice of music heirs, 

And injures much thy under-song : 
Yet then my walks thy theme salutes, 

I find thee autumn’s favour’d guest, 
Gay piping on the hazel-roots 

Above thy mossy nest. 


“Tis wrong that thou shouldst be de- 
spised, 
When these gay fickle birds appear ; 
They sing when summer flowers are 
prized— 
Thou at the dull and dying year. 
Well! let the heedless and the gay 
Bepraise the voice of louder lays, 
The joy thou steal’st from Sorrow’s day 
Is more to thee than praise. 


“ And could my notes win aught from 
thine, 
My words but imitate thy lay, 
Time could not then his charge resign, 
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Nor throw the meanest verse away, 
But ever at this mellow time, 
He should thy autumn praise prolong, 
As they would share the happy prime 
Of thy eternal song.” 


Were all that has been well written 
in English verse about birds to be 
gathered together, what a set of de- 
lightful volumes it would make! 
And how many, think ye—three, six, 
twelve? That would be indeed an 
aviary—the only one we can think 
of with pleasure—out of the hedge- 
rows and the woods. Tories as we 
are, we never see a wild bird on the 
wing without drinking in silence 
“the cause of liberty all over the 
world!” We feel then that it is 
indeed “like the air we breathe— 
without it we die.” So do they. We 
have been reading lately, for a lei- 
sure hour or two of an evening—a 
volume by a worthy German doctor 
whose name escapes us—on Singing 
Birds. The slave-dealer never fora 
moment suspects the wickedness 
of kidnapping young and old—ca- 
ging them for life—teaching them to 
raw water—and, oh nefas! to sing! 
He seems to think that only in con- 
finement do they fulfil the ends of 
their existence—even the nightin- 
gale. Yet he sees them, one and all, 
subject to the most miserable diseases 
—androtting away within the wires. 
Why could not the Doctor have 
taken a stroll into the country once 
or twice a-week, and in one morning 
or evening hour laid in sufficient 
music to serve him during the in- 
tervening time, without causing a 
single bosom to be ruffled for his 
sake? Shoot them—spit them—pie 
them—pickle them—eat them—but 
imprison them not; we speak as 
Conservatives—murder rather than 
immure them—for more forgiveable 
far it is to cut short their songs at 
the height of glee, than to protract 
them in arueful simulation of music, 
in which you hear the same sweet 
notes, but if your heart thinks at all, 
“a voice of weeping and of loud 
lament” all unlike, alas! to the con- 
tulation that from the free choirs 
is ringing so exultingly in their na- 
tive woods. 
Clare gives us some very feeling, 
fanciful, and elegant lines on “ In- 
sects.” 
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“ These tiny loiterers on the barley’s beard, 

And happy units of a numerous herd 

Of playfellows, the laughing Summer brings, 
Mocking the sunshine on their glittering wings, 
How merrily they creep, and run, and fly! 

No kin they bear to labour’s drudgery, 

Smoothing the velvet of the pale hedge-rose ; 

And where they fly for dinner no one knows— 
The dewdrops feed them not—they love the shine 
Of neon, whese suns may bring them golden wine, 
All day they’re playing in their Sunday dress— 
When night repose, for they can do no less ; 
Then, to the heath-bell’s purple hood they fly, 
And like to princes in their slumbers lie, 

Secure from rain, and dropping dews, and all, 

In silken beds and roomy painted hall. 

So merrily they spend their summer-day, 

Now in the corn-fields, now in the new-mown hay. 
One almost fancies that such happy things, 

With coloured hoods and richly-burnished wings, 
Are fairy folk, in splendid masquerade 
Disguised, as if of mortal folk afraid, 

Keeping their joyous pranks a mystery still, 

Lest glaring day should do their secrets ill.” 


Time has been—nor yet very long 
ago—when such unpretending poe- 
try as this—humble indeed in every 
sense, but nevertheless the product 
of genius which speaks for itself au- 
dibly and clearly in lowliest strains 
—would not have past by unheeded 
or unbeloved; now-a-days it may to 
many who hold their heads high 
seem of no more worth than an old 
song. But, as Wordsworth says, 


“ Pleasures newly found are sweet, 
Though they lie about our feet ;” 


and if stately people would but stoop 
and look about their paths, which do 
not always run along the heights, 
they would often make discoveries 
of what concerned them more than 
speculations among the stars. 

It is not to be thought, however, 
that the Northamptonshire Peasant 
does not often treat more directly of 
the common pleasures and pains, the 
cares. and occupations of that condi- 
tion of life in which he was born and 
has passed all his days. He knows 
them well, and has illustrated them 
well, though seldomer in this volume 
than in his earlier poems; and we 
cannot help thinking that he may 
greatly extend his popularity, which 
in England is considerable, by de- 
voting his Rural Muse to subjects 


lying within his ken and of everlast- 
ing interest. Bloomfiéld’s reputation 
rests on his “ Farmer’s Boy”—on 
some exquisite passages on “ News 
from the Farm”—and on some of the 
tales and pictures in his “‘ May-day.” 
His smaller poems are very inferior 
to those of Clare—but the Northamp- 
tonshire Peasant has written nothing 
in which all honest English hearts 
must delight, at all comparable with 
those truly rural compositions of the 
Suffolk shoemaker. It is in his pow- 
er to do so—would he but earnestly 
set himself to the work. He must 
be more familiar with all the on- 
goings of rural life than his compeer 
could have been; nor need he fear 
to tread again the same ground, for 
it is as new as if it had never been 
touched, and will continue to be so 
till the end of time. The soil in 
which the native virtues of the 

lish character grow, is unexhausted 
and inexhaustible; let him break it 
up on any spot he chooses, and 
poetry will spring to light like 
clover through lime. Nor need he 
fear being an imitator. His mind 


is an original one, and this vo- 
lume proves it ; for though he must 
have read much poetry since his 
earlier day—doubtless all our best 
modern poetry—he retains his own 
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style, which, though it be not marked 
by any very strong characteristics, 
is yet sufficiently peculiar to show 
that it belongs to himself, and is a 
natural gift. Pastorals—eclogues— 
and idyls—in a hundred forms— 
remain to be written by such poets 
as he and his brethren; and there 
can be no doubt at all, that if he will 
scheme something of the kind, and 
begin upon it, without waiting to 
know fully or clearly what he may 
be intending, that before three win- 
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ters, with their long nights, are gone, 
he will find himself in possession of 
more than mere materials for a 
volume of poems, that will meet with 
general acceptation, and give him a 
a permanent place by the side of him 
he loves so well—Robert Bloomfield. 
Of that blameless bard how affection- 
ately does he speak in these beautiful 
lines! and let them be followed 
by a sonnet equally so to that de- 
lightful painter of the “ level pas- 
tures ””—Dewint. 


TO THE MEMORY OF BLOOMFIELD. 
** Sweet unassuming Minstrel! not to thee 
The dazzling fashions of the day belong ; 
Nature’s wild pictures, field, and cloud, and tree, 
And quiet brooks, far distant from the throng, 
In murmurs tender as the toiling bee, 
Make the sweet music of thy gentle song. 
Well.! Nature owns thee: let the crowd pass by ; 
The tide of fashion is a stream too strong 
For pastoral brooks, that gently flow and sing : 
But Nature is their source, and earth and sky 
Their annual offering to her current bring. 
Thy gentle muse and memory need no sigh ; 
For thine shall murmur on to many a spring, 
When prouder streams are sumnier-burnt and dry.” 


TO DEWINT. 
** Dewint! I would not flatter ; nor would I 
Pretend to critic-skill in this thy art ; 
Yet in thy landscapes I can well descry 
The breathing hues as Nature’s counterpart. 
No painted peaks, no wild romantic sky, 
No rocks, nor mountains, as the rich sublime, 
Hath made thee famous; but the sunny trath 
Of Nature, that doth mark thee for all time, 
Found on our level pastures :—spots, forsooth, 
Where common skill sees nothing deemed divine. 
Yet here a worshipper was found in thee ; 
And thy young pencil worked such rich surprise, 





That rushy flats, befringed with willow-tree, 
Rivalled the beauties of Italian skies.” 


These sonnets are in all respects 
honourable to John Clare. The first 
‘shows that his heart is not only free 
from the slightest taint of jealousy, 
but full of all affectionate feelings of 
the best kind towards his brother 
bard. Were Bloomfield and he 
personal friends? We hope so, 
and can hardly doubt it—though in 
this strange world people, whom 
nature made that they might love 
one another, pass to and fro for years 
almost within hand-reach, and never 
once meet. 

Ebenezer Elliot claims with pride 
to be the poet of the poor —and 


the poor might well be proud, did 
they know it, that they have such a 
poet. Some—not a few of them, 
know it now—and many will know 
it in future; for a muse of fire like 
his will yet send its illumination 
“into dark deep holds.” May it 
consume all the noxious vapours 
that infest such regions — and pu- 
rify the atmosphere — till the air 
breathed there be the breath of life. 
But the poor have other poets be- 
sides him —‘‘ two will I mention 
dearer than the rest ’"—Crabbe and 
Burns. We mention their names 
—and no more. Kiadly spirits were 
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they both—but Burns had experien- 
ced all his poetry—and theréfore 
his poetry is an embodiment of na- 
tional character. We say it not in dis- 
paragement or reproof of Ebenezer, 


for let all men speak as they think’ 


and feel; but how gentle in all his 
noblest inspirations was Robin! He 
did not shun sins or.sorrows, but he 
told the truth of the poor man’s life, 
when he showed that it was, on the 
whole, virtuous and happy—bear wit- 
ness those immortal strains—“* The 
Twa Dogs,” “ The Vision,” “ The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night,” the sangs 
voiced all braid Scotland thorough by 
her boys and virgins, say rather her 
lads and lasses—while the lark sings 
aloftand the linnet below, the mavis in 
the golden broom accompanying the 
music in the golden cloud. We de- 
sire—not in wilful delusion—but in 
earnest hope—in devout trust—that 
poetry shall show that the paths of 
the peasant poor are paths of plea- 
santness and peace. If they should 
seem in that light even pleasanter 
and more peaceful than they ever now 
can be below the sun, think not that 
any evil can arise “to mortal man 
who liveth here by toil,” from such 
representations—for imagination and 
reality are not two different things 
—they blend in life—but there the 
darker shadows do often, alas! pre- 
vail—and sometimes may be felt even 
by the hand —in poetry the lights 
are triumphant—and gazing on the 
glory men’s hearts burn within them 
—and they carry the joy in among 
their own griefs, till despondency 
gives way to exultation, and the day’s 
darg of this worky world is lighten- 
ed by a dawn of dreams. 

This is the effect of all good poe- 
try—according to its power—of the 
poetry of Robert Bloomfield as of the 
poetry of Robert Burns. John Clare, 
too, is well entitled to a portion of 
such praise; and by following our 
advice his name may become a house- 
hold word in the dwellings of the 
rural poor. Living in leisure amon 
the scenes in which he once toiled, 
he can contemplate them all without 
disturbance—having lost none of his 
sympathies, he has learnt to refine 
them all and see into their source— 
and wiser in his simplicity than 
VOL, XXXVIII. NO. CCXXXVIII. 
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they who were formerly his yoke- 
fellows are in theirs, he knows many 
things well which they know imper- 
fectly or not at all, and is privileged 
to be their teacher. Surely in an 
age when the smallest contribution 
to science is duly estimated, and 
knowledge not only held in honour 
but diffused, poetry ought not to be 
despised, more especially when 
emanating from them who belong 
to the very condition which they 
seek to illustrate, and whose ambi- 
tion it is to do justice to its natural 
enjoyments and appropriate virtues. 
In spite of all they have suffered, 
and still suffer, the peasantry of Eng- 
land are a race that may be regarded 
with better feelings than pride. We 
look forward confidently to the time 
when education—already in much 
good—and if the plans of the wisest 
counsellors prevail, about to become 
altogether good—will raise at once 
their condition and their character. 
The Government has its duties to 
discharge—clear as day. And what 
is not in the power of the gentlemen 
of England? Let them exert that 
power to the utmost—and then in- 
deed they will deserve the noble 
name of “ Aristocracy.”” We speak 
not thus in reproach—for they better 
deserve that name than the same 
order in any other country; but in 
no other country are such interests 
given to that order in trust—and as 
they attend to that trust is the glory © 
or the shame—the blessing or the 
curse—of their high estate. 

It is right that every Poet, high or 
humble, should be an egotist. Clare 
speaks much—but not too much— 
of himself—for always in connec- 
tion with his lot, which was a lot 
of Jabour from which his own genius 
—and we believe the kindness of 
friends—(are we mistaken in naming 
Lord Fitzwilliam and John Taylor 7) 
—have set him free. The grateful 
lines with which the volume con- 
cludes, seem to us to be addressed 
to Mr Taylor—and we remember 
that he was an active friend of Clare’s 
on his first appearance before the 
public. Here. is a pleasant picture 
of the Northamptonshire Peasant’s 
domestic life, 
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HOME HAPPINESS, 
** Like a thing of the desert, alone in its glee, 
I make a small home seem an empire to me; 
Like a bird in the forest, whose world is its nest, 
My home is my all, and the centre of rest. 
Let Ambition stretch over the world at a stride, 
Let the restless go rolling away with the tide, 
T look on life’s pleasures as follies at best, 
And, like sunset, feel calm when I'm going to rest. 


‘* T sit by the fire, in the dark winter’s night, 

While the cat cleans her face with her foot in delight, 
And the winds all a eold, with loud clatter and din 
Shake the windows, like robbers who want to come in; 
Or else, from the cold to be hid and away, 

By the bright burning fire see my children at play, 
Making houses of cards, or a coach of a chair, 

While I sit enjoying their happiness there. 


** T walk round the orchard on sweet summer eves, 

And rub the perfume from the black-currant leaves, 
Which, like the geranium, when touched, leave a smell 
That lad’s-love and sweet-brier can hardly excel. 

I watch the plants grow, all begemmed with the shower, 
That glitters like pearls in a sun-shiny hour ; 

And hear the pert robin just whistle a tune, 

To cheer the lone hedger when labour is done. 


* Joys come like the grass in the fields springing there, 
Without the mere toil of attention or care ; 

They come of themselves, like a star in the sky, 

And the brighter they shine when the cloud passes by. 
I wish but for little, and find it all there, 

Where peace gives its faith to the home of the hare, 
Who would else, overcome by her fears, run away 
From the shade of the flower and the breeze of the day. 


“ O the out-of-door blessings of leisure for me! 
Health, riches, and joy !—it includes them all three. 
There Peace comes to me—lI have faith in her smile— 
She’s my playmate in leisure, my comfort in toil ; 
There the short pasture-grass-hides the lark on its nest, 
Though scarcely so high as the grasshopper’s breast ; 
And there its moss-ball hides the wild honey-bee, 

And there joy in plenty grows riches for me. 


** Far away from the world, its delusions, and snares— 
Whose words are but breath, and its breathing but cares,— 
Where trouble’s sown thick as the dews of the morn, 

One can scarce set a foot without meeting a thorn— 

There are some view the world as a lightly thrown ball, 
There are some look on cities like stones in a wall— 
Nothing more. There are others, Ambition’s proud heirs, 
Of whom I have neither the courage nor cares. 


* So I sit on my bench, or enjoy in the shade 

My toil as a pastime, while using the spade; 

My fancy is free in her pleasure to stray, 

Making voyages round the whole world in a day. 
I gather home comforts where cares never grew, 
Like manna, the heavens rain down with the dew, 
Till I see the tired hedger bend wearily by, 

Then like a tired bird to my corner I fly.” 
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Our eye has this moment fallen on 
a few lines in a different strain— 
which seem to us very beautiful— 
and therefore we quote them, though 
in this part of our critique they may 
not be quite in place. 


ON AN INFANT KILLED BY LIGHTNING. 


‘“ As fearless as a cherub’s rest, 
Now safe above the cloud, 

A babe lay on its mother’s breast 
When thunders roared aloud. 

It started not to hear the crash, 
But held its little hand 

Up, at the lightning’s fearful flash, 
To catch the burning brand, 


‘« The tender mother stayed her breath 
In more than grief awhile, 

To think the thing that brought its death 
Should cause her babe to smile. 

Aye, it did smile a heavenly smile 
To see the lightning play ; 

Well might she shriek when it turned 

pale, 

And yet it smiled in clay, 


“QO woman ! the dread storm was given 
To be to each a friend; 
It took thy infant pure to heaven, 
Left thee impure to mend. 
Thus Providence will oft appear 
From God’s own mouth to preach ; 
Ah! would we were as prone to hear 
As Mercy is to teach!” 


But perhaps the pleasantest portion 
of the volume is that which consists 
of sonnets—no fewer than eighty- 
six—dnd almost all expressive of 
“moods of my own mind,’ when 
meditating either on his own lot or 
on that of his rural ey Why 
does our able friend, the literary 
critic in the Spectator, when speak- 
ing of the Reverend Charles Strong’s 
sonnets—which are excellent —say 
— But we have already stated our 
indifference to this mode of compo- 
sition; and Mr Strong cannot orp 
come the antipathy which Miltorfand 
Wordsworth fail in conquering ?” 
Indifference and antipathy seem to us 
scarcely to be synonymous—but the 
feeling must be as strong as it is 
strange—and, pardon us for sayin 
80 —irrational— which the unite 

wer and majesty of Milton and 

ordsworth fails to conquer. Let us 
hope that it is merely monomania— 
and that our friend is otherwise sane. 
in the humble hands even of John 
Clare, the sonnet discourses most 
excellent music. Here are Twelve. 
Let our good Spec avert his eyes 
from them with indifference and an- 
tipathy, while, well-pleased, run over 
and then rest upon them all eyes 
besides—and smile thanks to Maga 
for the rural feast. 


SEDGE-BIRD’S NEST. 
‘¢ Fixed in a white-thorn bush, it’s summer guest, 
So low, e’en grass o’er-topped its tallest twig, 
A sedge-bird built its little benty nest, 
Close by the meadow pool and wooden brig, 
Where schoolboys every morn and eve did pass, 
In seeking nests, and finding, deeply skilled, 
Searching each bush and taller clump of grass, 
Where’er was likelihood of bird to build ! 
Yet did she hide her habitation long, 
And keep her little brood from danger’s eye, 
Hidden as secret as a cricket’s song, 
Till they, well-fledged, o’er widest pools could fly ; 
Proving that Providence is ever nigh, 
To guard the simplest of her charge from wrong.” 


THE THRUSH’S NEST. 
‘¢ Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush, 
That overhung a molehill large and round, 
I heard from morn to morn a merry thrush 
Sing hymns to sunrise, and I drank the sound 
With joy ; and, often an intruding guest, 
I watched her secret toils from day to day— 
How true she warped the moss, to form a nest, 
And modelled it within with wood and clay; 
And by and by, like heath-bells gilt with dew, 
There Jay her shining eggs, as bright as flowers, 
Ink-spotted over shells of greeny blue; 
And there T witnessed, in the sunny honrs. 
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A brood of Nature’s minstrels chirp and fly, 
Glad as that sunshine and the laughing sky.” 


THE HAPPY BIRD. 

“ The happy White-throat on the swaying bough, 

Rocked by the impulse of the gadding wind 
That ushers in the showers of April,—now 

Carols right joyously ; and now reclined, 
Crouching, she clings close to her moving seut, 

To keep her hold ;—and till the wind for rest 
Pauses, she mutters inward melodies, 

That seem her heart’s rich thinkings to repeat. 
But when the branch is still, her little breast 

Swells out in rapture’s gushing symphonies ; 
And then, against her brown wing softly prest, 

The wind comes playing, an enraptured guest, 
This way and that she swings— till gusts arise 
More boisterous in their play, then off she flies.” 


THE MOLE. 

‘* Rude architect! rich instinct’s natural taste 

Is thine by heritage.—Thy little mounds, 
Bedecking furze-clad heath, and rushy waste, 

And traced with sheep-tracks, shine like pleasure-grounds. 
No rude inelegance thy work confounds, 

But scenes of picturesque and beautiful 
Lie ’mid thy little hills of cushioned thyme, 

On which the cow-boy, when his hands are full 
Of wild-flowers, leans upon his arm at rest, 

As though his seat were feathers. When. I climb 
Thy little fragrant mounds, I feel thy guest, 

And hail Neglect thy patron, who contrives 
Waste spots for thee on Nature’s quiet breast, 

Taste loving best where thy still labour thrives.” 


THE SHEPHERD'S TREE. 
**Huge elm, with rifted trunk all notched and scarred, 
Like to a warrior’s destiny! I love 
To stretch me often on thy shadowed sward, 
And hear the laugh of summer leaves above ; 
Or on thy buttressed roots to sit, and lean 
In careless attitude, and there reflect 
On times, and deeds, and darings that have been— 
Old castaways, now swallowed in neglect ; 
While thou art towering in thy strength of heart, 
Stirring the soul to vain imaginings, 
In which life’s sordid being hath no part. 
The wind of that eternal ditty sings 
Humming of future things, that burn the mind 
To leave some fragment of itself behind.” 


THE SHEPHERD BOY. 
. “ Pleased in his loneliness, he often lics, 
Telling glad stories to his dog, or e’en 
His very shadow, that the loss supplies 
Of living company. Full oft he’ll lean 
By pebbled brooks, and dream with happy eyes 
Upon the fairy pictures spread below, 
Thinking the shadowed prospects real skies, 
And happy heavens, where his kindred go. 
Oft we may track his haunts, where he hath been 
To spend the leisure which his toils bestow, 
By nine-peg-morris nicked upon the green, 
Or flower-stuck gardens, never meant to grow, 
Or figures cut on trees, his skill to show, 
Where he a prisoner from a shower hath been,” 
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A PLEASANT PLACE. 
“* Now Summer comes, and I with staff in hand 
Will hie me to the sabbath of her joys,— 
To heathy spots, and the unbroken land 
Of woodland heritage, unknown to noise 
And toil ;—save many a playful band 
Of dancing insects, that well understand 
The sweets of life, and with attuned voice 
Sing in sweet concert to the pleasant May. 
There by alittle bush I’}! listening rest, 
To hear the nightingale, a lover’s lay 
Chant to his mate, who builds her careless nest 
OF oaken leaves, on thorn-stumps, mossed and grey ; 
Feeling, with them, I too am truly blest 
By making sabbaths of each commen day.” 


THE MILKING SHED. 

“Good Heaven! and can it be, that such a nook 

As this can raise such sudden rapture up ? 

Two dottrel trees, an oak anid ash, that stoop 
Their aged bodies o’er a little brook, 

And raise their sheltering heads above and o'er 
A little hovel, raised on four old props 

Old as themselves to look on—and what more? 
Nought but a hawthorn hedge !—and yet one stops 

In admiration and in joy, to gaze 
Upon these objects, feeling, as 1 stand, 

That nought in all this wide world’s thorny ways 
Can match this bit of feeling’s fairy land. 

How can it be? Time owns the potent spell— 

I’ve known it from a boy, and love it well.” 


SUDDEN SHOWER. 
* Black grows the southern sky, betokening rain, 
And humming hive. bees homeward hurry by : 
They feel the change; so Jet us shun the grain, 
And take the broad road while our feet are dry. 
Ay, there, some drops fell moistening on my face, 
And pattering on my hat—’tis coming nigh !— 
Let’s look about, and find a sheltering place- 
The little things around us fear the sky, 
And hasten through the grass to shun the shower. 
Here stoops an ash-tree—hark! the wind gets high, 
But never mind ; this ivy, for an hour, 
Rain as it may, will keep us drily here: 
That little wren knows well his sheltering bower, 
Nor leaves his covert, though we come so near.” 


THE OLD WILLOW. 
‘*¢ The juicy wheat now spindles into ear, 

And trailing pea-blooms ope their velvet eyes ; 
And weeds and flowers, by crowds, far off and near, 
In all their sunny liveries appear, 

For summer’s lustre boasts unnumbered dyes. 
How pleasant, ‘neath this willow by the brook— 

Its ancient dwelling-place fer many a year— 

To sit ; and o’er these crowded fields to look, 

And the soft-dropping of the shower to hear. 
Ourselves so sheltered, e’en a pleasant book 

Might lie uninjured from the fragrant rain, 

For not a drop gets through the bowery leaves; 

But dry as housed in my old hut again, 

I sit, and troublous Care but half its claim receives.” 
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FIRST SIGHT OF SPRING. 

‘¢ The hazel-blooms, in threads of crimson hue, 

Peep through the swelling buds, foretelling Spring 
Ere yet a white-thorn leaf appears in view, 

Or March finds throstles pleased enough to sing. 

To the old touchwood tree woodpeckers cling 
A moment, and their harsh-toned notes renew ; 

In happier mood, the stockdove claps his wing ; 
The squirrel sputters up the powdered oak, 

With tail cocked o’er his head, and ears erect, 
Startled to hear the woodman’s understroke ; 

And with the courage which his fears collect, 
He hisses fierce, half malice, and half glee— 
Leaping from branch to branch about the tree, 

In winter’s foliage, moss and lichens, drest.” 


PLEASANT PLACES. 
‘** Old stone-pits, with veined ivy overhung ; 
Wild crooked brooks, o’er which is rudely flung 
A rail, and plank that bends beneath the tread ; 
Old narrow lanes, where trees meet over-head ; 
Path-stiles, on which a steeple we espy, 
Peeping and stretching in the distant sky ; 
Heaths overspread with furze-bloom’s sunny shine, 
Where Wonder pauses to exclaim, ‘‘ Divine!” 
Old ponds, dim shadowed with a broken tree ;— 
These are the picturesque of Taste to me; 
While painting Winds, to make complete the scene, 
In rich confusion mingle every green, 
Waving the sketchy pencils in their hands, 
Shading the living scenes to fairy lands.” 





We have now done what we could 
to bring before the public the new 
merits of an old favourite—and we 
hope that he will meet with some- 
thing more substantial than praise. 
All that they who wish to befriend 
him have to do is to buy each a copy 
of the Rural Muse. A few editions 
will thus soon slip off—and the poet's 
family be provided with additional 
comforts. The pigeons are sitting on 
the roof, cooing their sweet under- 
song, and get peas and barley in 
abundance at home or afield—but 
there are other creatures below that 
roof not so easily fed—though they 
have never yet been heard to mur- 
mur but in happiness—and the poor, 
far beyond the reaches of the souls 
of the rich, feel that Scripture—“ the 
day cometh in which no man can 
work.” The creeping plante look 
pretty in front of the poet’s cottage, 
but they bear no fruit. There is, 
however, a little garden attached— 
and in it may he dig without anxiety 
—nor need to grudge among the es- 
culents the gadding flowers. Does 
he keep bees? He does. Then we 
know how to enable him to in- 


crease the number of his hives. A 
cow? Probably. Let us take care 
she has both grass and fodder, and 
become a miracle of a milcher. Call 
we this charity? Notatall. Clare 
is contented, and his Patty has her 
handful for the beggar at the door, 
her heart-full for a sick neighbour. 
His volume is worth ten times over 
what you will have to give for it—and 
on your side, in good troth, should 
be the gratitude. Purchase then 
pleasant thoughts, and it will be your 
own fault if you cannot enjoy them 
—should that be the case you are but 
a trifle out of pocket, and can have 
recourse to turtle, venison, and pine 
apple—and again be blest. 

Our well-beloved brethren—the 
English—who, genteel as they are— 
have a vulgar habit of calling us the 
Scotch—never lose an opportunity 
of declaiming on the national dis- 

race incurred by our treatment of 

urns. We confess that the PeorLe 
of that day were not blameless—nor 
was the Bard whom now all the na- 
tions honour. There was some rea- 
son for sorrow—perhaps for shame 
—and there was avowed repentance. 
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Scotland stands where it did in the 


world’s esteem. The widow out- 
lived her husband nearly forty years 
—she wanted nothing — and was 
happy; the sons are presperous— 
or with a competence—all along 
with that family all has been right. 
England never had a Burns. We 
cannot know how she would have 
treated him — had he “ walked in 
glory and in joy upon /er mountain- 
sides.” But we do know how she 
treated her Bloomfield. She let him 
starve. Humanly speaking we may 
say that but for his imprisonment— 
his exclusion from light and air—he 
would now have beenalive ;—as it was 
—the patronage he received served 
but to protract a feeble, a despond- 
ing, a melancholy existence, — 
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cheered at times but by short visits 
from the Muse, who was scared from 
that dim abode — and fain would 
have wafted him with her to the fresh 
fields and the breezy downs—but 
his lot forbad—and generous Eng- 
land. There was some talk of a 
subscription—and Southey, with 
hand “open as day to melting cha- 
rity,” was foremost among the Poets. 
But somehow or other it fell through 
—and was never more heard of— 
and mean while Bloomfield died. 
Hush then about Burns. Pretend to 
admire what you cannot read—leave 
the Scotch to their own reflections 
on the fate of their Ploughman— 
and explain to us at your leisure in 
what lay the grace of English grati- 
tude to your Farmer’s Boy. 





TO THE RIVER TWEED. 


BY A YOUNG LADY. 


Rout on, bright Tweed, roll on, 
And let thy waters be 
A tribute to the many waves 
Of the dark and heaving sea! 
Many clear, winding streams 
On thy broad bosom meet, 
And the sea with gentle murmurings 
Their mingled tides will greet. 
Roll on then, Tweed, until they be 
Lost in the waves of the deep, dark 
- 8@a, 


Thy banks are rich and fair, 
Thy woods wave green and wild, 
And thou bearest many a roving rill, 
The distant mountain’s child. 
Roll on then, kingly river, 
By castle, hall, and tewer— 
By palace proud and lowly cot— 
By greenwood, glen, and bower. 
Roll on, roll on until ye gain 
The wild waves of the restless main. 


As by thy sun-lit waters 
With wandering eyes I stand, 
And gaze on all the varied scenes 
Of this fair, pleasant land, 

I think—bright, flowing river— 
How much has come and gone 
While on thy wide and winding path 

Thou hast been rolling on ;— 


Still rolling on, unchanged and free, 
To the bounding waves of the deep, 
dark sea. 


How many eyes are closed in death, 
How many hearts are cold, 
How many youthful forms have sunk 
Before the grey and old— 
How many in these scatter’d homes 
Have come and pass’d away, 
Fleeting and fair, as the bright sun’s 
beam, 
Or like the meteor’s ray— 
Whose course through time pase’d 
on like thee 
To the billows of eternity ! 


Peace be to thy blue waters, _ 
As with gentle song they flow; 
Light be the breath of the whis-« 
pering winds 
When on thy shores they blow. 
May the blue sun’s dancing rays 
On thy rippling wavelets gleam, 
And gladsome be thy pilgrimage, 
Thou brightly flowing stream ! 
Roll on in beauty till ye gain 
The white waves of the restless 


main. 
A. G. 
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“In the internal contests of the 
Greek Republics,” says Thucydides, 
“it was generally found that those 
who were the most depraved and 
abandoned, and had the least fore- 
sight, prevailed. For being con- 
scious of this weakness, and dread- 
ing to be overreached by those of 


greater penetration, they went to. 


work from the outset with the sword 
and poniard, and thereby preyailed 
over their antagonists, who were 
forming remote schemes and projects 
for their destruction.” * As if the 
early triumph of the Jacobins over 
the Girondists, “the men of poniards” 
* (says the Republican Louvit), over 
“the men of words,” had not been 
sufficient to demonstrate the eter- 
nal truth of this observation, it is 
apparently destined to be again veri- 
fied in our own times. The party 
who support their mandates by the 
Death’s Head and Crossbones — 
whose arguments are wielded by 
the hired assassin, and principles 
proclaimed by midnight conflagra- 
tion—is rapidly rising to political 
supremacy amongst us; and while 
the Whigs have so completely sunk 
into insignificance as to be almost 
forgotten, the anarchical- Radicals 
are swiftly proceeding with the work 
of destruction, and daily increasing 
in arrogance, fury, and revolutionary 
passion. 

The experienced inability of al- 
most all the knowledge and learn- 
ing, and the vast majority of the 
worth and property of the country, 
to contend with this atrocious fac- 
tion, not a hundredth part their 
equals in the capacity to govern or 
biess mankind, arises from a cause 
so simple, that few have sought in 
it the explanation of so fearful a 
phenomenon. It is the inability of 
the great body of the people to ap- 
preciate the force of political truth, 
and form a correct judgment on 
public affairs, which is the insur- 
mountable difficulty, with which, 
in all ages of democratic excitement, 
the cause of order and reason has 
had to struggle. What avails it that 


all persons possessed of historical 
information, all persons endowed 
with a sound judgment, all persons 
of a masculine understanding, all 
persons of property or expectations, 
and all persons of virtuous and re- 
gular habits are on the Conservative 
side? On the other are arrayed the 
vast and motley band of those who 
possess neither knowledge, nor 
judgment, nor property; who are 
restrained by no _ conscientious 
scruples, and fettered by no feelings 
of justice; and who have held out 
to the vast and usually inert mass of 
the people the glittering prize of, po- 
litical power till the whole body is 
in a ferment. 

How is the passion for democratic 
power, once thoroughly awakened 
in such a body, to be counteracted 
and prevented from tearing, as it 
invariably does when not restrained, 
all the institutions of society in 
pieces, and crushing beneath its 
wheels alike the liberties of the 
people, the safeguards of freedom, 
and the glories of civilisation? To 
combat it with the weapons of rea- 
son or experience is proved by ac- 
tual experiment to be altogether 
hopeless, and the reason obviously 
is, that this immense majority of 
mankind are altogether impervious 
to that species of influence. To 
meet it we must look for an an- 
tagonist principle, as universal in its 
operation, as rousing in its influence, 
as terrible in itsconsequences, There 
are but two principles in human 
affairs capable of producing such 
effects—warlike patriotism and reli- 
gious feeling. It was by rousing the 
first, that Mr Pitt combated and 
overcame the demon of innovation 
in the first French Revolution; it 
is by diffusing the second that Sir 
R. Peel and the Conservative band 
can alone hope to subdue the demo- 
cratic fervour which has sprung out 
of the second. 

Experience in every age has 
abundantly proved that the spirit of 
religious enthusiasm is capable, not 
only of inspiring the leaders of the 





* Lib. iii. 
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people with sublime and almost 
supernatural constancy, but of rous- 
ing the immense mass to a degree 
of enthusiasm, which no other 
feelings of which humanity is sus- 
ceptible, can produce. Reflect on 
the marvellous frenzy of the Cru- 
sades ; when, for centuries, high and 
low, rich and poor, princes and 
peasants, were alike consumed by 
the devouring passion to set free the 
holy sepulchre; and for two hun- 
dred years, Europe in a body was 
precipitated, in multitudes countless 
as the sands of the ocean, to meet 
almost certain death on the fields of 
Asia. Recollect a handful of Be- 
douins issuing from the deserts of 
Arabia, and from the force of enthu- 
siasm extending their conquests 
far beyond the utmost verge of the 
Roman empire, to the shores of the 
Atlantic, the banks of the Ganges, 
the stream of the Garonne, and the 
waters of the Oxus. Picture to 
yourself the serenity and constancy 
of the Protestant martyrs ; recall to 
remembrance the invincible heroism 
with which they endured the tor- 
tures of the stake. Go back in ima- 
gination to the days of the bloody 
Mary; behold Latimer and Ridley 
lighting a fire which they prophe- 
sied through God’s help would 
never be extinguished. Reflect on 
Cranmer holding his right hand in 
the flames till it fell off, exclaiming 
“ With this have I offended.” Figure 
in imagination two hundred and 
eighty persons consumed in the 
flames lighted by Catholic hands, in 
England, in four years alone, and 
Jaying amidst the blood of martyrs 
the deep foundations of the Church 
of England ; and we may acquire a 
faint idea of the astonishing effects 
of religious enthusiasm. Nor is 
it only in remote periods and dis- 
tant ages that these marvels were 
witnessed; our own times have 
exhibited effects just as extraordi- 
nary; the peasants of La Vendée, 
under the banners of the cross, all 
but subdued the infidel demon of 
the French Revolution ; and the 
arms even of Napoleon himself sunk 
before the devout zeal of the Spa- 
nish peasants, and the holy enthu- 
siasm of the slaves of Russia. 

As religion is thus the great mas- 
ter spirit, to which we must look for 
combating the forces of hel), arrayed 


under the banners of revolution, so 
there is an instinctive animosity be- 
tween the two principles, and the 
first attacks of triumphant demo- 
eracy are always directed against 
the religion and faith of the Gospel. 
It has often been a matter of astonish- 
ment, why it is that the revolution- 
ists always select as their first vic- 
tim the possessions of the church ; 
and long before the institutions of 
the state are overturned, strain every 
nerve to despoil and ruin the pro- 
fessors of religion. The facts now 
mentioned at once explain the cir- 
cumstance. Religion is attacked, 
because the revolutionists know that 
its feelings are the only effectual 
barrier against their infernal projects; 
because they are aware, that so long 
as its influence remains over the 
majority of the people, their designs 
can never be accomplished ; and 
because if, by the destruction of its 
property, they can neutralize its 
ascendency, they anticipate no sort 
of difficulty in the demolition of all 
the other institutions of society, and 
a general spoliation of every species 
of property. As religion is thus 
placed in the vanguard of the battle, 
so it is by summoning all the remain- 
ing virtue and strength of the state 
to its protection, that we can alone 
hope to withstand the democratic 
fervour with which we are assailed. 
If the Church is destroyed there is 
not a chance of saving even a rem- 
nant of the Monarchy. 

Bishop Bossuet prophesied an 
hundred and seventy years ago, that 
the Protestant religion would fall 
to pieces by its own divisicns, and 
that by simply adhering to unity of 
doctrine, the Catholic faith, one and 
indivisible, would ultimately again 
spread over the whole Christian 
world. The present times, more 
than any other that have existed 
since the prophecy was made, give 
too much reason to fear that it may 
be accomplished. Certain it is that 
the Church of England is at present 
the bulwark of the Protestant faith ; 
and that if it yields to the insidious 
designs or open attacks of the Ro- 
mish communion, none of the other 
Protestant churches in’ Europe will 
stand an instant before it. What 
could the Presbyterian churches of 
Scotland or Geneva, or the half li- 
beral, half Socinian professors of 
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Germany do against an antagonist 
which had beat dowa the church 
defended by Samuel Clarke and Je- 
remy Taylor? Disunited, and at 
variance among each other, endowed 
with all the rancour of sectarian he- 
tred, and all the bitterness of theo- 
logical animosity, the motley array 
of the Dissenters would ony be 
overwhelmed. If the Church of 
England falls, either Popery will be 
re-established, or infidelity will reign, 
as it did in France, triumphant ; that 
is, either we shall lose all the bless- 
ings of Christianity, and be doomed, 
as France is, to the irretrievable loss 
of our liberties in consequence, or 
we shall have it so disfigured by error 
and the frenzy of a semi-barbarous 
people, that its blessed features will 
e scarcely distinguishable. 

The Protestants are still over the 
whole empire greatly more nume- 
rous than the Papists and infidels 

ut together; and yet they seem 

ardly able to oppose any effective 
resistance to the advances of the 
united forces of that heterogeneous 
and monstrous alliance. To what is 
that singular and alarming state of 
things to be ascribed? Simply to 
this, that the Protestants are pis- 
UNITED. The frenzy of democracy 
has succeeded in banding together 
men of religious characters and 
rinciples the most dissimilar; while 
t has disunited those who once like 
brothers stood, and whose ancestors 
cemented by their common blood 
the glorious fabric of the Reforma- 
tion. The Protestant Dissenter now 
makes common cause with the bigot- 
ted Catholic, and beth hail as r 
dearest ally the infidel rake or un- 
principled libertine, who openly ri- 
dicule every species of devotion. 
Against what is this unparalleled, 
this unholy alliance directed? Against 
the Church of England ; against the 
bulwark of the faith planted by 
Luther and Melancthon ; against the 
firmest support of freedom of con- 
science and religious liberty all over 
the world. Forgetting the glorious 
achievements of that noble establish- 
ment, forgetting the holy constancy 
of its martyrs, the sublime works of 
its disciples, the illumination spread 
over the earth by ite exertions, too 
many of the Protestant sectarians 
are —— common cause with the 
Papist the infidel, and blindly 
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striving either to re-establish a faith 
which will light again the fires of 
Smithfield, or displace Christianity 
by the orgies of the Goddess of Rea- 
son. Such extraordinary infatuation 
would be altogether incredible, if 
it had not occurred under our 
eyes, and if the experience of the 
last few years had not afforded so 
many woful examples of the manner 
in which even worthy and conscien- 
tious men, blinded by party zeal, 
labour to bring about objects which, 
when fully accomplished, oceasion 
consequences which they would wil- 
lingly perish on the scaffold to avert. 
The designs of the infidel-Papist 
coalition are now no longer disguis- 
ed. They are embodied in a biil, 
which, for the first parallel against 
the Church, exceeds, in Reyolution- 
ary audacity, any thing which we 
could have imagined a cabinet still 
possessing many English gentlemen, 
would have brought forward. With- 
out going farther into detail, it is 
sufficient to observe, that the Bill 
proposes at once to extinguish Pro- 
testantism in all parishes not con- 
taining, according to the census of 
1831, fifty Protestants; the effect of 
which will be at once to throw into 
the hands of the Papists NINE HUN- 
DRED AND SIXTY PARISHES, Or more 
than a third of Ireland. The reve- 
nue of the parishes so extinguished 
are to be vested in a Parliamentary 
board, professedly for the mora! and 
religious instruction of all classes. 
What their rea/ destination will be, 
can be doubtful to no one who con- 
siders what is the political ascenden- 
cy which has forced government to 
broach this monstrous measure, in 
the face of a people still professing 
a reverence for Christianity, and an 
adherence to the Protestant faith. 
How long will this extinction of 
parishes stop short at the line of 
fifty Protestants, or what the Times 
well calls the “Parson Pointe?” How 
long will the infuriate and now tri- 
umphant Catholics, whose reckless- 
ness of blood has ever been prover- 
bial, allow this miserable remnant of 
the faithful to exist in their peopled 
wildernesses ? How long will those 
bloodthirsty assassins, who are will- 
ing, for “ half a crown and a of 
whisky,” to take any heretic’s life, 
withhold the midnight torch, the 
dagger, the bluaderbuss from the 
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now abandoned Protestant flock? 
How soon wil] terror, despair, in- 
dignation, send over the Protestants 
by thousands, and hundreds of thou- 
sands, to Transatlantic wilds? Let 
but this bill pass, and in two years 
the Protestants will Seappees in all 
the south and the west of lreland; and 
the miserable remnant of our reli- 
gious brethren, flying from the torch, 
the gibbet, or the dagger, will be 
seen spreading into every country, 
where the desperate faction is un- 
known, which has overspread with 
bloodshed their own. 

Is there any man in the empire 
infatuated enough, after what he 
has seen and sees, to believe, that 
these effects, disastrous and heart- 
rending as they are, will be either 
the only or the worst consequences 
which will follow this disastrous 
measure? Impelled forward, as the 
liberal Ministry now evidently is, by 
a powerful and arrogant anarchical 
faction, which, like all the early 
leaders of Revolution, they are to- 
tally unable to withstand, is it not 
self-evident that the next step will 
either be the total extinction of the 
Protestant church in Ireland, or the 
extension to England of a similar 
measure of progressive ceaseless 
extinction? Is it likely that the 
Catholic and infidel band, flushed 
with their great victory, will stop 
short in the career of conquest? Is 
it probable that a faction which in 
the outset solemnly professed, in the 
sight of God and man, that they had 
no other objects but a relief from the 
disabilities which the experience of 
former times had found to be neces- 
sary, and now openly aim at the 
total overthrow of the Protestant re- 
ligion in these realms, will pause 
when they find that Gevernment is 
compelled to concede all their de- 
mands ? 

The bill proposes permanently 
to confiscate thirty per cent of all 
Protestant livings for ever, by making 
the rent charge 70 per cent only on 
the camel tithes. Haye we who 
do auch things any right tocondemn 
the confiscations and forced loans of 
the French Convention? A parti- 
cular species of property is selected 
for spoliation, and from it and it 
alone at this time (how long will it 
stand alone in spoliation?) nearly a 
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third is at once taken. What cause 
can be assigned in justice or reason 
for this monstrous robbery. The re- 
volutionists say, the clergy are star- 
ving; they can get nothing out of 
their parishes; and 70 per cent on 
their nominal income is greatly more 
than they are ever likely to realize. 
That is to say, we have succeeded 
by a general and treasonable combi- 
nation against tithes; by incessant 
application of the dagger and the 
torch, by threats of death’s head and 
cross-bones, and the spectacle of 
whole families weltering in their 
blood after the fatal sign had been 
affixed to their doors, in reducing 
the clergy to such straits that we 
have compelled them to enter into a 
permanent capitulation, and by the 
steady application of revolutionary 
violence, succeeded in wresting from 
them one-third of their prsenene. 

To whom is this third given? To 
the landowners, who have done no- 
thing whatever to deserve such a 
boon. As they are to be charged 
directly with the burden, and are to 
collect it in the form of rent from 
their tenants, they are in justice en- 
titled to a bonus; but is there any 
reason or justice in making it so 
large? Who ever heard of thirty 
per cent being paid for the collection 
of duties, and least of all when it is 
only an addition to the rent they 
already are in use to draw. At this 
moment of revolutionary excite- 
ment, it may not be excessive; but 
is this horrid state to continue per- 
manently ? De the revolutionists, as 
the result ef their boasted changes, 
anticipate a permanent establishment 
of the bloodshed, anarchy, and vio- 
lence, which has disgraced the first 
six years of the conciliatory system ? 
If they do, for what object save their 
own elevation, on the misery of the 
people, are all these changes insti- 
tuted ? Iftheydo not, but look for the 
return of society to its usual pacific 
state, on what earthly pretence can 
they justify the uncalled-for confis- 
cation of one-third of the Church 
estates, and the gratuitous gift of 
L.30 per cent to the landed proprie- 
tors ? 

But, in truth, it is ridiculous to 
speculate on such remote conse- 
quences, Nothing can be clearer 


than that no permanent alienation or 
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diminution of the tithes is in con- 
templation; the Catholic priesthood 
have no intention of parting with any 
part of the patrimony of St Peter. 
As long as the tithes are in the hands 
of the Protestants they are the most 
odious and unjust of all impositions ; 
the instant they are transferred 
to the Popish priesthood, they be- 
come the most just and unalienable 
property. All our views in regard 
to Ireland will be founded on quick- 
sands, if we do not constantly recol- 
lect, that it is the establishment of 
the Popish faith in Ireland, in all its 
pristine power, wealth, and posses- 
sions, and from thence the restitu- 
tion of the whole British islands to 
the chair of St Peter, which is the 
real object in view. They blind the 
landowners just now, by the pros- 
pect of this enormous bonus; but 
no sooner are their objects gained 
than they will restore tithes in un- 
mutilated vigourto the Popish clergy, 
and the Protestant landowners will 
only have the disgrace of having 
attempted to profit by an act of rob- 
bery, without reaping the fruits they 
expected from their acquiescence. 

As the general re-establishment of 
Popery is the object at which all the 
efforts of the most united and power- 
ful part of the anarchical confedera- 
cy is evidently driving, it becomes 
of the highest importance to enquire 
what are the speculative tenets of 
the clergy, with whose dominion we 
are now threatened, and what is the 
practical effect of their principles in 
the country where they have been 
long established. Upon both these 
points we have now full information. 
The late memorable meeting at 
Exeter Hall, has led to a complete 
and unanswerable demonstration of 
the social tenets of the Irish Catho- 
lics; and when they are considered, 
we cease to wonder that murder, 
conflagration, and anarchy prevail 
through the land, that its atrocious 
crimes are sixteen thousand a-year, 
and that every year the progress of 
the worst kinds of offences is more 
and more marked. We extract from 
the admirable speech of the Rev. D. 
M‘Ghee the following important ob- 
servations on this head. 

“ Ata meeting of the Roman Ca- 
tholic prelates of Ireland, held on the 
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14th of September, 1808, it was una- 
nimously agreed that Dens’ Com. 
plete Body of Theology was the best 
book on the subject that could be 
republished.” 

“ Ata meeting of Roman Catholic 
prelates, assembled at Dublin, on the 
25th of February, 1810. The follow- 
ing resolutions were on that occasion 
unanimously adopted :— 

“ ist Resolved—That it is the un. 
doubted and exclusive right of Ro- 
man Catholic bishops to discuss all 
matters appertaining to the doctrines 
and discipline of the Roman Catho- 
lic church. 

“2d Resolved—That we do here- 
by confirm and declare our unalter- 
ed adherence to the resolutions una- 
nimously entered into at our last 
general meeting, on the 14th Sep- 
tember, 1808.”— Wyse’s History of 
the Catholic Association, vol. ii. Ap- 
pendix, p. 20. 

Under authority of the Popish 
hierarchy, accordingly, a new edition 
of 3000 copies was printed; and in 
the preface to that edition, which is 
printed by the official publisher to 
Maynooth College, it is stated — 
“ Inasmuch as his Grace Dr Murray, 
Dr Doyle, De Keating, and Dr Kin- 
sella, have made it the conference 
book for the clergy of the province 
of Leinster, the publisher, as well to 
obviate the difficulty experienced by 
them in precuring the work, as also 
to advance the cause of religion and 
morality in the other parts of the 
Irisk Church, is induced to reprint 
a liniited number of copies.” “ Far- 
ther, the questions proposed at the 
private conferences of the Roman 
Catholic priests, printed in the most 
authoritative documents, signed by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy of 
Ireland for five years, namely, for the 
years 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834, and 
1835, are taken consecutively from 
this book, and correspond with the 
consecutive chapters in Dens.” 

Here then it is distinctly proved, 
whatever they may now say to the 
contrary, that Dens’ Theology is the 
standard authority of the Irish Ca- 
tholic Church. Now what are the 
tenets of that book? We pass over 
all others relating to abstract ques- 
tions of Faith, about which men have 
a right to differ in opinion, and for 
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which they should never be called 
politically in question, and proceed at 


once to the anti-social and anar- 


chical tenets which they profess, and 
of which the death’s head and cross- 
bones are the natural result. 

On the important point, whether 
the Protestants are heretics, Dens 
observes —‘* What is heresy? An- 
swer. It is the unbelief of those who 
profess indeed that Christ has come, 
but who reject his doctrine as to any 
part as proposed by the church, such 
as Lutherans, Calvinists, &c.”—DEns, 
vol. ii. p. 78. 

Now, whatisthe punishment which 
the Popish faith, as explained by 
Dens, and practised by the Irish 
agitators, prescribes for heretics? 
They are these :— 

“What are the punishments de- 
creed against those infected with 
that stain ? 

“ Heretics that are known to be 
such are infamous for this very cause 
itself, and are deprived of Christian 
burial. 

“ Their temporal goods are for 
this very cause itself confiscated; 
but before the execution of the act, 
the sentence declaratory of their 
crime ought to proceed from the 
ecclesiastical judge, because the cog- 
nizance of heresy lies in the eccle- 
siastical tribunal. 

“Finally, they are also justly af- 
flicted with other corporal punish- 
ments, as with exile, imprisonment, 
&e. 

“ Are heretics justly punished with 
death ? 

“St Thomas answers,— 22 quest. 
1]. art. 3. in corp. ‘ Yes —because 
forgers of money or other disturbers 
of the state are justly punished with 
death, therefore also heretics, who 
are forgers of the faith, and, as expe- 
rience testifies, grievously disturb 
the state.’ 

“ This is confirmed, because God 
in the Old Testament ordered the 
false Prophets to be slain; and in 
Deut. chap. xvii. v. 12, it is decreed 
that if any one will act proudly and 
will not obey the commands of the 
priest, let him be put to death. See 
also the 18th chap. 

“ The same is proved from the 
condemnation of the 14th article of 
John Huss, in the Council of Con- 
stance,” —Dens, vol. ii., pp. 88-89. 
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Thus, want of Christian burial, 
confiscation of goods, exile, imprison- 
ment, and death, are the treatment 
which their church reserves for Pro- 
testants. And it is very remarkable, 
that in support of this rule they refer 
to the BURNING OF JouNn Huss by the 
Council of Constance; that infamous 
violation of faith, and commence- 
ment of the fires of the Inquisition, 
which has brought indelible disgrace 
on the Catholic faith, and began a 
system which has been a stain on 
Christianity itself. They refer to 
this atrocious burning as AN AuTHO- 
rity—a rule for the future!! Who 
will venture to assert after this that 
they do not contemplate the rekind- 
ling the fires of Smithfield ? 

With perfect truth, therefore, did 
Dr M‘Ghee conclude— 

“You will here observe that not 
only confiscation of property, exile, 
and imprisonment, but death, are 
decreed against heretics, and the au- 
thor attempts to justify them by a 
reference to the authority of the Old 
Testament, and an appeal to the in- 
fallible authority and precedent of 
the Council of Constance. Now, the 
state of the case is this—from the ex- 
tracts which I have read, these five 
propositions are proved distinctly— 
that Protestants of all denominations 
are considered heretics by the Roman 
Catholic Church—that that Church 
holds that we are, by baptiem, pla- 
ced under its domination—that, so 
far from granting toleration, it is its 
duty to exterminate the rites of our 
religion—that it is its duty, fourthly, 
to compel us, by corporal punish- 
ments, to submit to the faith—and, 
fifthly, that the punishments which 
it decrees are confiscation of pro- 
perty, exile, imprisonment, and 
death. And mark, lastly, that the 
only restraint—the only exception 
in any one of these cases, is a mere 
question of expediency. (Hear, 
hear.)” 

But these, it is said, are not now 
the. tenets of the Irish Catholic 
Church, or at least they are not now 
practically carried into execution. 
Let us examine, before we trust 
such a conclusion, what has been the 
progress of crime in Ireland since, 
by the repeal of their disabilities, the 
sway of the Catholics became unre- 
strained. From the important table 
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quoted below, * it appears that the 
number of offenders committed in 
Ireland has increased since the Ca- 
tholic Disabilities were removed, 
from fourteen thousand to twenty-one 
thousand a-year ; and when it is re- 
collected how few, how very few, of 
the political offenders of Ireland are 
brought to justice, it may readily be 
conceived what a scene of-anarchy 
and horror that island has become. 
In one county alone, in the last year 
there were 139 murders committed, 
for which only one criminal was 
brought to justice. Under the influ- 
ence of the Catholic Priesthood, act- 
ing on the principles of Dens’ Theo- 
logy, and under the direction of a 
salaried agitator, the only security 
for life or property has come to be 
in disobeying the law, and plunging 
headlong intothe crimes which are in 
progress. Lord Grey’s Ministry con- 
fessed in their well-known pamph- 
let, “The Reform Parliament and 
the Reform Ministry,” that be- 
fore the Coercion Act passed, “ the 
only question was whether or not 
Ireland was to relapse into the sa- 
es anarchy of Abyssinia.” 

hat was the political result of 
this practical — of the prin- 
ciples of Dens’ Theology ? Horrified 
at the enormous excesses of the 
Irish Catholics, and the rapid in- 
crease of atrocious crimes, since the 
great healing measure was passed, 
the Reform Ministry themselves 
were compelled to introduce the 
Coercion Act; a measure of extraor- 
dinary and unparalleled, but not un- 
called for severity, which at one blow 
prostrated the whole liberties of the 
country, and handed over the admi- 
nistration of justice to Courts-Mar- 


tial. In this result, so completely 
at variance with all that was predic- 
ted by the advocates for emancipa- 
tion, so completely in unison with 
what might be expected from the 
practical application of the princi- 
ples of Dens’ Theology, is to be seen 
a signal instance of the tendency of 
such demoralizing and bloody tenets 
to destroy the elements of civil li- 
berty; and of the blindness of the 
revolutionists who, professing an 
ardent love for the principles of free- 
dom, insanely ally themselves with 
a faction whose excesses are cal- 
culated to make its existence for 
any length of time an utter impossi- 
bility. 

On occasion of the Orange pro- 
cessions in commemoration of the 
battle of the Boyne, on the 12th of 
July, the people of this country had 
a practical example of the species of 
freedom which the Irish agitators, 
acting on the principles of Dens’ 
Theology, are preparing for them. 
Whowere such strenuous supporters 
as they of the Reform processions; 
and of those displays of moral and 
physical strength which might over- 
awe the deliberations of the legisla- 
ture? But when their opponents 
adopted the same system, and asser- 
ted their right to support their prin- 
ciples by similar processions, what 
did the Papists do? Why, they as- 
sailed them every where with blud- 
geons and fire-arms. “Send a slug 
through his head; blow his brains 
out ; knock him to hell.”’ Such were 
the epithets with which they every 
where assailed the peaceable mem- 
bers of the Orange processions ; and 
suiting the action to the word, the 
Ribbonmen laid about them in fu- 





* Return of Criminal offenders in Ireland from 1828 to 1834. 


1828—Roman Catholic disabilities in force, 


1829—Relief Bill passed in March, 
1830. . ’ . 
1831—Reform Agitation, 
1832—Tithe Agitation, 

1833—Do . . . 
1834—0’Connell in full power, 


Offenders 
Committed. Convicted. 
14,683 9,269 
15,279 9,449 
15,794 9,902 
16,192 9,605 
16,036 9,759 
17,819 11,441 
21,381 14,253 


Parl. Returns, May 24, 1835. 


By a late Parliamentary Return, it appears that the serious crimes reported to 
Government in 1831 were 16,690, besides probably double that number of which the 
authorities never heard—of these there were 466 burning houses, and 210 murders. 


=Parl, Return, 14th March, 1833. 
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ely rious style, and commenced @ series Last opportunity of asserting the 
lice of outrages which, in many instan- principles of freedom of conscience 
Da- ces, terminated in murder; riot, and and civil liberty which will be afford- 
ith disorder, and, if not checked by the ed them. If, deluded by the passion 
the prompt interference of the civil and for Democracy, they cling to their 
ci- military power, would have led to old divisions; if the Dissenters ge- 
en general anarchy and terror. The nerally continue to make common 
of liberty of these men, like the reci- cause with the Papists and infidels ; 
ets procity system, is all on one side; if an anarchical or Catholic majority 
li- none are so intolerant or bigoted, is _— returned, the people of Eng- 
he when any others assert for them- land may rely upon it their liberties 
an selves the same freedom of conduct are extinguished, their faith will be 
Pe~ for which they so loudly vociferate. obliterated, and their children bred 
ith If their anarchical principles once up in the principles of French infide- 
al- get the same possession of the exe- lity or of Irish Romanism. Now,then, 
for cutive, which they have already is the time to revert to the great prin- 
si- done of part of the House of Com- ciples of the Reformation; to inhale 
mons, they will speedily introduce again those feelings which animated 
rO- here the tyranny, conflagration, and the martyr at the stake and the pa- 
he murder of which the death’s head  triot on the scaffold ; and recovering 
of and cross-bones are the symbols, from the sophisms and errors of half 
ad and Ireland the appropriate example. a century, assert again the eternal 
of It is by no meansimprobable that truth, that the only durable founda- 
rs, in the course of this autumn, ano- tion for civil liberty is in freedom of 
8’ ther appeal may be made by the Go- conscience, and that under the mask 
m. vernment tothe country. The Pro- of liberal principles Popery is the 
Ts testants of England and Scotland eternal enemy of both. 
18; may rest assured that it will be the 
ad 
ar 
la- 
Its 
T= SONG FOR THE OPENING OF THE GOLDSMITH’S HALL, 
in- JULY 16TH, 1835. 
at 
8- St Dunstan is their Patron. 
d- ti 
ug Great Dunstan our patron and saint, 
= Was a bold and true man ev’ry inch, 
- An artisan skilful and quaint, 
ry And at Logic made every one flinch : 
> He liv’d in a hole in the wall, 
ad Not six feet by five—says the story, 
he In a different style from the Hall, 
- Which we dedicate now to his glory. 
“ Come pledge me to Dunstan’s renown. 
Il. 
Content with a cell and a crust, 
So long as he call’d them his own, 
He toil’d in the smoke and the dust, 
Till he found the Philosopher’s stone. 
But he car’d nota stiver for pelf, 





While he slav’d like a bee making honey, 
Like Camden ne’er thought of himself, 
But gave to the nation his money. 





to 
he 








Come pledge me to Dunstan’s renown. 


ul, 
Apollyon grew jealous in Hel 
When he heard of the pve 1 was doing, 
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So he call’d, like Paul Pry, at his cell, 
To inveigle the saint to his ruin ; 
Thought he, “ If my arguments fail, 
His ambition and pride I must feed, 
I'll make the old Parson turn tail, 
And rat from his church and his creed; ” 
For he envied our Dunstan’s renown. 


Iv. 
His tongue with a “ Pratie ” he rubb’d, 

To give the true blarneying brogue, 
His ¢ael was most artfully clubb'd, 

Each joint held the soul of a rogue. 
A counsellor’s gown he put on, 

With an air at once swaggering and sly, 
Like one that could bully or fawn, 

Or call God to witness a lie; 

For he envied our Dunstan’s renown. 


Vv. 

But Dunstan soon argued him down, 

Till dum-founded and left in the lurch, 
Quoth he, “ I'll ensure you the crown, 

If you'll help me to plunder the church.” 
But the parson was honest as Peel, 

And chopped as sound logic and law, 
So the devil wax’d warm in his wrath, 

And threaten’d the Saint with his claw. 

Come pledge me to Dunstan’s renown. 


VI. 
The Saint's Saxon blood growing warm, 

“* Aroynt thee,” he said to Apollyon, 
“ Be off, or Pil send you to pot, 

(As Wellington did to Napoleon.) 
Thou disturbest my work and repose, 

With thy jargon and fiendish grimace ;” 
So he clapt the hot tongs to his nose, 

And bang’d the cell-door in his face. 

Come pledge me to Dunstan’s renown. 


= 


VII. 
With his nozzle sing’d down to a stump, 

The devil fled snivelling and roaring, 
He found the old goldsmith a trump, 

And never thenceforward came boring. 
And when traitors and liars conspire 

To spread their fanatical zeal, 
May their noses, like that of their sire, 

Be wrung with hot tongs till they squeal ! 

Come pledge me to Dunstan’s renown. 


VIII. 
*Tis knowledge, and spirit, and worth, 

Confers the true fame that will last, 
Sv Dunstan’s name lives upon earth, 

Through the thousand long years that are past. 
Then here’s to our Saint and his nest, 

Where he made the Arch-traitor look blue, 
And a bumper to each noble guest. 

As wise, and as bold, and as true, 

Who pledge us to Dunstan’s renown. 
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WILLIS’s POEMS. 


“ Mevanie, and other Poems, by 
N. P. Willis—edited by Barry Corn- 
wall!” Alas! —— we, on read- 
ing this titlepage, is Willis dead! 
Then America has lost one of the 
most promising of her young poets. 
We had seen him not many months 
before in high health and spirits, 
and had much enjoyed his various 
and vivacious conversation, which 
we felt, we knew not well where- 
fore, to be more unexceptionably 
agreeable than that of any one of 
our many other friends—Wycliffe 
excepted— 


‘* Who see the Atlantic wave their morn 
restore.”” 


Cut off by cholera or consumption? 
We remembered his lines to his 
mother—and our hearts were sad. 
But why weep for him—the accom- 
plished “ acquaintance ” of an hour ! 
‘* Peace to his ashes!” we sighed 
—and laying down the volume— 
posthumous as we supposed—poor 
Wiillis’s Remains—we walked out 
into the sunshine, and began hum- 
ming an old song. Meeting an ad- 
mirer of his genius, we lugubriously 
croaked—* N. P. Willis is dead!” 
“ Aliveand kicking,” was theshocking 
reply. “ We saw his Remains—quar- 
ter past meridian—edited by Mr Un- 
dertaker-General—Barry Cornwall!” 
“ Buried they may be—but the 
‘man-alive’—the day before yes- 
terday—was sitting as fresh as a 
four-year-old in the Athenzeum 
Club. Here’s a letter from him 
with that date—franked Manon.” 
We smote the pavée thrice with the 
crutch in the vocative case, each 
dint emitting fire—exclaiming, “ that 
boy (meaning Barry) will be the 
death of us.” It was quite a Dra- 
matic Scene—and the catastrophe 
was a dinner at the British—where 
we discussed the merits of the bril- 
Jiant American over half-a-dozen of 
champaign— the sparkling alter- 
nating with the still—emblematical 
of his poetry—one bottle having 
beén sent away—after each of us 
had attempted in a glass of it the 
health of the Undertaker—for, over 
and above being vapid, it had that 


unaccountable taste—ycleped of 
cork. 

To be serious as a chamber poet. 
Heard ye ever of any thing half so 
droll? Mr Willis telis us that “ he 
came to England merely in the 
course of travel, without the most 
distant idea of publishing a volume 
of poems. The appearance in dif. 
ferent periodicals of some of his 
early verses (the kindly meant office 
of some of the literary friends he 
had had the happiness to meet), in- 
duced him, on the principle of a 
choice in evils, to take his poetical 
reputation into hisown hands.” All 
right. But what follows is all wrong. 
“ While he has the parole (affecta- 
tions !) perhaps he may be permit- 
ted to express his sense of the man- 
ner most gratifying with respect to 
his country, in which his humble 
volume is introduced to the English 
reader- Love of England (he speaks 
not alone for himself) would be a 
difficult lesson to unlearn on the 
other side of the water, whatever 
party critics of either nation may 
say, and however readers of little 
thought and less liberality may feel. 
In this particular case, he is content. 
to sink or swim, as the eloquent and 
Sanew sentiments of his preface 

nd, or not, a grateful response in 
the best hearts of his country. If 
he could have read his horoscope 
before leaving its shores, the honour 
of seeing his name associated in any 
way .with that of Barry Cornwall 
would have satisfied him with the 

otency of his star. It could not be 
in more fortunate conjunction either 
for friendship or fame.” This is sad 
nonsense—and had we not seen Mr~ 
Willis, it must have made him ridi-.- 
culous, or worse, in the eyes of our~ 
imagination—even like unto a Cock- 
ney. 

Two or three years ago,a London 
edition of Bryant’s Poems was pub« 
lished, edited by Washington Irving, 
and dedicated to Samuel Rogers. 
Bryant—the first of the American 
poets—was on the other side of the 
Atlantic; and Washington Irving— 
the first of American prose writers— 
was fortunately on this side of that 
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ocean. The duty he performed to 
his far-distant friend was appro- 
pirate—and such a conjunction of 
names was felt to be ennobling to 
both countries. But how stands 
the case here? In ludicrous con- 
trast. Who is Willis? We have 
already told you. Who is Barry 
Cornwall? We have already told 
ou too—Mr Undertaker-General. 
at business has he—bred within 
sound of Bow-bells—thus to usher 
in a young gentleman from Colum- 
bia—not into Little—mind ye—but 
absolutely into Great Britain ? 

Mr Cornwall says—“ I have been 
invited to introduce the following 
poems to the English public; and it 

ives me pleasure to do so; partly 
or the sake of the author (a man 
of high talent and sensibility), and 
partly because it is incumbent upon 
every member of literature, however 
unimportant he may be, to do his 
best to diminish the space that sepa- 
rates America from England.” “I 
have been invited.” Did Mr Willis 
give that invitation by word of 
mouth—in a bland whisper—or by 
letter? Did he allow some slight, 
but unequivocal symptoms of desire 
to atiract the eyes of the knowing 
Barry—or at once pop~plump—the 
question? We cannot for the life of 
us believe that the first advances 
were on the part of the American. 
To the Little Briton—the unimpor- 
tant “member of literature” — (an 
odd expression )—he must have 
** Yielded with coy submission, modest 
pride, 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay.” 

We beg—on behalf of all the un- 
important members of that body— 
to dissent from the doctrine that it 
is incumbent on one and all of 
them “ to do his best to diminish the 
space that separates America from 
England.” Under no such onerous 
duty need bend their backs or knees 
—for, wide as the space is, the dis- 
tance is performed by the American 
clippers on an average of twenty 
days—instances of sixteen being not 
unfrequent between Liverpool and 
New York—and we observe that it 
is proposed to steam it in nine. What 
member of literature, however unim- 
portant he may be, can have the pre- 
sumption to attempt — it within 
the week? The Atlantic is, in fact, 
already little wider than the Thames 
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at Gravesend—and if we keep di- 
minishing at this rate the space that 
separates America from England, it 
will dwindle into a mere horse-pond, 
What then will become of the Back 
Settlements ? 

But the unimportant member of 
literature may appear to have been 
speaking figuratively—and there- 
fore, if possible, still more foolish- 
ly ; for only think for a moment of 
cementing in indissoluble amity 
America, with her twelve million 
of white inhabitants—to say no- 
thing of the red and black—and 
Britain, with her fifteen—to which 
must be added seven, of the finest 
pisantry on earth—by Melanie and 
other Poems, by N. P. Willis, edited 
by Barry Cornwall! 

“ This is not the place to speak of 
the author—even as he deserves. He 
would object to my eulogiums as fla- 
grant and unmerited; and J should 
not be satisfied with administering 
any thing short of the praise due to 
him.” Surely that is silly. This is 
precisely the place “ to speak of the 
author as he deserves.” And had 
Mr Cornwall done so, then he might 
perhaps have seen that he had not 
“ administered any thing short of 
the praise due to him”— and that 
he does not understand an antithesis, 
but conceives it to be a repetition. 
Why would his eulogiums have been 
thought “ flagrant and unmerited”— 
if he had merely spoken of the au« 
thor “ even as he deserves?” What 
does he deserve more than he has 
got? Barry calls him “a man of 
high talent and sensibility,” and “en- 
tertains a due sense of the genius of 
Mr Witlis.’ What more could he 
have said, had he continued to wire- 
draw on wire-wove for a week ? 

“ Mr Willis,” quoth his invited 
patron, “ although an American, does 
not exist upon panegyric—he can 
afford to render admiration to others, 
and to think modestly of himself.” 
Mr Hamilton’s account of an Ame- 
rican table d’héte must be a cruel 
fiction if our “ transatlantic bre- 
thren” do really “ exist upon pane- 

yric.’ Noman thinks modestly of 

imself—did the long race or run of 
authors do so, the crowded streets 
would blush, It may be true that 
Mr Willis “ can afford to render 
admiration to others,” but he ought 
not to be so lavish of it, lest he ex- 
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haust his stock in trade. He says “he 
is.content to sink or swim as the elo- 
quent and generous sentiments of his 
preface find or not a grateful re- 
sponse in the best hearts of his coun- 
try.’ That has very much the look 
of “a flagrant and unmerited eulo- 
gium,” but on whom we cannot say ; 
and should all that about “ his horo- 
scope” and “the potency of his 
star,’ and “the fortunate conjune- 
tion for friendship or fame,” “ di- 
minish the space that separates Ame- 
rica from England,” there will be 
heard in replication one mutual wide 
horse-laugh from shore to shore. 
Another bit of Barry. “ It is 
clear that we have, until lately, 
done injustice to American writers. 
We have tested them by an unfair 
rule, and have measured them by 
their weakness only, and not by 
their strength. And this has been 
done, not in sincere error or in 
an honest attempt to arrive at their 
real merits—but evidently for the 
sake of exalting ourselves in de- 
pressing them. A system like this 
cannot be too much discountenanced 
by men of letters. And how foolish 
and injurious is it, to be perpetually 
boasting of this or that thing achieved 
by the separate countries! as 
though every good deed, whether 
in America or England, were not 
done for the credit of our common 
literature. If every individual scrib- 
bler were to stand up solely for his 
own little transitory distinction, and 
eavil at all other writers who con- 
tributed their share to the general 
stock of amusement, should we not 
hoot him down with contempt? 
Why do the liberal English people, 
then, allow the spleen or ill blood 
of any man or set of men to vitiate 
their taste? to blind their under- 
standings? to widen the breach be- 
tween them and their American 
friends? Such dishonesty is a be- 
trayal of the cause of literature, a 
calumny on the English character, 
and should be reprobated and punish- 
ed accordingly, like any correspond- 
ing private slander.” In all this 
wishy-washy rhodomontade there is 
not one word of common sense. It 
is not “ clear that we have, until 
lately, done injustice to American 
writers.” But it is clear that, until 
lately, there were no American 
writers to do ivjustice to; for if we 


back to the time of Franklin and 

is contemporaries —justice most 

ample was done to them all—and 

since then to many an able political 
writer. 

But it is of “ our common litera- 
ture” that Mr Cornwall speaks—and 
pray, “ until lately,” where was it 
to be found—native to America—in 
the woods of Kentucky? Brockden 
Brown, indeed, has been dead many 
years, and was not his genius recog< 
nised in Britain long before it was 
eared for in the land of his birth ? 
Had Washington Irving to wait in 
“ hope deferred that maketh the 
heart sick,” before he heard the voice 
of England declare her award ? Were 
we ever unjust to Cooper? Why, 
people call him the American Seott. 
Bryant was admired the day he was 
known—Percival, Paulding, Pierre- 
pont, Dana, Halleck, Sprague, and 
many others, have all found favour 
in our eyes, and so now will N. P. 
Willis, in spite of his having been 
edited by Barry Cornwall. The sen- 
tence about “ every individual 
scribbler,’ supposes an absurdity 
not only beyond the bounds of na- 
ture, but of Cockneydom itself—and 
stands helplessly, “ with its hands 
in its breeches pockets,” conscious 
it has no business there, and that 
not a syllable is intelligible that 
comes out of its mouth; while we 
defy even Barry himself to take an- 
other look, “ with his eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling,” at what follows it, 
without perceiving that the man, or 
set of men, supposed to be labouring 
under a fit of the spleen in addition 
to the chronic disease of ill-blood, 
are phantoms that disappear in. the 
hole in the wall at the lifting up of 
his little finger. His fancy is clouded 
with the fumes of saloop. The prac- 
tical conclusion at the close of his 
sermon is not orthodox. Let them 
correspond as they will, a public 
slander cannot be reprobated and 
punished like a private one. “ The 
betrayal of the cause of literature” 
is a very black offence, involving as 
it does “ a calumny on the English 
character ”’—yet it falls not under 
any punishment provided either by 
the civil or the canon law; and you 
may call old Mother England by the 
naughtiest monosyliable in our ve- 
cabulary, without being made to 
do penance in a white sheet. But 
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even a Parrot must be cautious how 
he so affronts the most maculate of 
her daughters. 

Hear again the great champion of 
Columbia. “If we possess an ad- 
vantage in some respects over Ame- 
rica, by reason of our having had 
more opportunities of cultivating the 
mere elegancies of letters(!) yet in 
others, our superiority is by no means 
evident.” Prepare yourselves for 
anexplosion. He is going to fire off 
Mons Mec. “ THE PUBLIC WoRKs 
oF THE UNITED STaTEs (THE RESULTS 
OF GREAT ACTIVITY OF MIND AND 
MATCHLESS PERSEVERANCE OF CHA- 
RACTER) PUT OUR OWN TO SHAME. 
AND IN MECHANICS, AND ALL THAT 
RELATES TO PRACTICAL SCIENCE, THE 
MEN OF AMERICA ARE FULLY AS WELL 
EDUCATED AS OURSELVES. Wuart 
MORE IS WANTED TO ENTITLE THEM 
To rEspecT?”! We see you are 
stunned—but let not the report be 
lost upon you—and should you ever 
be conscious of a disparaging thought 
of American literature rising in your 
soul—think ef the Erie Canal. 

America having roused her spirits 
at those trumpet tones, and having 
been farther assured by Barry Corn- 
wall that she “has already done all 
that a young nation could be expect- 
ed to accomplish; and time will 
bring the rest,’ will she have the 
goodness to peruse the catalogue of 
excellent things which Time has in 
store for her, and sworn by his 
scythe, before Mr Procter and all the 
stars, to bestow ere the lapse of many 
centuries? Time “ will bring them 
essayists, novelists, historians, as 
good and numerous as ours; and 
poets also as lofty (with one unap- 
proachable exception) as any that 
we have been accustomed to deify. 
The great and free land of America 
must of necessity produce great 
poets and eminent men. With the 
deeds of their bold fathers before 
them—with their boundless forests 
and savannahs, swarming with anec- 
dotes of solitary adventure—with 
Niagara thundering in their ears, and 
the spirit of freedom hovering above 
them, it is clear that they do not 
lack materials for song. Shakspeare, 
indeed, will probably reign for ever 
without an equal; and some time 
may elapse before an American Mil- 
ton shall rise in that majestic coun- 
try; but the period will come at 
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last; and in the mean time, there 
will be many who may fairly lay 
claim to the leaves and branches of 
the true laurel—who will earn for 
themselves the love and respect of 
their countrymen, and deservedly 
occupy all the other gradations.” 
This is not philosophical disquisi- 
tion—it is prophecy. The inspired 
writer despises the gown, and glories 
in the mantle. It would be beneath 
his calling to give the reasons, for 
the faith that is in him—he is visited 
by intuitions. He opened his mouth 
and spake. The Eidolons of un- 
born Essayists—novelists and histo- 
rians—of the highest order, and in 
numbers without number number- 
less—“ as good and numerous as 
ours,’—deploy before him in the 
clouds. He signifies nor shaduws 
out any of their peculiar attributes 
—employing neither type nor sym- 
bol—so that no interpreter need 
seek to throw any light on the Pre- 
phecies of Barrymiah. In the ful- 
ness of time they will all be fulfilled 
—but there is no conjecturing under 
what President. But may not the 
sceptic ask, why—since “‘ the great 
and free land of America must of ne- 
cessity produce great poets and emi- 
nent men,” are they to be only “ as 
good and numerous as ours?” He 
will admit that dark are the decrees 
of Providence, yet still he will ask 
—and pause in vain, we fear, for a 
reply—why must not America of 
necessity produce ten times the 
number of ten times greater poets 
and eminent men, than Britain—as 
of necessity her population will be 
ten times greater in a very few hun- 
dred years? How the Yankees 
breed! The men are bold as lions, 
and the women prolific as rabbits. 
The population doubles itself, we are 
afraid and ashamed, lest we should 
be supposed indecently romancing 
—to say how often, every dozen 
years! ‘“ Some time may elapse” 
—says the prophet—‘“ before an 
American Milton shall rise in that 
majestic country.” Some time—how 
long? As soon as they have hada 
line of Kings—a Great Rebellion— 
Regicides—a Commonwealth, and a 
Protector—and a Restoration. Then 
“an American Milton sball arise in 
that majestic country;” and we 
should not wonder were he, too, 
blind. “ Shakspeare indeed will pro- 
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bably reign for ever without a rival.” 
Oh! what a falling off is there from 
the true prophetic strain! The fever 
of his inspiration is intermittent— 
and, like a common man, he prates 
of probabilities. If America does 
not in _ time produce a Shak- 
speare, England will twit her with 
the want till there is a declaration of 
war. She must have a Shakspeare 
—and his precursors—resembling 
our Marlow—and an accompanying 
host—like our elder dramatists. What- 
ever England has had she must have 
—of necessity; that is the principle 
on which we, the wetetelied, believe 
—the inspired speaks; with this dif- 
ference—that in America will first 
arise,“many who will earn for 
themselves the love and respect of 
their countrymen, and deservedly 
occupy all the other gradations of re- 
now», —whereas, in England, Shak- 
speare preceded Sheridan Knowles, 
and Milton had the start of Barry 
Cornwall. 

The Prophet, leaving his mantle 
in mid-air, and yielding to the law 
of gravitation, comes to the ground 
with dangerous rapidity, far faster 
than a cat in a parachute. ‘‘Brockden 
Brown, Washington Irving, Pauld- 
ing, and Miss Sedgwick, are all 
writers of ry and unquestioned 
talent; and Mr Bryant, Mr Halleck, 
and Mr Willis, stand out from the 
xanks of common poets. What pre- 
cise station on the two-forked hill 
those latter gentlemen have a right 
to occupy, it is not for us, their con- 
temporaries, to decide. We are our- 
selves in a state of sufficient uncer- 
tainty as to our position. We can- 
not, in short, determine, without 
much hazard and presumption, on 
the exact quantity of fame which be- 
Jongs to our American brothers.” 
He has been frightened by his flight, 
and is now as timid as a snail with 
sore horns. What could hinder a 
contemporary from atleast making a 
shrewd guess as to the station of these 
latter gentlemen on the two-forked 
hill? No occasion for being so very 
precise. Let us have the respective 
altitudes within a few thousand 
yards orso, and so with the measure 
of their fame. The uncertainty of 
his own position can be no reason in 
the world for any uncertainty about 
theirs—unless he be so far down 
that he cannot see them—in which 
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case let him stand aloof —and 
having taken a base, place his theo- 
dolite, and with half the scientific 
acquirements of a Yankee, he 
may make such an approximation to 
their whereabouts as may satisfy the 
Almanack. “An exact quantity of 
fame,” it would be absurd to seek to 
determine—for fame is not a fixed 
uantity—likea sack of flour. Somuch 
or the Preface—now for the Poems. 
‘* Melanie” is very elegantly and 
gracefully written—and has many 
pathetic touches—but they who may 
read it alone, can know little of the 
merits of Mr Willis. It is not ori- 
ginal. The style is that of Byron in 
his more subdued states of feeling ; 
and that impression accompanies 
you from beginning to end of the 
composition. There is no direct— 
perhaps no conscious imitation ; but 
it is insensibly moulded by the de- 
light Byron’s poetry has inspired— 
especially Parisina. Mr Willis may 
not be able to bring himself to be- 
lieve this; but not a single one of 
all his readers will be able to disbe- 
lieve it ; and many a sweet voice will 
say, “How melancholy! how like 
dear Lord Byron!” So is the story. 
An impassioned girl discovers at the 
altar that her lover is her brother, 
and dies. The catastrophe is strik- 
ing—but like most violent and un- 
expected catastrophes—it loses its 
eng over us almost as soon as it 
as happened; the only effect that 
remains is pain—but true tragic ge- 
nius awakes the joy of grief—or a 
divine calm of sorrow. Thesoul, how- 
ever troubled it may have been, is sa- 
tisfied at last—and yields submissive- 
ly as if obeying a decree. Had Mela- 
nie not given its name to the volume, 
we might have commended it more ; 
but from its place it challenges, if 
not admiration, judgment; and we 
pronounce it a beautiful failure. 
“Lord Ivon and his daughter” 
—the only other ambitious effort 
in the volume—is liable to the 
same objection—it is manifestly— 
we had almost said—looking at the 
motto—avowedly an imitation of 
Barry Cornwall. It is, however, a 
Dramatic Scene equal to the best of 
his—and that would be high praise 
—had it emanated, unprompted and 
unsuggested, from the author’s own 
genius. As itis, it is delightful read- 
ing—and though the subject is ia 
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itself somewhat repulsive, and on 
the verge of the unnatural, it is 
treated with so much skill, delicacy, 
and power, that it is brought fairly 
within the reach of our sympathies 
—no mean triumph. But you must 
read it for yourself—for there would 
be no use in telling you what it is 
about—and indeed, without the fine 
poetry in which it is enveloped, a 
statement of the nature of Lord 
Ivon’s Confession to his daughter, 
Isidore, would give you no idea 
whatever of its tragic passion. 

Let us turn, then, from composi- 
tions which, fine as in many respects 
they are, are constructed after a 
model, and see what Mr Willis is 
when following the impulses of his 
own oa. We do not mean to say 
that there is any thing very original 
in the stanzas we are now about to 
quote, either in matter or manner ; 
but they flow freely from his own 
fount, and ’tis the movement of his 
own heart that stirs the waters. 
The feeling is continuous and well- 
sustained ; and they seem to us wor- 
thy of all admiration. 


THE CONFESSIONAL. 

“* I thought of thee—I thought of thee, 

On ocean—many a weary night— 
When heaved the long and sullen sea, 

With only waves and stars in sight. 
We stole along by isles of balm, 

We furl’d before the coming gale, 
We slept amid the breathless calm, 

We flew beneath the straining sail-— 
But -thou wert lost for years to me, 
And, day and night, I thought of thee! 


“ I thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
' In France—amid the gay saloon, 
Where eyes as dark as eyes may be 
Are many as the leaves ia June— 
Where life is love, and ev’n the air 
Is pregnant with impassion’d thought, 
And song and dance and music are 
_ With one warm meaning only fraught ; 
My half-snar’d heart broke lightly free, 
And, with a blush, I thought of thee! 


«* I thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
In Florence,—where the fiery hearts 
Of Italy are breathed away 
In wonders of the deathless arts ; 
Where strays the Contadina down 
Val d’Arno with a song of old ; 
Where clime and woman seldem frown, 
And life runs over sands of gold ; 
I stray’d to lone Fiesolé 
On many an eve, and thought of thee. 


*« I thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
In Rome,—when on the Palatine” 
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Night left the Czsar’s palace free 

To Time’s forgetful foot and mine; 
Or, on the Coliseum’s wall, 

When moonlight touch’d the ivied 

stone, 

Reclining, with a thought of all 

That o’er this scene has come and gone-- 
The shades of Rome would start and flee 
Unconsciously—I thought of thee. 


*« T thought of thee—I thought of thee, 

In Vallombrosa’s holy shade, 

Where nobles born the friars be, 

By life’s rude changes humbler made. 
Here Milton fram’d his Paradise ; 

I slept within his very cell ; 
And, as I clos’d my weary eyes, 

I thought the cowl would fit me well— 
The cloisters breath’d, it seem’d to me, 
Of heart’s-ease—but I thought of thee. 


** I thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
In Venice,—on a night in June ; 
When, through the city of the sea, 
Like dust of silver slept the moon, 
Slow turn’d his oar the gondolier, 
And, as the black barks glided by, 
The water to my leaning ear 
Bore back the lover’s passing sigh— 
It was no place alone to be— 
I thought of thee—I thought of thee. 


** T thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
In the Ionian Isles—when straying 
With wise Ulysses by the sea— 
Old Homer’s songs around me playing; 
Or, watching the bewitched caique, 
That o’er the star-lit waters flew, 
I listen’d to the helmsmen Greek, 
Who sung the song that Sappho knew— 
The poet’s spell, the bark, the sea, 
All vanished—as I thought of thee. 


“ I thought of thee—I thought of thee, 

In Greece—when rose the Parthenon 
Majestic o’er the Egean sea, 

And heroes with it, one by one; 
When, in the grove of Academe, 

Where Lais and Leontium stray’d 
Discussing Plato’s mystic theme, 

I lay at noontide in the shade— 
The Egean wind, the whispering tree, 
Had voices—and I thought of thee. 


* T thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
In Asia—on the Dardanelles ; 
Where, swiftly as the waters flee, 
Each wave some sweet old story tells ; 
And, seated by the marble tank 
Which sleeps by Ilium’s ruins old, 
(The fount where peerless Helen drank, 
And Venus laved her locks of gold,) 
I thrill’d such classic haunts to see, 
Yet even here—I thought of thee. 


“* I thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
Where glide the Bosphor’s lovely waters, 
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All palace-lined, from sea to sea ; 
And ever on its shores the daughters 
Of the delicious East are seen, 
Printing the brink with slipper’d feet, 
And oh, those snowy folds between, 
What eyes of heaven your glances meet! 
Peris of light no fairer be— 
Yet—in Stamboul—I thought of thee. 


“* I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of 
thee, 
Through change that teaches to forget ; 
Thy face looks up from every sea, 
In every star thine eyes are set, 
Though roving beneath Orient skies, 
Whose golden beauty breathes of rest, 
I envy every bird that flies 
Into the far and clouded West : 
I think of thee—I think of thee ! 
Oh, dearest ! hast thou thought of me?” 


The “ Wife’s Appeal” is still bet- 
ter—but it is too long for quotation 
—and to mutilate would be to mur- 
der it. It reminds us of no other 
writer—and shows that Mr Williscan 
sustain himself by his own strength 
without the aid of any one—and that 
too in a troubled flood. 

Some of the shorter poems are in- 
genious and fanciful, and at the same 
time simple and natural—qualities 
not easily or often combined—and 
among them we mention, as espe- 
cially excellent—“ Toa City Pigeon” 
— “The Belfry Pigeon”—* on the 
Picture of a Child tired of Play,”— 
and best of all— 


ON THE PICTURE OF A GIRL LEADING HER 
BLIND MOTHER THROUGH THE WOOD. 


“The green leaves as we pass 
Lay their light fingers on thee unaware, 
And by thy side the hazels cluster fair, 
And the low forest grass 
Grows green and silken where the wood- 
paths wind— - 
Alas! for thee, sweet mother! thou art 
blind ! 
And nature is all bright ; 
And the faint gray and crimson of the 
dawn, 
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Like folded curtains from the day are 
drawn ; 

And evening’s purple light 
Quivers in tremulous softnesson the sky— 
Alas! sweet mother! for thy clouded eye! 

The moon’s new silver shell 
Trembles above thee, and the stars float up, 
In the blue air, and the rich tulip’s cup 

Is pencill’d passing well, 

And the swift birds on glorious pinions 
flee— 

Alas! sweet mother! that thou canst not 
see ! 

And the kind looks of friends 
Peruse the sad expression in thy face, 
And the child stops amid his bounding 

race, 

And the tall stripling bends 
Low to thine ear with duty unforgot— © 
Alas! sweet mother! that thou seest 

them not ! 

But thou canst hear ! and love 
May richly on a human tone be pour’d, * 
And the least cadence of a whisper’d word 

A daughter’s love may prove— 
And while I speak thou knowest if I smile; 
Albeit thou canst not see my face the 

while! ; 

Yes, thou canst hear! and He 
Who on thy sightless eye its darkness. 

hung, , 
To the attentive ear, like harps, hath 
strung 

Heaven and earth and sea? 

And ’tis a lesson in our hearts to know, 
With but one sense the soul may overflow.” 


These lines to our mind are worth 
the whole of “ Melanie” were it 
twice as good as it is; for in them @ 
holy feeling is at once “ law and im- 
pulse,” and Mr Willis has only to 
compose often in that strain—suit- 
able to so many affections, and by 
them sure to be inspired —and he 
will not fail to please on all sides of 
the Atlantic. 

We are somewhat doubtful about 
the following picture—yet we know 
not why we should be—unless it be 
that it reminds us of one who is in 
imitable—dear S. T. Coleridge. 


4 CHILD’S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 
‘* She had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up in heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 
As if it were a new and perfect world, 


And this were its first eve. 


She stood alone 


By the low window, with the silken lash 

~ Of her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 
Half parted with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she could not comprehend, 


And had not seén before, 


The purple folds 
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Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 
That looked so still and delicate above, 

Filled her young heart with gladness, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Stood looking at the west with that half-smile, 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 
Presently, in the edge of the last tint 

Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 

To the faint golden mellowness, a star 

Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressivel y— 
* Father, dear father, God has made a star!’”’ 


Mr Willis has arranged his poems 
in three parts—“ rather ambitiously 
it may seem,” he says; “ but the in- 
terval of four years which has oc- 
curred since he last meddled with 
rhyme, extends also between the 
dates of the second and third parts 
of the volume—a difference in the 
ages at which they were severally 
written, which he thought it as well 
to mark by a formal division, and 
upon which he claims a correspond- 
ing indulgence.” He does right to 
please himself, but he is still a very 
young man—and we shall be much 
mistaken in him if he do not yet far 
surpass his most successful efforts 
—even those which “ date from the 
corner of a club in the ungenial 
month of January, 1835.” There is 
nothing ungenial in the month of 
January—and the corner of a club 
is a cozy nook in which a young poet 
may dally very effectively with that 
invisible girl the Muse. We see no 
inferiority in his earlier to his later 
verses—nor do we think the worse 
of him for that—for only in the prime 
of mental manhood—which he may 
bless his stars he has not yet reached 
(it seldom comes before the age of 
forty) — do poets in general write 
much better than in the prime of 
youth. There is one composition, 
classed under “ Early Poems,” equal 
to any other in the volume—except 
perhaps in the versification, which is 
somewhat monotonous — but what 
boy ever wrote good blank verse ? 
We mean “ The Widow of Nain.” 
Here it is. 

Sacred poetry—asit is impiously 
called—has of late years in this 


Christian country been for the most 
part absolutely blasphemous—and 
we have refrained from it in horror. 
It is something too shocking to hear 
needy dunces for sake of lucre 
versifying the Almighty—and to see 
others skipping in their vanity, 
and without any neckcloth, on the 
brink of the bottomless pit. The 
blockheads handle their Bibles as if 
they were so many literary albums 
—and intermeddie with the most 
awful mysteries—even those of our 
salvation — with the same non- 
chalance they sit down with to write 
an answer to a charade. No imbe- 
cility is any excuse for profanity— 
the mother chastises even her idiot 
son for taking the name of God in 
vain. But those we allude to are 
not “Innocents.” They buz un- 
der the dominion of Beelzebub—for 
is he not the God of Flies ? 

We think of James Montgomery 
—and what strains of heavenly 
melody arise! 

Soothed and elevated by the 
music of our dream, we turn to 
the Sacred Poetry of this ex- 
cellent young American—and we 
feel at once that his piety is sin- 
cere—for it is reverential — and 
his sense of the beauty of the mira- 
cles he ventures to record in verse 
is burdened with awe. He sees the 
light, and knows it is from heaven. 
The shadow that darkens it he feels 
to be thrown by his own fallen spi- 
rit. Hs has read aright the New 
Testament—and such verses as these 
are not only blameless, but they are 
a religious exercise. He is a be- 
liever. 


THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 
** The Roman sentinel stood helmed and tall 
Beside the gate of Nain. The busy tread 
Of comers to the city mart was done, 
For it was almost noon, and a dead heat 
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Quiver’d upon the fine and sleeping dust, 
And the cold snake crept panting from the wall. 
And bask’d his scaly circles in the sun. 
Upon his spear the soldier lean’d, and kept 
His idle watch, and, as his drowsy dream 
Was broken by the solitary foot 
Of some poor mendicant, he raised his head, 
To curse him for a tributary Jew, 
And slumberously dozed on. 

“*T was now high noon. 
The dull, low murmur of a funeral 
Went through the city—the sad sound of feet 
Unmix’d with voices—and the sentinel 
Shook off his slumber, and gazed earnestly 
Up the wide street along whose pavéd way 
The silent throng crept slowly. They came on, 
Bearing a body heavily on its bier, 
And by the crowd that in the burning sun 
Walk’d with forgetful sadness, twas of one 
Mourn’d with uncommon sorrow. The broad gate 
Swang on its hinges, and the Roman bent 
His spear-point downwards as the bearers past, 
Bending beneath their burthen. There was one— 
Only one mourner? Close behind the bier 
Crumpling the pall up in her wither’d hands, 
Follow’d an aged woman. Her short steps 
Falter’d with weakness, and a broken moan 
Fell from her lips, thicken’d convulsively 
As her heart bled afresh. The pitying crowd 
Follow’d apart, but no one spoke to her. 
She had no kinsmen. She had lived alone— 
A-widow with one son. He was her all— 
The only tie she had in the wide -world— 
And he was dead. They could not comfort her. 
Jesus drew near to Nain as from the gate 
The funeral came forth. His lips were pale 
With the noon’s sultry heat. The beaded sweat 
Stood thickly on his brow, and on the worn 
And simple latchets of bis sandals lay 
Thick the white dust of travel, He had come 
Since sunrise from Capernaum, staying not 
To wet his lips by green Bethsaida’s pool, 
Nor wash his feet in Kishon’s silver springs, 
Nor turn him southward upon Tabor’s side 
Tv catch Gilboa’s light and spicy breeze. 
Genesareth stood cool upon the East, 
Fast by the sea of Galilee, and there 
The weary traveller might bide till eve, 
And on the alders of Bethulia’s plains 
The grapes of Palestine hung ripe and wild, 
Yet turn’d he not aside, but gazing on 
From every swelling mount, he saw afar 
Amid the hills, the humble spires of Nain, 
The place of his next errand and the path 
Touch’d not Bethulia, and a league away 
Upon the East lay pleasant Galilee. 
Forth from the city-gate the pitying crowd 
Follow'd the stricken mourner. They came near 
The place of burial, and, with straining hands, 
Closer upon her breast she clasp’d the pall, 
And with a gasping sob, quick as a child’s, 
And an enquiring wildness flashing through 
The thin, gray lashes of her fever'd eyes, 
She came where Jesus stood beside the way. 
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Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 
That looked so still and delicate above, 

Filled her young heart with gladness, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Stood looking at the west with that half-smile, 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 
Presently, in the edge of the last tint 

Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 

To the faint golden mellowness, a star 

Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressively— 
* Father, dear father, God has made a star!’”’ 


Mr Willis has arranged his poems 
in three parts—“ rather ambitiously 
it may seem,” he says; “ but the in- 
terval of four years which has oc- 
curred since he last meddled with 
rhyme, extends also between the 
dates of the second and third parts 
of the volume—a difference in the 
ages at which they were severally 
written, which he thought it as well 
to mark by a formal division, and 
upon which he claims a correspond: 
ing indulgence.” He does right to 
please himself, but he is still a very 
young man—and we shall be much 
mistaken in him if he do not yet far 
surpass his most successful efforts 
—even those which “ date from the 
corner of a club in the ungenial 
month of January, 1835.” There is 
nothing ungenial in the month of 
January—and the corner of a club 
is a cozy nook in which a young poet 
may dally very effectively with that 
invisible girl the Muse. We see no 
inferiority in his earlier to his later 
verses—nor do we think the worse 
of him for that—for only in the prime 
of mental manhood—which he may 
bless his stars he has not yet reached 
(it seldom comes before the age of 
forty) — do poets in general write 
much better than in the prime of 
youth. There is one composition, 
classed under “ Early Poems,” equal 
to any other in the volume—except 
perhaps in the versification, which is 
somewhat monotonous — but what 
boy ever wrote good blank verse ? 
We mean “ The Widow of Nain.” 
Here it is. 

Sacred poetry—asit is impiously 
called—has of late years in this 


Christian country been for the most 
part absolutely blasphemous—and 
we have refrained from it in horror. 
It is something too shocking to hear 
needy dunces for sake of lucre 
versifying the Almighty—and to see 
others skipping in their vanity, 
and without any neckcloth, on the 
brink of the bottomless pit. The 
blockheads handle their Bibles as if 
they were so many literary albums 
—and intermeddle with the most 
awful mysteries—even those of our 
salvation — with the same non- 
chalance they sit down with to write 
an answer to a charade. No imbe- 
cility is any excuse for profanity— 
the mother chastises even her idiot 
son for taking the name of God in 
vain. But those we allude to are 
not “Innocents.” They buz un- 
der the dominion of Beelzebub—for 
is he not the God of Flies ? 

We think of James Montgomery 
—and what strains of heavenly 
melody arise! 

Soothed and elevated by the 
music of our dream, we turn to 
the Sacred Poetry of this ex- 
cellent young American—and we 
feel at once that his piety is sin- 
cere—for it is reverential — and 
his sense of the beauty of the mira- 
cles he ventures to record in verse 
is burdened with awe. He sees the 
light, and knows it is from heaven. 
The shadow that darkens it he feels 
to be thrown by his own fallen spi- 
rit. Hs has read aright the New 
Testament—and such verses as these 
are not only blameless, but they are 
a religious exercise. He is a be- 
liever. 


THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 
** The Roman sentinel stood helmed and tall 
Beside the gate of Nain. The busy tread 
Of comers to the city mart was done, 
For it was almost noon, and a dead heat 
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Quiver’d upon the fine and sleeping dust, 
And the cold snake crept panting from the wall. 
And bask’d his scaly circles in the sun. 
Upon his spear the soldier lean’d, and kept 
His idle watch, and, as his drowsy dream 
Was broken by the solitary foot 
Of some poor mendicant, he raised his head, 
To curse him for a tributary Jew, 
And slumberously dozed on. 

“*T was now high noon. 
The dull, low murmur of a funeral 
Went through the city—the sad sound of feet 
Unmix’d with voices—and the sentinel 
Shook off his slumber, and gazed earnestly 
Up the wide street along whose pavéd way 
The silent throng crept slowly. They came on, 
Bearing a body heavily on its bier, 
And by the crowd that in the burning sun 
Walk’d with forgetful sadness, twas of one 
Mourn'd with uncommon sorrow. The broad gate 
Swaung on its hinges, and the Roman bent 
His spear-point downwards as the bearers past, 
Bending beneath their burthen. There was one— 
Ouly one mourner? Close behind the bier 
Crumpling the pall up in her wither’d hands, 
Follow’d an aged woman. Her short steps 
Falter’d with weakness, and a broken moan 
Fell from her lips, thicken’d convalsively 
As her heart bled afresh. The pitying crowd 
Follow’d apart, but no one spoke to her. 
She had no kiasmen. She had lived alone— 
A-widow with one son. He was her all— 
The only tie she had in the wide -world— 
And he was dead. They could not comfort her. 
Jesus drew near to Nain as from the gate 
The funeral came forth. His lips were pale 
With the noon’s sultry heat. The beaded sweat 
Stood thickly on his brow, and on the worn 
And simple latchets of his sandals lay 
Thick the white dust of travel, He had come 
Since sunrise from Capernaum, staying not 
To wet his lips by green Bethsaida’s pool, 
Nor wash his feet in Kishon’s silver springs, 
Nor turn him southward upon Tabor’s side 
To catch Gilboa’s light and spicy breeze. 
Genesareth stood cool upon the East, 
Fast by the sea of Galilee, and there 
The weary traveller might bide till eve, 
And on the alders of Bethulia’s plains 
The grapes of Palestine hung ripe and wild, 
Yet turn’d he not aside, but gazing on 
From every swelling mount, he saw afar 
Amid the hills, the humble spires of Nain, 
The place of his next errand and the path 
Touch’d not Bethulia, and a league away 
Upon the East lay pleasant Galilee. 
Forth from the city-gate the pitying crowd 
Follow’d the stricken mourner. They came near 
The place of burial, and, with straining hands, 
Closer upon her breast she clasp’d the pall, 
And with a gasping sob, quick as a child’s, 
And an enquiring wildness flashing through 
The thin, gray lashes of her fever'd eyes, 
She came where Jesus stood beside the way. 
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He look’d upon her, and his heart. was moved. 
* Weep not!’ he said, and, as they staid the bier, 
And at his bidding laid it at his feet, 
He gently drew the pall from out her grasp 
And laid it back in silence from the dead. 
With troubled wonder the mute throng drew near, 
And gazed on his calm looks. A minute’s space 
He stood and pray’d. _ Then taking the cold hand 
He said, ‘ Arise!’ And instantly the breast 
Heav’d in its cerements, and a sudden flush 
Ran through the lines of the divided lips, 
And, witha murmur of his mother’s name, 
He trembled and sat upright in his shroud. 
And, while the mourner hung upon his neck, 
Jesus went calmly on his way to Nain.” 


The “ Healing of the Daughter of Wilderness.” They are very good— 
Jairus” isin the same spirit—and so but not sufficiently Hebrew. How 
is the Leper. There are likewise could they be? We shall give the 
three pictures of subjects from the “Leper,” and leave Mr Willis to the 
Old Testament—“ The Shunamite,” esteem of all the good. 

—* Absalom ”—and “ Hagar in the 


THE LEPER. 


**¢ Room for the leper! Room!’ And, as he came, 
The cry passed on—‘ Room for the leper! Room!’ 
Sunrise was slanting on the city gates 
Rosy and beautiful, and from the hills 
The early risen poor were coming in 
Duly and cheerfully to their toil, and up 
Rose the sharp hammer’s clink, and the far hum 
Of moving wheels and multitudes astir, 
-And all that in a city murmur swells, 
Unheard but by the watcher’s weary ear, 
Aching with night’s dull silence, or the sick 
Hailing the welcome light, and sounds that chase 
The death-like images of the dark away. 
‘Room for the leper!’ And aside they stood— 
Matron, and child, and pitiless manhood—all 
Who met him on his way—and let him pass. 
And onward through the open gate he came, 
A leper with the ashes on his brow, 
Sackcloth about his loins, and on his lip 
A covering, stepping painfully and slow, 
And with a difficult utterance, like one 
Whose heart is with an iron nerve put down, 
Crying, ‘ Unclean! Uncelean !’ 

%¢*Twas now the first 
Of the Judean Autumn, and the leaves 
Whose shadows lay so still upon his path, 
Had put their beanty forth beneath the eye 
Of Judah’s loftiest noble. He was young, 
And eminently beautiful, and life 
Mantled in eloquent fulness on his lip, 
And sparkled in his glance, and in his mien 
There was a gracious pride that every eye 
Followed with benisons—and this was he! 
With the soft airs of Summer there had come 
A torpor on his frame, which not the speed 
Of his best barb, nor music, nor the blast 
Of the bold huntsman’s horn, nor aught that stirs 
The spirit to its bent, might drive away. 
The blood beat not as wont within his veins ; 
Dimness crept o’er his eye; a drowsy sloth 
Fetter’d his limbs like palsy, and his mien 
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With all its loftiness, seemed struck with eld. 
Even his voice was changed—a languid moan 
Taking the place of the clear, silver key ; 

And brain and sense grew faint, as if the light, 


” And very air, were steeped in sluggishness, 


He strove with it awhile, as manhood will, 
Ever too proud for weakness, till the rein 
Slackened within his grasp, and in its poise 
The arrowy jeered like an aspen shook. 
Day after day, he lay, as if in sleep. 
His skin grew dry and bloodless, and white scales 
Circled with livid purple, cover’d him. 
And then his nails grew black, and fell away 
From the dull flesh about them, and the hues 
Deepened beneath the hard unmoistened scales, 
And from their edges grew the rank white hair, 
—And Helon was a leper! 
** Day was breaking 
When at the altar of the temple stood 
The holy priest of God. The incense lamp 
Burned with a struggling light, and a low chaunt 
Swelled through the arches of the roof 
Like an articulate wail, and there, alone, 
Wasted to ghastly thinness, Helon knelt, 
The echoes of the melancholy strain 
Died in the distant aisles, and he rose up, 
Struggling with weakness, and bowed down his head 
Unto the sprinkled ashes, and put off 
His costly raiment for the leper’s garb, 
And with the sackloth round him, and his lip 
Hid in a loathsome covering, stood still 
Waiting to hear his doom :— 
‘ Depart! depart, O child’ 
Of Israel, from the temple of thy God! 
For he has smote thee with his chastening rod, 
And te the desert wild, 
From all thou lov’st away thy feet must flee, 
That from thy plague His people may be free. 
* Depart! and come not near 
The busy mart, the crowded city, more; 
Nor set thy foot a human threshold o’er ; 
And stay thou not to hear 
Voices that call thee in the way; and fly 
From all who in the wilderness pass by. 
* Wet not thy burning lip 
In streams that to a human dwelling glide ; 
Nor rest thee where the covert fountains hide ; 
* Nor kneel thee down to dip 
The water where the pilgrim bends to drink, 
By desert well, or river's grassy brink. 
* And pass thou not between 
The weary traveller and the cooling breeze ; 
And lie not down to sleep beneath the trees 
Where human tracks are seen ; 
Nor milk the goat that browseth on the plain, 
Nor pluck the standing corn, or yellow grain. 
* And now depart! and when 
Thy heart is heavy, and thine eyes afe dim, 
Lift up thy prayer beseechingly to Him 
Who, from the tribes of men, 
Selected thee to feel his chastening rod. 
Depart! O leper! and forget not God!’ 
And he went forth—alone! not one of all 
The many whom he loved, nor she whose name 
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Was woven in the fibres of the heart 
Breaking within him now, to come and speak 
Comfort unto him. Yea—he went his way, 
Sick, and heart-broken, and alone—to die ! 
For God had cursed the leper ! 

‘¢ It was noon, 
And Helon knelt beside a stagnant pool 
In the lone wilderness, and bathed his brow, 
Hot with the burning leprosy, and touched 
The loathsome water to his fevered lips, 
Praying that he might be so blest—to die ! 
Footsteps approached, and with no strength to flee, 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, 
Crying ‘ Unclean! unclean!’ and in the folds 
Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face, 
He fell upon the earth till they should pass. 
Nearer the stranger came, and bending o’er 
The leper’s prostrate form, pronounced his name. 
* Helon!’—the voice was like the master-tone 
Of a rich instrument—most strangely sweet ; 
And the dull pulses of disease awoke, 
And for a moment beat beneath the hot 
And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 
* Helon! arise!’ and he forgot his curse, 
And rose and stood before him. 

** Love and awe 

Mingled in the regard of Helon’s eye 
As he beheld the stranger. He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 
The symbol of a princely lineage wore ; 
No followers at his back, nor in his hand 
Buckler, or sword, or spear—yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips, 
The lion would have crouched to, in his lair. 
His garb was simple, and his sandals worn ; 
His stature modelled with a perfect grace ; 
His countenance, the impress of a God 
Teuched with the open innocence of a child ; 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
In the serenest noon; his hair unshorn 
Fell to his shoulders; and his curling beard 
The fulness of perfected manhood bore. 
He looked on Helon earnestly awhile, 
As if his heart was moved, and, stooping down, 
He took a little water in his hand 
And laid it on his brow, and said, ‘ Be clean !’ 
And, lo! the scales fell from him, and his blood 
Coursed with delicious coolness through his veins, 
And his dry palms grew moist, and on his brow 
The dewy softness of an infant’s stole. 
His leprosy was Gleansed, and he fell down 
Prostrate at Jesus’ feet,;and worshipped him.” 
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THE DOCTOR. 


FIRST DOSE. 


Our love of literature, standard 
and current, is luckily now rather 
an affection than a passion—for were 
it a passion, it would devour us and 
we should die. Our situation in 
the metropolis of Scotland is so re- 
mote from the world of letters, that 
the last new novel or poem, ere it 
reaches us, is in a green old age. 
Thousands never cross the Border— 
and find themselves at home in their 
graves. We are members of seve- 
ral Book-clubs, but the books al- 
ways come round to us at times 
when we are so busy that, unread 
by us, they resume their travels. 
Why don’t all publishers send us 
all their publications? Some years 
ago we built a library for voluntary 
contributions, and many shelves are 
yet empty—especially those for 
quartos. Duodecimos run com- 


pactly all below the cornice—and 
the middle regions of octavos are 
thickly studded—while the folios 


—“each in its narrow cell for ever 
laid” — sleep within the floor- 
dormitories in undisturbed dust. 
But there is still standing room for 
some thousand volumes—so we 
hope the Bibliopoles of the Empire 
will take the hint. The advertising 
columns of the London newspapers 
are crammed with announcements 
of all manner of new works, and 
are distracting reading to epicures 
and gluttons like us, who hunger and 
thirst after knowledge—but open 
our mouths, and are not fed. They 
set our teeth on edge—they make 
our mouth water—affection be- 
comes passion—and often do we 
resolve to shift headquarters to 
London. But we always find on 
such occasions that we are rooted 
like an old tree. We give our 
branches a rustle; but the pole 
stands immovable and steadfast— 
for as deep down strikes our tap- 
Toot into the beloved soil.of Scot- 
land as shoots our top-bough high 
into her sky ; and here we shall 
continue to cast our shadow—our- 


selves a grove—till in course of na- 
ture we fall—never a stump—and 
all of us that was mortal in the 
wood dissolve in air, or blend with 
kindred dust, that when alive hung 
its gloom over the Druids. 

We remember last year taking up 
the March number of the Quarterly 
Review, and reading involuntarily 
aloud to our surprised selves some 
such passage as this:— This work 
has excited more attention than any 
one belonging or approaching to the 
class of novels which has appeared 
in England for a considerable num- 
ber of years; and we are not at all 
disposed to wonder that such sheuld 
have been the case.” And pray, we 
asked ourselves, what work may 
this be that has set all England 
agog? Tae Doctor. What Doc- 
tor? We were ready with an an- 
swer—Dr Maginn. Buta little far- 
ther on we were informed that, the 
Doctor had lived in Doncaster, and 
that so long since, that he must have 
died had he even been Dr Crow. 
There was something not a little 
sublime in the sense of our uncom- 
municating solitude, awakened by the 
thought that all England was at that 
hour ringing with the Doctor. Not 
a faintest echo of the noise had 
reached our far sojourn—not a ray 
of the great graduate’s fame had 
shot across our obscure—when sud- 
denly we were startled in our landof 
Nod by the intelligence that London 
was in an uproar. 

A year and a quarter of a year has 
elapsed since that day—and yet on- 
ly within these three weeks were we 
by hook or crook able to get such a 
purchase -as to contrive to haul in 
the Doctor. Now we have him— 
and a queer customer he is—nor can 
we quite comprehend his character. 
* We fell to such perusal of his face 
as we would draw it”—but by a twist 
of his nose, or a pull of his mouth, 
or acock of his chin, he would so 
transmogrify his mug, at the very 
moment we thought we had caught 
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his physiognomy, that twenty times 
have we flung aside pen and pa- 
per with a tiny tart oathlet-—and 
wished him with the Old One. Yet 

Proteus himself, we have heard, was 
' @ mannerist—so was poor dear 
Charles Matthews—and so is Doctor 
Dove. They could all three play 
many parts marvellously and mi- 
raculously ; yet in all his mon- 
sters the keen eye could detect 
Proty—Mats was still Mats though 
a series of ever so many various 
old women —and in owl, eagle, 
magpie, merle, lark, or yellow-ham- 
mer, you need be at no loss to dis- 
cern the original Dove. 

Having thus expectorated our 
usual metaphorical matter, and made 
a clean breast of it, we shall now 
attempt the regular critic. The 
character of the Doctor baffles the 
most skilful analytical genius, and is 
safe in its inscrutable composition 
from abridgement. But like all men 
of woman born, he is subject to ex- 
tract—and we shall bleed him as 
copiously as he ever bled the most 
sanguiferous of bis patients. Here 


is the lancet—ana here the basin— 
and here the bandage wherewith to 


tie up his arm. Perfect ichor! No 
bad humours here—the constitution 
is sound as a roach—and the heart 
beats as regular as a chronometer. 
Oh! Doctor! Mayst thou live a 
thousand years ! 

And call we this attempting the 
regular critic? Let us take refuge 
from the sin that doth most easily be- 
set us with the Doctor’s biographer. 


** Who was the Doctor ? 

“ Can it then be necessary to ask ?—Alas, 
the vanity of human fame! Vanity of va- 
nities, all is vanity! * How few,’ says 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, ‘ have heard of the 
name of Veneatapadno Ragium! He ima- 
gined that there was no man in the world 
that knew him not: how many men can tell 
me that he was the King of Narsinga?’ 
When I mention Arba, who but the prac- 
tised textualist can call to mind that he was 
* a great man among the Anakim,’ that he 
was the father of Anak, and that from him 
Kirjath-Arba tookits name? A great man 
among the giants of the earth, the founder 
of a city, the father of Anak!—and now 
there remaineth nothing more of him or his 
race than the bare mention of them in one 
of the verses of one of the chapters of the 
Book of Joshua : ; 
it would not now hé- 


(Aug. 
ever lived, or that Hebron was originally 
called after his name. Vanitas Vanitatum! 
Omnia Vanitas. An old woman in a yij- 
lage in the West of England was told one 
day that the King of Prussia was dead, such 
a report having arrived when the great 
Frederick was in the noon-day of his giory, 
Old Mary lifted up her great slow eyes at 
the news, and fixing them in the fullness of 
vacancy upon her informant, replied, ‘ Is a! 
is a!—The Lord ha’ mercy!—Well, well! 
The King of Prussia! And who’s he?’— 
The ‘ Who’s he’ of this old woman might 
serve as text for a notable sermon upon am- 
bition. ‘ Who's he’ may now be asked of 
men greater as soldiers in their day than 
Frederick or Wellington ; greater as disco- 
verers than Sir Isaac or Sir Humphrey. 
Who built the Pyramids? ” 


But the hardship of the regular 
critic is, that the Doctor’s biogra- 
aad is as great an original as the 

octor himself, and some say that 
he is no less a person than Southey, 
who, as all the world knows, is like« 
wise a doctor. But soare we. We 
are a fourfold doctor—all the Scotch 
universities having conferred on us 
the degree of LL.D. by diplo- 
ma—such honours as were never 
before collected in the person 
of one individual — not even in 
Dr Chalmers. But the Doctor’s 
Biographer will not allow that he is 
Doctor Southey—or indeed any 
body else—and affects being “an 
airy tongue that syllables men’s 
names.” His bold assertions non- 
plus the Literary World, who is at 
a stand-still. The Pensive Public is 
perplexed, and beginning to opine 
not only that these are the me- 
moirs of an imaginary being, but 
that the memorialist is not only 
strictly anonymous, but a Non-ens. 
She looks on the volumes as a natu- 
ral producticn—a trefoil—and they 
are booked as such in her herbarium. 
But Christopher said unto Robert— 
“Thou art the man.” Though we 
shrewdly suspect he may himself 
have had a finger in the pie—in sup- 
port of the charge we appeal to 
Chauncey Hare Townsend. _ 

The book is old—stale—used-up 
—why review it? Cut and come 
again isour reply. The work isnew 
to us—fresh as a caller egg—unus 
as the velvet breeches in which we 
now exult before the eyes of Mrs 
Gentle. What is London? Let 
Shakspeare answer through the 
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mouth of Hamlet—“ a foul and pes- 
tilent congregation of vapours.” Who 
cares about what may be going on 
there? Nobody ten miles from 
Temple-Bar. The nations cry aloud 
to Maga 

“ Creation’s heir! the world—the world 

is thine.” 


And she desires to introduce the 
Doctor to the people of the Orient, 
and of the Occident, and of every 
zone between— 


‘¢ Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle 
warms.” 


Ay, she 
“knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as 
these ;”” 


and ere five moons have waned, the 
mandarins will be shaking their 
heads at the Doctor over all the Ce- 
lestial Empire. We call that perio- 
dical literature. Reviewed in that 
light, what is the Sun himself but the 
editor of a daily magazine? Our 
circulation is next to his; and we 
advise him to take heed of his risings 
and his settings, or some day soon he 
will see Maga, risen up before him, 


‘* Flame on the forehead of the morning 
sky.” 

Sterne was a man of genius, but a 
sad sinner. Strange that nature 
should sometimes be so kind to 
men who have no hearts! But let 
us not say he had no heart; he had 
a heart, and a good one—though no 
man save himself knew how he had 


corrupted it. Not otherwise could - 


he have imagined my Father—and 
my Uncle Toby—and Corporal Trim. 
They had all hearts, and how have 
they touched ours! No phantoms 
they—flesh and blood like ourselves 
—but we pass away—they endure 
for ever—we are the phantoms. 
Peace then be with Lawrence—and 
may all his sins have been forgiven 
—as may ours be who had not his 
enius either to consecrate or pro- 
ane. But what has become of the 
Doctor ? 

The Doctor’s biographer has read 
Sterne—as who has not—and it 
would seem that he has studied him 
for other pu than Dr Ferriar. 
That one work of genius should 
suggest another, is according to the 
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order of nature. Millions of dunces 
had read Sterne, and millions of the 
bright—but not till the year 1834 
appeared the Doctor. Here we 
have again my Father, and my Uncle, 
and though no Corporal Trim, Guy 
the schoolmaster. But they are as 
entirely ven oe conceptions, as if 
unsuggested they had assumed their 
present semblance—for they were 
evolved out of another teeming 
brain. There may be less wit, but 
there is more wisdom. The learn- 
ing shown here makes those other 
leaves look bare. This Doctor is no 
Quack, and assuredly his biographer 
is no Impostor. 

We like strong language, and not 
unfrequently use it—but we cannot 
bring ourselves, with all our respect 
for him, to agree with the Quarterly 


-Reviewer that the mind of the Doc- 


tor’s Biographer ‘‘is, in a certain 
measure, under the influence of 
disease” —“ that two-thirds of his per« 
formance look as if they might have 
been penned in the vestibule of 
Bedlam.” The high praise he be- 
stows on the sane third of the work 
is couched in his own usual fine and 
vigorous words—and to the letter 
true. How then shall we review the 
Doctor? 

We shall, in this article, confine 
our attention and yours almost en- 
tirely to the account of his birth and 
parentage—and his education, till in 
his seventeenth year he becomes 
apprentice to Peter Hopkins, me- 
dical practitioner in Doncaster. We 
have headed our article—you_per- 
ceive — The Doctor— Dose First. 
Should it seem to operate salutarily 
on you, our patients, we shall re- 
peat the dose—yea even unto the 
third phial. But each dose shall be 
compounded of somewhat different 
ingredients—so that the immediate 
effects will be different—but the ul- 
timate the same—a complete clear 
ance of the prime vie—a rectifica« 
tion of whatever may be wrong with 
the alimentary canal—an invigora- 
tion of the stomach—and a removal 
of that distressing sensation—flutter- 
ing at the heart. By the end of three 
months, or sooner, you will eat like 
an ox and sleep like a top. If you 
do not, then, to borrow a form of 
speech from Chapter CI, you must 
indeed be a 
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Why should we be in any hurry 
' to introduce the Doctor, seeing that 
his biographer will not bring before 
us even the image of his father’s 
house, till he has prattled and pot- 
tered, and drawled and dawdled 
through half a century of pages? It 
appears that he first conceived the 
intention of giving the world the 
Doctor's life, between ten and eleven 
of the night of the 20th of July, 1813 
—so that he was engaged more or 
less—at longer or shorter intervalse— 
in the pleasing task twenty full 
years! His wife, and his wife’s eld- 
est sister—and her younger sister— 
and a mysterious personage called 
the Bhow Begum—a bitter barker— 
all unite in throwing cold and hot 
water on the nascent scheme. But 
his wife’s nephew (such was the 
composition of the domestic circle) 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! it ought to be 
written in a book! It will be a glo- 
rious book! Write it, uncle, I be- 
seech you!” “He will write it,” 
said the Bhow Begum — taking up 
her snuff box, and accompanying 
the words with a nod of satisfaction 
and encouragement—(how sudden 
are most conversions!) “He will 
never be so foolish,” said my wife. 
My wife’s eldest sister rejoined— 
“he is foolish enough for any thing.” 

In bed he is big. with the great 
idea—nor can he bow an eye. 


“*T put my arms out of bed. I turned 
the pillow for the sake of applying a cold 
surface to my cheek. I stretched my feet 
into the cold corner. I listened to the river, 
and to the ticking of my watch. I thought 
of all sleepy sounds and all soporific things : 
the flow of water, the humming of bees, the 
motion of a boat, the waving of a field of 
corn, the nodding of a mandarin’s ‘head on the 
chimney-piece,a horse ina mill, the Opera,Mr 
Humdrum's conversation, Mr Proser’s poems, 
Mr Laxative’s speeches, Mr Lengthy’s ser- 
mons, I tried the device of my own child- 
hood, and fancied that the bed revolved with 
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me round and round. Still the Doctor yi. 
sited me perseveringly as if I had been hig 
best patient ; and, call up what thoughts J 
would to keep. him off, the horse charged 
through them all. 

** At last Morpheus reminded me of Dr 
Torpedo’s divinity lectures, where the voice, 
the manner, the matter, even the very at. 
mosphere, and the streamy candle-light, were 
all alike somnific ;—-where he who by strong 
effort lifted up his head, and forced open the 
reluctant eyes, never failed to see all around 
him fast asleep. Lettuces, cowslip-wine, 
poppy-syrup, mandragora, hop-pillows, spi- 
ders’-web pills, and the whole tribe of nar- 
cotics, up to bang and the black.drop, would 
have failed : but this was irresistible ; and 
thus twenty years after date I found benefit 
from having attended the course.” 


Gentle reader! art thou familiar 
with yeoman life in England? Wert 
thou ever in the northern counties 
thercof—among the lakes and moun- 
tains—or round about the borders of 
that region, among the rivers and 
hills? Then thou wilt enjoy, with 
an old and a new delight, the pass- 
age about to be set before thee—or 
rather thou shalt be set down, not as 
in a dream, but in the living day, 
within an unforgotten dwelling—not 
air-woven, but of stone and lime— 
and these are not the shadows, they are 
the substances of walls, roofs, trees, 
rocks, fields, and the true-blue skies. 
Manners change—for a long while 
so slowly, that no alteration is per- 
ceptible even by those among whom 
it is going on—except to the eyes of 
the aged or ageing—and they see in 
their dimness what is invisible to 
youth’s clearest ken—but at last so 
quickly, that he who runs may note 
the process—till all around are like 
outgoings of a new life,here and there 
but thinly besprinkled with decayin, 
vestiges of the olden time—and wit 
a careless or perhaps a_ scornful 
smile he ejaculates that most me- 
lancholy of all words—Obsolete! A 
hundred years ago thus stood the 
house of the Doves. Fifty years ago 
we think we see it—not its image— 
itself—and then it was somewhat 
touched by other fingers than those 
of Time. What is it now? 


~ Daniel the father was one of @ race 
of men who unhappily are now almost 
extinct.. He lived upon an estate of six 
and twenty acres which his fathers had 


possessed before him, all Doves and Da, — 


niels, in uninterrupted succession from 
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time immemorial, farther than registers 


or title-deeds could ascend. The little 
church called Chapel le Dale, stands about 
a bow-shot from the family house. There 
they had all been carried to the font; 
there they had each led his bride to the 
altar; and thither they had, each in his 
turn, been borne upon the shoulders of 
their friends and neighbours. Earth to 
earth they had been consigned there for 
80 many generations, that half of the soil 
of the churchyard consisted of their re- 
mains. A hermit who might wish his 
grave to be as quiet as his cell, could ima- 
gine no fitter resting place. On- three 
sides there was an irregular low stone 
wall, rather to mark the limits of the 
sacred ground, than to enclose it; on the 
fourth it was bounded by the brook whose 
waters proceed by a subterraneous channel 
from Wethercote cave. Two or three 
alders and rowan-trees hung over the 
brook, and shed their leaves and seeds 
into the stream. Some bushy hazels grew 
at intervals along the lines. of the wall; 
and a few ash-trees, as the winds had 
sown them. To the east and west 
some fields adjoined it, in that state of 
half cultivation which gives a human cha- 
racter to solitude: to the south, on the 
other side the brook, the common with 
its limestone rocks peering every where 
above ground, extended to the foot of 
Ingleborough. A craggy hill, feathered 
with birch, sheltered it from the north. 
“ The turf was as soft and fine as that 
of the adjoining hills; it was seldom 
broken, so scanty was the population to 
which it was appropriated ; scarcely a 
thistle or a nettle deformed it, and the 
few tomb-stones which had been placed 
there were now themselves half buried. 
The sheep came over the wall when they 
listed, and sometimes took shelter in the 
porch from the storm, Their voices, 
and the cry of the kite wheeling above, 
were the only sounds which were heard 
there, except when the single bell, which 
hung in its niche over the entrance, tink- 
led for service on the Sabbath day, or 
with a slower tongue gave notice that one 
of the children of the soil was returning 
to the earth from which he sprung, 
“The house of the Doves was to the 
east of the church, under the same hill, 
and with the same brook in front; and 
the intervening fields belonged to the 
family. It was a low house, having be- 
fore it a little garden of that size and cha- 
racter, which showed that the inhabi- 
tants could afford to bestowa thought upon 
something more than mere bodily wants. 
You entered between two yew-trees clipt to 
the fashion of two pawns. There were hol- 
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lyhocks and sunflowers displaying them - 
selves above the wall; roses and sweet 
peas under the windows, and the everlast- 
ing pea climbing the porch. Over the 
door was a stone with these letters, 


D 
D+M 
A.D. 
1608. 


The A was in the Saxon character. The 
rest of the garden lay behind the house, 
partly on the slope of the hill. It hada 
hedge of gooseberry-bushes, a few apple- 
trees, pot-herbs in abundance, onions, 
cabbages, turnips, and carrots ; potatoes 
had hardly yet found their way into these 
remote parts: and in agsheltered spot 
under the crag, open to the south, were 
six bee-hives, which made the family 
perfectly independent of West India pro- 
duce. Tea was in those days as little 
known as potatoes, and for all other things 
honey supplied the place of sugar. 

‘© The house consisted of seven rooms, 
the dairy and cellar included, which 
were both upon the ground floor. As 
you entered the kitchen, there was on 
the right one of those open chimneys 
which afforded more comfort in a winter’s 
evening than the finest register stove 5 
in front of the chimney stood a wooden 
bee-hive chair, and on each side was a 
long oak seat with a back to it, the seate 
serving as chests in which the oaten 
bread was kept. They were of the 
darkest brown, and. well polished by 
constant use- On the back of each were 
the same initials as those over the 
door, with the date 1610. The great 
oak table, and the chest in the best kitchen 
which held the house-linen, bore the same 
date. The chimney was well hung with 
bacon, the rack which covered half the 
ceiling bore equal marks of plenty ; mut- 
ton hams were suspended from other parts 
of the ceiling ; and there was an odour of 
cheese from the adjoining dairy, which 
the turf fire, though perpetual as that. of 
the Magi, or of the Vestal Virgins, did not 
overpower. A few pewter dishes were 
ranged above the trenchers, opposite the 
door on a conspicuous shelf. The other 
treasures of the family were in an open 
triangular cupboard, fixed in one of the 
corners of the best kitchen, half way from 
the floor, and touching the ceiling. They 
consisted ofa silver saucepan, a silver 
goblet, and four apostle spoons. Here also 
King Charles's Golden. Rules were pasted 
against the wally and a large print of 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den. The lions 
were bedaubed with yellow, and the pro- 
phet was bedaubed with blue, with a red 
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hh upon each of his cheeks: if he had 
been like his pieture he might have fright- 
ened the lions; but happily there were 
no ‘ jadges’ in the family, and it had been 


’ bought. for its name's sake, The. other 


print which ornamented the room had 
been purchased from a 1.ge feeling, though 
the cause was not so immediately appa- 
rent. It represented a ship in full sail, 
with Joseph and the Virgin Mary, and 
the Infant on board, and a Dove flying 
behind as if to fill the sails with the motion 
of ita wings. Six black chairs were ranged 
along the wall, where they were seldom 
disturbed from their array. They had 
been purchased by Daniel the grandfather 
upon his marriage, and were the most 
costly purchase that had ever been made 
in the family ; for the goblet was a legacy. 
The backs were higher than the head of 
the tallest man when seated ; the seats flat 
and shallow, set in a round frame, unac- 
commodating in their material, more un- 
accommodating in shape; the backs also 
were of wood rising straight up, and orna- 
mented with balls and lozenges, and em- 
bossments; and the legs and crass bars 
were adorned in the same taste. Over.the 
chimney were two peacocks’ feathers, 
some of the dry silky pods of the honesty 
flower, and one of those large ‘ sinuous 
shells’ so finely thus described by Landor ; 


‘of peery hue 
Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the sun’s palace porch; where, when unyoked, 
His chariot wheel stands midyay in the wave, 
Shake one, and it awakens ; then apply 
Its lips to your attentive ear, 

it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.’ 


Theve was also a head of Indian eorn 
there, and a back scratcher, of which the 
hand was ivory and the handle black. 
This had been a present of Daniel the 
grandfather to his wife. The three apart- 
ments above served equally for store-rooms 
and bed-chambers. William Dove the 
brother slept in one, and Agatha the maid, 


‘or Haggy as she was called, in another.” 


“Happily for Daniel Dove,” the 
ather of the Doctor, “he lived,” 
quoth his biographer, “before the 
age of magazines, reviews, cyclo- 
peedias, elegant extracts, and lite- 
pers, so that he gather- 
ed the fruit of —— for him- 
self, instead of receiving it from 
the dirty fingers of a retail vender.” 
There were—in those happy days— 
no Southeys—no Giffords — no 
Crokers—no Broughams—no Jef- 
freys—no Leckharts—no Christo- 
pher Norths—no Leigh Hunts—no 
Charles Knights—no Robert Cham- 
berses—no “libraries of useful and 
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“ The 
dirty fingera of a retail vender,” 
sold feod and raiment for the body, 
but the Daniel Doves soared to the 
source of wholesale for illumination 
to their souls. 


entertaining knowledge,” 


** His books were few in number, but 
they were all lengthy, either in matter or 
in size, They consisted of the Morte d’Ar- 
thur in the fine black-letter edition of 
Copland; Plutarch’s Morals, and Pliny’s 
Natural History, two goodly folios, full as 
an egg of meat, and both translated by 
that old. worthy Philemon, who for the 
service which he rendered to his contempo- 
raries, and to his countrymen, deserves to 
be called the best of the Hollands, with. 
out disparaging either the Lord or the 
Doctor of that appellation. The whole 
works of Joshua Sylvester (whose name, let 
me tell the reader in passing, was accented 
upon the first syllable by his contemporaries, 
not as now upon the second) ;—Jean Petit’s 
History of the Netherlands, translated and 
continued by Edward Grimeston, another 
worthy of the Philemon order; Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s Discourses; Stowe’s Chronicle ; Jo- 
shua Barnes’s Life of Edward IIL ; ‘ Rip- 
ley Revived by Eirenzus Philalethes, an 
Englishman styling himself Citizen of the 
World,’ with its. mysterious frontispiece re- 
presenting the Domus Natura, to which, 
Nil deest, nisi clavis: the . Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress: two volumes of Ozell’s translation of 
Rabelais; Latimer’s Sermons; and the last 
volume of Fox’s Martyrs, which latter book 
had been brought him by his wife. The 
Pilgrim's Progress was a godmother’s pre- 
sent to his son: the odd volumes of Rabe- 
lais he had picked up at Kendal, at a sale, 
in a lot with Ripley Revived and Plutarch’s 
Morals: the others he had inherited. 

** Daniel had looked into all these books, 
read most of them, and believed all that he 
read, except Rabelais, which he could not 
tell what to make of. He was not however 
one of those persons who complacently sup- 
pose every thing to be nonsence, which they 
do not perfectly comprehend, or flatter 
themselves that they do. His simple heart 
judged of books by what they ought to 
be, little knowing what they are. It never 
occurred to him that any thing would be 
printed which was not worth printing, any 
thing which did not convey either reason- 
able delight or useful instruction: and 
he was no more disposed to doubt the truth 
of what he read, than to question the ve- 
racity of his neighbour, or ‘any one who 
had no interest in deceiving him. A book 


‘ carried with it to him authority in its very 


aspect. The Morte d’Arthur therefore 
he received for authentic history, just a8 he 
did the painful chronicle of honest Soha 
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Stowe, and the Barnesian labours of Joshua 
the self-satisfied : there was nothing in it 
indeed which stirred his English blood like 
the battle of Cressy and Poictiers and Na- 
jara; yet om the whole he preferred it to 
Barnes’s story, believed in Sir Tor, Sir 
Tristram, Sir Laneelot and Sir Lamorack 
as entirely as in Sir John Chandos, the Cap- 
tal de Buche and the Biack Prince, and 
liked them better. 

‘* Latimer and Du Bartas he used some- 
times to read aloud on Sundays; and if the 
departed take cognizance of what passes on 
earth, and poets derive satisfaction from that 
posthumous applause which is generally the 
only reward of those who deserve it, Sylves- 
ter might have found some compensation for 
the undeserved neglect into which his works 
had sunk, by the full and devout delight 
which his rattling rhymes and quaint collo- 
eations afforded to this reader. The silver- 
tongued Sylvester however was reserved for 
a Sabbath book; as a week-day author 
Daniel preferred Pliny, for the same reason 
that bread and cheese, or a rasher of hung 
mutton, contented his palate better than a 
syllabub.”” 


Good—very good. “ But there are 
more things in heaven and earth— 
Roberto—than are dreamt of in thy 
sapere ;” and methinks one, who 

as studied so earnestly, and under- 
stood so clearly, so many salient 
points inthe Progress and Prospects 
of Society, might Jaud the Past with- 
out libelling the Present—and in that 
spirit be hopeful of the Future. We 
row in the same boat—and though 
we too can pull a bit—and know 
how to trim her well, though sitting 
on athwaite not four inches broad— 
we willingly let thee take the stroke 
oar. But ’ware of catching crabs— 
Bob— get rid of these antiquated 
pins—Bob—listen to the music of 
the rewlocks—Bob—and only see— 
Bob—how Kit. feathers his oar! 
Are we pert? Then Jack’s as good 
as his master. We have not time to 
shake hands now over it—but back 
not water—Bob—we beseech thee 
—keep way upon the craft—Bob— 
and fear not, in spite of all thy old- 
fangled crotchets —Bob—that we 
two, before all competitors, shall 
shove her nose first across the stern 
of the goal-boat— hurra! hurra! 
hurra! 

Think not that we love not old 
Daniel Dove— think not that we love 
him not a thousand times better than 
the gommon-run of the march-of- 
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knowledge-men—that we would not 
many thousand times rather take his 
ehance of heaven! Chance is not the 
word—but we cannot now hit on a 
better in place of a worse—so let it 
stand. No doubt there were many Da- 
niel Doves in those days, though this 
Daniel who has come to judgment, 
is their chosen representative, and 
a topping man of the grade. But 
during that same era there were— 
in Scotland—men in the same grade 
—nobler even than he—who had 
never heard of the books that he 
studied on the week days and read 
even on the Sabbath—but who here 
below abided by the Bible for which 
their fathers had battled—and who, 
stern as iron that glows in the fire 
but will not melt, were yet weak as 
a woman’s tear. And are there 
not many such even now—here— 
and in unequalled England—who, 
though they have never heard of the 
heathens Daniel loved—and have 
their Christian hands daily polluted 
—as thou wouldet almost lament, O 
Southeayer !——-* by the dirty fingers 
of a retail vender” of matters mean 
in comparison with the ificent 
doings in the Morte D’Arthur— 
have yet fought and are fighting the 
good fight—in the midst of evils of 
which he had no experience—but of 
which theirs is rueful indeed—who 
have cast their anchor on the Rock 
of Ages—and look to the Star above 
all stars—and humbly hope that by 
its light they may be led across 
oo dismal sea into everlasting 
ife 

Oh! think not that we. love not 
old Daniel Deve! We know Pliny 
almost as well as he did-—and our 
hearts burn towards him as we hear 
—not of his readings only, but of his 
doings too—in the following words, 
which we perceive—without any 
depression of mind—make our own 
look dim. 


‘* He frequently regretted that so 
knowing a writer had never seen or heard 
of Wethercote and Yordas eaves; the 
ebbing and flowing spring at Giggleswick, 
Malham Coye, and Gordale Scar, that-he 
might have described them among the 
wonders of the world. Ommne ignotum pro 
magnifico is a maxim which will not ia all 
cases hold good. There are things which 
we de not undervalue because we are fa- 
wiliar with them, but which are admired 
the more the more thoroughly they are 
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known and understood; it is thus with the 
grand objects of nature and the finest 
works of art—with whatsoever is truly 
great and excellent. Daniel was not defi- 
cient in imagination ; but no description 
of places which he had never seen, how- 
ever exaggerated (as such things always 
are), impressed him so strongly as these 
objects in his own neighbourhood, which 
he had known from childhood. Three or 
four times in his life it had happened that 
strangers, with a curiosity as uncommon 
in that age as it is general in this, came 
from afar to visit these wonders of the 
West Riding, and Daniel accompanied 
them with a delight such as he never ex- 
perienced on any other occasion. 

* But the author in whom he delighted 
most was Plutarch, of whose works he 
was lucky enough to possess the worthier 
half: if the other had perished Plutarch 
would not have been a popular writer, but 
he would have held a higher place in the 
estimation of the judicious. Daniel could 
have posed a candidate for university ho- 
nours, and perhaps the examiner too, with 
some of the odd learning which he had 
stored up in his memory from these great 
repositories of ancient knowledge. Re- 
fusing all reward for such services, the 
strangers to whom he officiated asa guide, 
though they perceived that he was an ex- 
traordinary person, were little aware how 
much information he had acquired, and of 
how strangeakind. His talk with them 
did not go beyond the subjects which the 
scenes they came to visit naturally sug- 
gested, and they wondered more at the 
questions he asked, ‘than at any thing 
which he advanced himself. For his dis- 
position was naturally shy, and that 
which had been bashfulness in youth as- 
sumed the appearance of reserve as he ad- 
vanced in life; for having none to com- 
municate with upon his favourite studies 
he lived in an intellectual world of his 
own, a mental solitude as complete as that 
of Alexander Selkirk or Robinson Crusoe. 
Even to the curate his conversation, if he 
had touched upon his books, would have 
been heathen Greek; and to speak the 
truth plainly, without knowing a letter of 
that language, he knew more about the 
Greeks, than nine-tenths of the clergy at 
that time, including all the dissenters, 
and than nine-tenths of the schoolmasters 
also. 

“ Onur good Daniel had none of that 
confidence which so usually and so un- 
pleasantly characterises self-taught men. 
In fact he was by no means aware of the 
extent of his acquirements, all that he 
knew in this kind having been acquired 
for amusement, not for use. He had 
never attempted to teach himself any 
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thing. These books had lain in his way 
in boyhood, or fallen in it afterwards, and 
the perusal of them, intently as it was 
followed, was always accounted by him 
to be nothing more than recreation. None 
of his daily business had ever been ne- 
glected for it; he cultivated his fields and 
his garden, repaired his walls, looked to 
the stable, tended his cows and salved his 
sheep, as diligently and as contentedly as 
if he had possessed neither capacity nor 
inclination for any higher employments. 
Yet Daniel was one of those men, who, 
if disposition and aptitude were not over- 
ruled by circumstances, would have 
grown pale with study, instead of being 
bronzed and hardened by sun, and wind, 
and rain. There were in him undevelop- 
ed talents which might have raised him 
to distinction as an antiquary, a virtuoso 
of the Royal Society, a poet, or a theolo- 
gian, to whichever course the bias in his 
ball of fortune had inclined. But he had 
not a particle of envy in his composition. 
He thought, indeed, that if he had had 
grammar learning in his youth like the 
curate he would have made more use of 
it; but there was nothing either of the 
sourness or bitterness (call it which you 
please) of repining in this natural reflec- 
tion. 

‘* Never indeed was any man more 
contented with doing his duty in that 
state of life to which it had pleased God 
to call him. And well he might be so, 
for no man ever passed through the 
world with less to disquiet or to sour 
him. Bred up in habits which secured 
the continuance of that humble but sure 
independence to which he was born, he 
had never known what it was to be 
anxious for the future. At the age of 
twenty-five he had brought home a wile, 
the daughter of a little landholder like 
himself, with fifteen pounds for her por- 
tion: and the true-love of his youth 
proved to him a faithful helpmate in those 
years when the dream of life is over, and 
we live in its realities. If at any time 
there had been some alloy in his happi- 
ness, it was when there appeared reason to 
suppose that in him his family would be 
extinct ; for though no man knows what 
parental feelings are till he has expe- 
rienced them, and Daniel therefore knew 
not the whole value of that which he had 
never enjoyed, the desire of progeny is 
natural to the heart of man; and though 
Daniel had neither large estates, nor an 
illustrious name to transmit, it was an 
unwelcome thought that the little portion 
of the earth which had belonged to his 
fathers time out of mind, should pass into 
the possession of some. stranger, who 
would tread on their graves and his own 
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without any regard to the dust that lay 
beneath. That uneasy apprehension was 
removed after he had been married fifteen 
years, when to the great joy of both 
parents, because they had long ceased to 
entertain any hope of such an event, 
their wishes were fulfilled in the birth of 
ason. This their only child was healthy, 
apt and docile, to all appearance as hap- 
pily disposed in mind and body as a 
father’s heart could wish. If they had 
fine weather for winning their hay or 
shearing their corn, they thanked God for 
it—if the season proved unfavourable, 
the labour was only a little the more and 
the crop a little the worse. Their station 
secured them from want, and they had 
no wish beyond it. What more had 
Daniel to desire?” 


We have heard not yet a word of 
young Daniel—more than a hint or 
two—and a hint or two is all we wish 
to hear—for we know that his father 
and mother have him—and that is 
enough—ah ! the Young Doctor non- 
prescient of his fame. But little Dan 
had an Uncle as well as a Father— 
and such an Uncle! 


“ William Dove was Daniel’s only 
surviving brother, seven years his junior. 
He was born with one of those heads in 
which the thin partition that divides 
great wits from folly is wanting. Had 
he come into the world a century sooner, 
he would have been taken nolens volens 
into some baron’s household, to wear 


motley, make sport for the guests and 


domestics, and live in fear- of the rod. 
But it was his better fortune to live in 
an age when this calamity rendered him 
liable to no such oppression, and to be 
precisely in that station which secured 
for him all the enjoyments of which he 
was capable, and all the care he needed. 
In higher life, he would probably have 
been consigned to the keeping of stran- 
gers, who would have taken charge of 
him for pay; in a humbler degree, he 
must have depended upon the parish for 
support; or have been made an inmate 
of one of those moral lazar-houses, in 
which age and infancy, the harlot and the 
idiot, the profligate and the unfortunate, 
are herded together. 

“ William Dove escaped these aggra- 
vations of calamity. He escaped also 
that persecution to which he would have 
been exposed in populous places, where 
boys run loose in packs, and harden one 
another in impudence, mischief, and 
cruelty. Natural feeling, when natural 
feeling is not corrupte?, leads men to 
regard persons in his condition with a 
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compassion not unmixed with awe. It 
is common with the country people, when 
they speak of such persons, to point sig- 
nificantly at the head, and say, ’tis not all 
there ;—words denoting a sense of the 
mysteriousness of our nature, which per- 
haps they feel more deeply on this than 
on any other occasion. No outward and 
visible deformity can make them so truly 
apprehend how fearfully and wonderfully’ 
we are made. 

“ William Dove’s was not a case of 
fatuity. Though all was not there, there 
was a great deal. He was what is called 
half-saved. Some of his faculties were 
more than ordinarily acute; but the 
power of self-conduct was entirely want- 
ing in him. | Fortunately it was supplied 
by a sense of entire dependence, which 
produced entire docility. A dog does 
not obey his master more dutifully than 
William obeyed his brother; and in this 
obedience there was nothing of fear ; with 
all the strength and simplicity of a child’s 
love, it had also the character and merit 
of a moral attachment. 

“ The professed and privileged fool 
was generally characterised by a spice of 
knavery, and not unfrequently of mali- 
ciousness. The unnatural situation in 
which he was placed, tended to excite 
such propensities, and even to produce 
them. William had shrewdness enough 
for the character, but nothing of this ap- 
peared in his disposition ; ill-usage might 
perhaps have awakened it, and to a fear- 
ful degree, if he had proved as sensible 
to injury as he was to kindness. But he 
had never felt an injury. He could not 
have been treated with more tenderness 
in Turkey (where a degree of holiness is 
imputed to persons in his condition) than 
was uniformly shown him within the lit- 
tle sphere of his perambulations. It was 
surprising how mich he had picked up 
within that little sphere. Whatever event 
occurred, whatever tale was current, what- 
ever traditions were preserved, whatever 
superstitions were believed, William knew 
them all; and all that his insatiable ear 
took in, his memory hoarded. Half the 
proverbial sayings in Ray’s volume were 
in his head, and as many more with which 
Ray was unacquainted. He knew many 
of the stories which our children are now 
receiving as novelties in the selections 
from Grimm’s Kinder-und Haus-Marchen, 
and as many of those which are collected 
in the Danish Folk-Sagn. And if some 
zealous lover of legendary lore (like poor 
John Leyden or Sir Walter Scott) had 
fallen in with him, the Shakspearian com- 
mentators might perhaps have had the 
whole story of St Withold; the Wolf of 
the World’s End might have been iden~ 
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tified with Fenris, and found to be a relic 
of the Scalds ; and Rauf Collyer and John 
the Reeve might still have been as well 
known as Adam Bell, and Clym of the 
Clough, and William of Cloudeslie. 

“ William had a great fondness for bis 
nephew. Let not Protestants suppose 
that nepotism is an affection confined to 
the dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In its excess indeed it is pecu- 
liarly a Papal vice,—which is a degree 
higher than a cardinal one; but like 
matty other sins it grows out of the cor- 
ruption of a good feeling. It may be 
questioned whether fond uncles are not as 
numerous as unkind ones, notwithstand- 
ing our recollections of King Richard and 
the Children in the Wood. We may 
use the epithet nepotious for those who 
carry this fondness to the extent of dot- 
ing, and as expressing that degree of fond- 
ness, it may be applied to William Dove: 
he was a nepotious uncle. The father re- 
garded young Danie) with a deeper and 
more thoughtful, but not with a fonder 
affection, not with such a doting attach- 
ment. Dinah herself, though a fond as 
well as careful mother, did not more tho- 


roughly 


. ing od to hear 
Her early child misspeak uttered words’ 
Donne); 
and perhaps the boy, so long as he was in- 
capable of distinguishing between their 
moral qualities and their relative claims 
to his respect and love and duty, loved his 
uncle most of the three. The father had 
no idle hours; in the intervals, when he 
was not otherwise employed, one of his 
dear books usually lay open before him, 
and if he was not feeding upon the page, 
he was ruminating the food it had afford- 
ed him. But William Dove, from the 
time that his nephew became capable of 
noticing and returning caresses, seemed to 
have concentered upon him all his affec- 
tions. With children affection seldom 
fails of finding its due return; and if he 
had not thus won the boy’s heart in in- 
fancy, he would have secured it in cbild- 
hood by winning his ear with these mar- 
vellous stories. But he possessed ano- 
ther talent, which would alone have made 
him a favourite with children,—the 
power of imitating animal sounds with 
singular perfection, A London manager 
would have paid him well for performing 
the cock in Hamlet. He could bray in 
octaves toa nicety, set the geese gabbiing 
by addressing them in their own tongue, 
and make the turkey-cock spread his fan, 
brush his wing against the ground, and 
angrily gob-gobble in answer to a gobble 
of defiance. But he prided himself more 
upon his success with the owls, as an ac- 
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complishment of more difficult attain. 


merit, In this Mr Wordsworth’s boy of 
Winander was not more perfect. Both 
hands were used as an instrument in pro. 
ducing the notes; and if Pope could have 
heard the responses which came from 
barn and doddered oak and ivied crag, 
he would rather (satirist as he was) have 
left Ralph unsatirized, than have vilified 
one of the wildest and sweetest of noc- 
turnal sounds. 

** He was not less expert to a human 
ear in hitting off the wood-pigeon’s 
note, though he could not in this instance 
provoke a reply. This sound he used to 
say Ought to be natural to him, and it 
was wrong in the bird not to acknowledge 
his relation. Once when he had made 
too free with a lass’s lips, he disarmed 
his brother of a reprehensive look, by 
pleading that as his name was William 
Dove, it behoved him both to dill and to 
coo.” 


Sir Walter would have understood 
this—nay, what did he not under- 
stand ? But we meant to say his grey 
eyes would have glistened while he 
read of the “ half saved” —and per- 
haps he would have wondered how 
it had happened that such a being 
had never occupied a place in his own 
imagination—but assuredly he had 
hot enviously grudged that a William 
Dove had been pictured on the page 
of another Great Master. 

But young Daniel’s education was 
not intrusted wholly to such tutors 
—and he who drew Dominie Samp- 
son—not that they are otherwise 
alike than that they are both simple 
children of nature—would have been 
pleased with the sketch—and it is 
no more—though to fill it up would 
be to spoil it—of Richard Guy. 


“ A man of a different stamp from 
either came in declining life to settle at 
Ingleton in the humble capacity of school- 
master, a little before young Daniel was 
capable of more instruction than could be 
given him at home. Richard Gay was 
his name; he is the person to Whom the 
lovers of old rhyme are indebted for the 
preservation of the old poem of Flodden 
Field, which he transcribed from an an- 
cient manuscript, and which was printed 
from his transcript’ by Thomas Gent of 
York. In his way through the world, 


which had not been along the King’s 
high Dunstable road, Guy had picked up 
a competent share of Latin, a little Greek, 
some practical knowledge of physic, and 
more of its theory ; astrology enough to 
cast a nativity, and more acquaintance 
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with alchymy than has often been pos- 
sessed by one who never burnt his fingers 
in its processes. These acquirements 
were grafted on a disposition as obliging 
as it was easy; and he was beholden to 
nature for an understanding so clear and 
quick that it might have raised him to 
some distinction in the world if he had 
not been under the influence of an ima- 
gination at once lively and credulous. 
Five and fifty years had taught him none 
of the world’s wisdom; they had sobered 
his mind without maturing it; but he 
had a wise heart, and the wisdom of the 
heart is worth all other wisdom. 

* Daniel was too far advanced in life 
to fall in friendship; he felt a certain 
degree of attractiveness in this person’s 
company; there was, however, so much 
of what may better be called reticence 
than reserve in his own quiet habitual 
manners, that it would have been long 
before their acquaintance ripened into any 
thing like intimacy, if an accidental cir- 
cumstance had not brought out the latent 
sympathy which on both sides had till 
then rather been apprehended than un- 
derstood. They were walking together 
one day when young Daniel, who was 
then in his sixth year, looking up in his 
father’s face, proposed this question : ‘ will 
it be any harm, father, if I steal five 
beans when next I go into Jonathan Dow- 
thwaites, if I can do it without any one’s 
seeing me?’ 

‘** And what wouldst thou steal beans 
for,’ was the reply, ‘ when any body 
would give them te thee, and when thou 
knowest there are plenty at home?’ 

“¢ But it won’t do to have them given, 
father,’ the boy replied. ‘ They are to 
charm away my warts. Uncle William 
says I must steal five beans, a bean for 
every wart, and tie them carefully up in 
paper, and carry them toa place where 
two roads cross, and then drop them, and 
walk away without ever once looking be- 
hind me. And then the warts will go 
away from me, and come upon the hands 
of the person that picks up the beans.’ 

“© Nay, boy,’ the father made answer ; 
‘that charm was never taught by a white 
witch! If thy warts area trouble to thee, 
they would be a trouble to.any one else; 
and to get rid of an evil from ourselves, 
Daniel, by bringing it upon another, is 
against our duty to our neighbour. Have 
nothing to do with a charm like that!’ 

‘*¢ May I steal a piece of raw beef then,’ 
rejoined the boy, ‘ and rub the warts with 
it and bury it? For uncle says that will 
do, and as the beef rots, so the warts will 
waste away.’ 

“* * Daniel,’ said the father, ‘ those can 
be no lawful charms that begin with 
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stealing ; I could tell thee how to cure 
thy wartsin a better manner. There is an 
infallible way, which is by washing the 
hands in moonshine, but then the moon« 
shine must be caught in a bright silver 
basin. You wash and wash in the basin, 
and a cold moisture will be felt upon the 
hands, proceeding from the cold and moist 
rays of the moon.’ 

“** Bat what shall we do for a silver 
basin,’ said little Daniel ? 

‘* The father answered, ‘ a pewter 
dish might be tried if it were made very 
bright ; but it is not deep enough. The 
brass kettle perhaps might do better.’ 

‘© © Nay,’ said Guy, who had now be- 
gun to attend with some interest, ‘ the 
shape of a kettle is not suitable. It should 
be a concave vessel, so as to concentrate 
the rays. Joshua Wilson, I dare say, 
would lend his brass basin, which he can 
very well spare at the hour you want it, 
because nobody comes to be shaved by 
moonlight. The moon rises early enough 
to serve at this time. If you come in 
this evening at six o’clock I will speak to 
Joshua in the mean time, and have the 
basin as bright and shining as a good 
scouring can make it. The experiment 
is curious, and I should like to see it tried. 
Where, Daniel, didst thou learn it ?’— I 
read it,’ replied Daniel, ‘in Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s Discourses, and he says it never 
fails.’ 

‘* Accordingly the parties met at the 
appointed hour. Mambrino’s helmet 
when-new from the armourer’s, or when 
furbished for a tournament, was not 
brighter than Guy had rendered the inside 
of the barber’s basin, Schoolmaster, fa- 
ther, and son retired to a place out of ob- 
servation, by the side of the river, a wild 
stream tumbling among the huge stones 
which it had brought down from the hills. 

On one of these stones sate Daniel the 
elder, holding the basin in such an in- 
clination toward the moon that there 
should be no shadow init ; Guy directed 
the boy where to place himself so as not 
to intercept the light, and stood looking 
complacently on, while young Daniel re- 
volved his hands one in another within 
the empty basin, as if washing them. ‘I 
feel them cold and clammy, father!’ said 
the boy. (It was the beginning of No- 
vember. ) ‘ Aye,’ replied the father, ‘ that’s 
the cold moisture of the moon! ’—‘ Aye!’ 
echoed the schoolmaster, and nodded his 
head in confirmation. 

‘‘ The operation was repeated on the two 
following nights; and Daniel would have 
kept up his son two hours later than his 
regular time of rest to continue it on the 
third if the evening had not set in. with 
clouds andrain, In spite of the patient’s 
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belief that the warts would waste away 
and were wasting (for Prince Hohen- 
lohe could not require more entire faith 
than was given on this occasion), ne alter- 
ation could be perceived in them ata fort- 
night's end. Daniel thought the expe- 
riment had failed because it had not been 
repeated ‘sufficiently often, nor perhaps 
continued Jong enough. But the school- 
master was of opinion that the cause of 
failure was in the basin: for that silver, 
being the lunar metal, would by affinity 
assist the influential virtues of the moon- 
light, which finding no such affinity in 
a mixed metal of baser compounds, might 
contrariwise have its potential qualities 
weakened, or even destroyed, when re- 
ceived in a brasen vessel, and reflected 
from it. Flossofer Daniel assented to 
this theory. Nevertheless, as the child 
got rid of his troublesome excrescences 
in the course of three or four months, 
all parties, disregarding the lapse of time 
at first, and afterwards fairly forgetting 
it, agreed that the remedy had been effec- 
tual, and Sir Kenelm, if he had been 
living, might have procured the solemn 
attestation of men more veracious than 
himself, that moonshine was an infallible 
cure for warts.” 


“Light lie the earth,” breathes 
the Doctor's biographer, “ upon the 
bones of Richard Guy, the school- 
master of Ingleton. He never con- 
sumed birch enough in his vocation 
to have made a besom.” O Busby! 
Busby! by this time thou must 
have sorely repented the deeds done 
in. the flesh, and so must thou, O 
Wiggissime! Parr — Parr— Parr! 
We pity your poor bottoms! and 
will no compassionate devil pick out 
the thorns! You were two great 
scholars—two great savages—and 
now you have your reward. They 
say you ought both to have been 
Bishops—but there is no justice on 
earth. A future state of retribu- 
tion makes finally all things equare— 
and now you are on the Bench. But 
we fear it may be thought we are 
getting a little impious, and shall be 
mute. Childhood is not prone to 
cursing—yet with blistered hands 
and flead hurdies can it be expected 
to pray? Not for the tyrants of 
the rod—the pitiless pedants who 
knew no joy on earth like that of 
“establishing a raw ’’—who at their 
desk in the schoolroom were more 
unsparing in their wrathful pride, 
than on his throne in the palace the 
Autocrat of al] the Russias, 
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But Richard Guy is in heaven. 
How little Daniel Dove loved him— 
and many other good boys—not bet- 
ter than their own fathers—but al-~ 
most as well! And how they rever« 
enced him—not more than their own 
fathers—but with a peculiar rever- 
ence in which none other shared! 
“ A sour, ill-tempered pedagogue 
would have driven Daniel through 
the briers and brambles of the gram- 
mar, and foundered him in its 
sloughs ; Guy led him gently along 
its green sward. He felt that child- 
hood should not be made altogether 
a season of painful acquisition, and 
that the fruits of the sacrifices then 
made are uncertain as to the account 
to which they may be turned, and 
are also liable to the contingencies 
of life at least, if not otherwise jeo- 
pardized.” He exercised Dan in 
writing Latin according to the rules 
of Lily—and at fourteen he could 
have stood the Little-Go. When he 
had done_ with Cordery, Erasmus 
was taken up; and then “Guy put 
into his pupil’s hands the Dialogues 
of Johannes Ravisius Textor.” We 
can afford to confess that here the 
Doctor, when yet a little boy, had 
the advantage over us even now that 
we are an aged man. Christopher 
North—learned as he appears at a 
Noctes— never dived into the 
Dialogues of Johannes Ravisius 
Textor. Richard Guy delighted in 
them—in their morality and their 
satire—and so did dainty Dan Dove. 
“The book was neither in any 
respect above his comprehension, 
nor below his taste; and Joseph 
Warton never rolled off the hexame- 
ters of Virgil or Homer, ore rotundo, 
with more delight, when expalining 
with all the feeling of a scholar an 
a poet upon their beauties, to such 
eon as Headley, and Russel, and 

owles, than Guy paraphrased these 
rude but striking allegories to his 
delighted Daniel.” Old Daniel was 
glad to see Richard Guy so taken up 
about his boy, and his boy so at- 
tached to the schoolmaster—for the 
experiment with the warts bad won 
his heart, while it had convinced his 
reason, and carried away his imagi- 
nation. 

“From this time the two Flossofers 
were friends. Daniel seldom went to 
Ingleton without looking in upon Guy, 


if it were between school hours. Guy, 
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on his part, would walk as far with him 
on the way back as the tether of his own 
time allowed, and frequently on Satur- 
days and Sundays he strolled out and 
took a seat by Daniel's fire-side. Even 
the wearying occupation of hearing one 
generation of urchins after another repeat 
a-b ab, hammering the first rules of 
arithmetic into leaden heads, and pa- 
cing, like a horse ina mill, the same dull 
dragging round day after day, had neither 
diminished Guy’s good nature, nor les- 
sened his love for children. He had 
from the first conceived a liking for 
young Daniel, both because of the right 
principle which was evinced by the man- 
ner in which he proposed the question 
concerning stealing the beans, and of the 
profound gravity (worthy of a Flosso- 
fer’s son) with which he behaved in the 
affair of the moonshine. All that he 
saw and heard of him tended to confirm 
this favourable prepossession ; and the 
boy, who had been taught to read in the 
Bible and in Stowe’s Chronicle, was 
committed to his tuition at seven years 
of age. 

‘© Five days in the week (for in the 
North of England Saturday as well as 
Sunday isa Sabbath to the schoolmaster) 
did young Daniel, after supping his por- 
ringer of oat-meal pottage, set off to 
schoo], with a little basket containing 
his dinner in his hand. This provision 
usually consisted of oat~cake and cheese, 
the latter in goodly proportion, but of 
the most frugal quality, whatever cream 
the milk afforded having been consigned 
to the butter tub. Sometimes it was a 
piece of cold bacon or of cold pork ; and 
in winter there was the Juxury of a shred 
pie, which is a coarse north country 
edition of the pie abhorred by Puritans. 
The distance was in those days called 
two miles; but miles of such long mea- 
sure that they were for him a good 
hour’s walk at a cheerful pace. He 
never loitered on the way, being at all 
times brisk in bis movements, and 
going to school with a spirit as Jight as 
when he return from it, like one 
whose blessed lot it was never to have 
experienced, and therefore never to stand 
in fear of severity or unkindness. For 
he was not more a favourite with Guy 
for his docility, and regularity, and dili- 
gence, than he was with his school fellows 
for his thorough good-nature and a cer- 
tain original oddity of humour. 

“ There are some boys whotake as much 
pleasure in exercising their. intellectual 
faculties, as others do when putting forth 
the power of arms and legs in boisterous 
exertion. Young Daniel was from his 
childhood fond of books. William Dove 
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used to say he was a chip of the eld 
block; and this hereditary disposition 
was regarded with much satisfaction by 
both parents, Dinah having no higher 
ambition nor better wish for her son, 
than that he might prove like his father in 
all things. This being the bent of his 
nature, the boy having a kind master as 
well as a happy home, never tasted of 
what old Lily calls (and well might call) 
the wearisome bitterness of the scholar’s 
learning. He was never subject to the 
brutal discipline of the Udals, and Bus- 
bys, and Boyers, and Parrs, and other 
less notorious tyrants who have trodden 
in their steps; nor was any of that in- 
human injustice ever exercised upon him 
to break his spirit, for which it is to be 
hoped Dean Colet has paid in purga- 
tory ;—to be hoped, I say, because if 
there be no purgatory, the dean may 
have gone farther and fared worse. 
Being the only Latiner in the school his 
lessons were heard with more interest 
and less formality. Guy observed his 
progress with almost as much delight and 
as much hope as Daniel himself. A 
schoolmaster who likes his vocation feels 
toward the boys who deserve his favour 
something like a thrifty and thriving 
father toward the children for whom he 
is scraping together wealth; he is con- 
tented that his humble and patient indus- 
try should produce fruit not for himself, 
but for them, and looks with pride toa 
result in which it is impossible for him 
to partake, and which in all likelihood he 
may never live to see. Even some of the 
old phlebotomists have had this feeling to 
redeem them.” 


And what were little Dan’s out of 
door recreations? Why all those 
which lads at his age enjoyed a 
hundred years ago—and most de- 
lightful of them all were the Puppet- 
Shows of Roland Dixon, the Gesti- 
culator Maximus, or Puppet-Show- 
Master-General of the North The 
Rowlandian Dixonian, or Ingletonian 
Puppets, were as large as life. They 
performed stock-pieces founded up- 
on popular stories or ballads, such 
as Fair Rosamond, Jane Shore, and 
Bateman, who hanged himself for 
love; with Scriptural subjects for 
Easter and Whitsun-week, such as 
the Creation, the Deluge, Susan- 
nah and the Elders, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or the Fall of Pride. “A 
tragic part,” says our Biographer, 
was assigned to Punch in one of 
Rowland Dixon’s pieces, and that 
one of the most popular, being the 
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celebrated tragedy of Jane Shore. 
The Beadle in this piece, after pro- 
claiming in obvious and — ous 
rhyme the offence which had drawn 
upon Mrs Shore this public punish- 
ment, prohibited all persons from re- 
lieving her on pain of death, and 
turned her out, according to the 
common story, to die of hunger in 
the streets. The only person who 
ventured to disobey this prohibiton 
was Puach, the baker; and the rea- 
der may judge of the dialogue of 
these pieces by the baker’s words, 
when he stole behind her, and 
nudging her furtively while he 
spoke, offered her a loaf, saying, 
“tak it, Jenny, tak it!’ for which 
act; so little consonant with his 
general character, Punch died a 
martyr tou humanity by the hang- 
man’s hands. Then the famous Dr 
Green, the mountebank, with his 
man, Kemp, as aild-de-camp, and 
Merry Andrew, used to take Ingle- 
ton in his rounds—but of him and 


his nostrums see Chapter xxiv. p. 1, 


and attend now to far different mat- 
ter. The following is a pregnant 
P e, that may set your wits 
a-working — but, Saunders Wise 
would say, “ the doctrine’s verra 
preblemacotical.” 


‘*¢ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old his feet 
will not depart from it.” Generally 
speaking it will be found so; but is there 
any other rule to which there are so 
many exeeptions ? 

“ Ask the serious Christian, as he calls 
himself, or the professor (another and 
more fitting appellative which the Chris- 
tian Pharisees have chosen for themselves) 
—ask him whether he has found it hold 
good? Whether his sons, when they 
attained to years of discretion (which are 
the most indiscreet years in the course of 
human life), have profited as he expected 
by the long extemporaneous prayers to 
which they listened night and morning, 
the ead Sabbaths which they were com- 
pelled .to observe, and the soporific ser- 


‘mons which closed the domestic religiosi- 


ties of those melancholy days? Ask him 
if. this discipline has prevented them from 
running headlong into the follies and 
vices of the age? from being bird-limed 
by. dissipation ? or caught in the spider’s 
web of sophistry and unbelief? ‘It is 
no doubt a true observation,’ says Bishop 
Patrick, ‘ that the ready way to make the 
minds of youth grow awry, is to lace 
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them too hard, by denying them their 
just freedom.’ 

* Ask the old faithful servant of Mam. 
mon, whom Mammon has rewarded to 
his heart’s desire, and in whom the acqui- 
sition of riches has only increased his 
eagerness for acquiring more—ask him 
whether he has succeeded in training up 
his heir to the same service? He will 
tell you that the young man is to be 
found upon race-grounds, and in gaming- 
houses, that he is taking his swing of ex- 
travagance and excess, and is on the high 
road to ruin. 

* Ask the wealthy quaker, the pillar 
of the meeting—most orthodox in hetero- 
doxy,—who never wore a garment of 
forbidden cut or colour, never bent his 
body in salutation, or his knees in pray- 
er,—never uttered the heathen name of 
a day or month, nor ever addrest himself 
to any person without religiously speak- 
ing illegitimate English,—ask him how 
it has happened that the tailor has con- 
verted his sons? He will fold his hands, 
and twirl his thumbs mournfully in 
silence. It has not been for want of 
training them in the way wherein it was 
his wish that they should go. 

“You are about, sir, to send your son 
to a public school; Eton or Westminster ; 
Winchester or Harrow ; Ragby or the 
Charter House, no matter which. He 
may come from either an accomplished 
scholar to the utmost extent that school 
education can make him so; he may be 
the better both for its discipline and its 
want of discipline ; it may serve him ex- 
cellently well as a preparatory school for 
the world into which he is about to enter. 
But also he may come away an empty 
coxcomb or a hardened brute—a spend- 
thrift—a profligate—a blackguard ora sot. 

“ To put a boy in the way he should go, 
is like sending out a ship well found, 
well manned and stored, and with a care- 
ful captain; but there are rocks and 
shallows in her course, winds and cur- 
rents to be encountered, and all the 
contingencies and perils of the sea. 

“ How often has it been seen that sons, 
hot otherwise deficient in duty toward 
their parents, have, in the most momentous 
concerns of life, taken the course most 
opposite to that in which they were 
trained to go, going wrong where the 
father would have directed them aright, 
or taking the right path in spite of all 
inducements and endeavours for leading 
them wrong! The son of Charles Wes- 
ley, born and bred in Methodism, and 
bound to it by all the strongest ties of 
pride and prejudice, became a Papist. 
This indeed was but passing from one 
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erroneous persuasion to another, and a 
more inviting one. But Isaac Casaubon 
also had the grief of seeing a son seduced 
into the Romish superstition, and on the 
part of that great and excellent man, 
there had been no want of discretion in 
training him, nor of sound learning and 
sound wisdom. Archbishop Leighton, 
an honour to his church, his country, 
and his kind, was the child of one of those 
firebrands who kindled the Great Rebel- 
lion. And Franklin had a son, who, 
notwithstanding the example of his fa- 
ther (and such a father!), continued 
stedfast in his duty as a soldier and a 
subject ; he took the unsuccessful side— 
but 


* Nunquam erescath t 


Lucan. 

‘‘ No such disappointment was des- 
tined to befal our Danie]. The way in 
which he trained up his son was that 
into which the Lent of the boy’s own 
nature would have led him; and all cir- 
cumstances combined te favour the ten- 
dency of his education. The country, 
abounding in natural objeets of sublimity 
and beauty (some of these singular in 
their kind),might have impressed a duller 
imagination than had fallen to his lot; 
and that imagination had time enough 
for its workings during his solitary walks 
to and from school morning and evening. 
His home was in a lonely spot; and 
having neither brother nor sister, nor 
neighbours near enough in any degree to 
supply their place as playmates, he be- 
came his father’s companion impercep- 
tibly as he ceased to be his fondling. 
And the effect was hardly leas apparent 
in Danie} than in the boy. He was no 
longer the same tacitarn person as of 
yore; it seemed as if his tongue hed 
been loosened, and when the reservoirs 
of his knowledge were opened they flow- 
ed freely. 

‘* Their chimney corner on a winter’s 
evening presented a group not unworthy 
of Sir Joshua’s pencil. There sate Da- 
niel, richer in marvellous stories than 
ever traveller who in the days of menda- 
city returned from the East; the peat 
fire shining upon a countenance which, 
weather-hardened as it was, might have 
given the painter a model for a Patriarch, 
80 rare was the union which it exhibited 
of intelligence, benevolence, and simpli- 
city. There sate the boy with open eyes 
and ears, raised head, and fallen lip, in 
all the happiness of wonder and implicit 
belief. There sate Dinah, not less proud 
of her husband’s learning than of the to- 
wardly disposition and promising talents 
of her son,—twirling the thread at her 
spinning-wheel, but attending to all that 
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past; and when there was a pause in 
the discourse, fetching a deep sigh, and 
exclaiming, ‘ Lord bless us! what won- 
derful things there are in the world!’ 
Tuere also sate Haggy, knitting stock- 
ings, and sharing in the comforts and 
enjoyments of the family when the day's 
work was done. And there sate Wil- 
liam Dove ;—but William must have a 
chapter to himself.” 


Our friend scorns all metaphysi- 
cians—not being one himself—and 
eke all psychologists—indeed he istoo 
ready with his scorn—and perhaps 
he will even scorn Us. Butas he has 
had for hours the ear of the house— 
will he allow us—by way of inter- 
lude—for a leetle while to play the 
Doetor. Let us clear our voice—hem ! 

The alterations which strike us 
in the appearance of the mind some- 
times proceed from a ae of cir- 
cumstances which, without inwardly 
altering ite character, simply pro- 
duce it in a different aspect. For 
the dispositions and powers which 
are at any time most marked to our 
observation, are not always those 
which are given in fullest measure 
to the mind itself. That passion, 
which shall hereafter take possession 
of the whole man, and rule over him 
for weal or woe, lies sleeping per- 
haps in the young bosom, because 
the circumstances of life hitherto are 
such, that no room is given it to 
act, no object has yet appeared to 
arouse it. It exists already in its 
strength, but it is not yet disclosed. 
The change of situation, therefore, 
through which the human being 
passes,. may seem te change his 
character, by merely more truly dis- 
covering it to us. 

Of this we see the example, toa 
certain extent, in every one around 
us. The mere common progress of 
life, with the altered relations which it 
brings, force the mind-to display it- 
self in different manners,—to try 
powers which heretofore it had not 
needed to usé, but which it finds in 
itself under the very pressure of 
the emergency which requires them, 
and bring to light: its unsuspected 
weakness, when the strength on 
which it was stayed is withdrawn, 
and it is left to seek support in it- 
self. Thus, that simple and univer- 
sal change of external circumstances, 
through which evety human being 
foes, in passing from youth to man- 

ood, the change from a state of 
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subjection to others to a state of li- 
berty and self-dependence, does of 
itself show the character in different 
lights, sometimes in the most extra- 
ordinary contrast.’ For the boy is 
not able to know what is the will of 
his self-left mind: his imagination 
and his heart are under the awe of 
others: his will, therefore, is obe- 
dient, even more than he knows; and 
his passions have not leave to speak. 
The time draws on when that awe 
which now rests with gracious and 
gentle influence upon his spirit, or 
which curbs it down with salutary 
control, will pass away, when stand- 
ing as the equal of men among men, 
he will look into the thoughts of his 
own breast alone for the mandate 
that. shall govern his conduct 
through life. Who can tell what 
passions will then break loose, when 
the restraint that has hitherto bound 
them in, is withdrawn ; when for that 
holy or that stern authority which 
has till now ruled over him, he shall 
know no law, but the coercion 
which his conscience shall exercise 
over his unfettered inclination? He 
discovers that hitherto he has stood 
innocent and secure, by the virtue 
and the protecting strength of 
others; and is astonished to per- 
ceive with what facility the imagin- 
ed goodness of his heart slips from 
him, and how easy and how weak 
a prey he falls to the first dangers 
and first difficulties that show 
themeelves in his path. In either 
event, the result of the change of 
circumstances, is a production of 
character actually existing, not a 
formation of character. The mind 
is more truly discovered, not 
changed ; and so it might have been 
with young Daniel Dove—he might 
have turned out the very devil, and 
not the Doctor. 

If we should pursue farther the 
same progress, and follow men into 
the various destinations of life which 
the world throws open to them, we 
should find yet further and much 
more diversified exemplification of 
the effect thus prodiiced by the 
change of circumstances, to discover 
long before it has begun to alter the 
character. 

This exemplification is often very 
striking on account of the defined 
and specific form of life which be- 
lo to these destinations, and 
which by their defined form, if they 
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are suited, are often singularly suit- 


ed—if they are opposed, are often 
singularly opposed, to the indivi- 


dual character and genius. In one 
case, the correspondence which a 
man finds between the profession 
on which he has entered, and his 
own peculiar cast of mind, animates 
and arouses his powers. In the 
other, the discordancy which he is 
made to feel at every moment, be. 
tween the mind of which he is con- 
scious and the tasks it is called 
to discharge, discourages and af- 
flicts him. This specific determi- 
nation of the new circumstances in 
which he is placed, at once then ap- 
peals to, and calls forth powers in 
the mind which lay there, though 
unknown, and thus, without alter- 
ing, makes truer discovery of its ex- 
cellencies,—or, appealing to powers 
which it has not, makes discovery 
of its defects. And this disclo- 
sure, let it be remembered, re- 
gards not only the intellectual ge- 
nius, which is what we are perhaps 
accustomed too exclusively to con- 
sider, in estimating the adaptation 
of the individual mind to its voca- 
tion, but attaches equally to what is 
at least equally important, its moral 
adaptation, the fitness, that is, or un- 
fitness of its constitution, in passion 
and affection, to the duties incumbent 
on it. Here then is a very mark- 
ed example in this great change of 
circumstances—one of the most im- 
portant that can occur to the indivi- 
dual, and on which the whole fu- 
ture of his fortunes, and often of 
his virtues, is hung—the power of cir- 
cumstances to make discovery of the 
real character of the mind :—a dis- 
covery, in this instance, pregnant 
with consequences—since, for the 
most part, the mind is from that mo- 
ment either roused to the full use 
of its powers, or cast down from the 
possession of those which it has 
hitherto enjoyed. Hence it is that 
almost every one may know ex- 
amples from his own experience, of 
those who, from the time their course 
of life has been chosen, have greatly 
risen above the opinion and expec- 
tation of all who knew them; and 
others who, from the same moment, 
have as suddenly fallen below it. It 
might have been so with Dan, bad 
he not been allowed to be—The 
Doctor. 

But these specific and peculiar 
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courses of life which are thus mark- 

ed out to individual men, discover 

their minds not merely by this gene- 

ral adaptation of which we have spo- 

ken, — they often carry with them 

specific adaptation to some single 

quality of the intellect or the dispo- 
sition, which they thus find out and 

elicit. Seeds of virtue or of vice, of 
genius or wild error, which had lain 
buried in the depths of the mind, 

are thrown up into air and sunshine, 
and begin to spring. Dispositions 
most at variance with the seeming 
character of the mind begin to have 
place. How different may that heart 
be, which in the simplicity and purity 
of youthful imagination conversed 
with itself, and drew its desires only 
from its own high nature, from that 
to which the world has opened up 
its paths of wealth, renown, and 
power, and which has tasted—has 
drunk deep of the cup of the intoxi- 
cation of the passions, which bewilder 
the virtue of the children of men! 
What could he know of himself 
while he was yet untried ? He may 
know himself now, when the spirits 
that are let loose on the earth have 
assailed him, and have searched out 
the frailty and the hidden vice of 
his soul. Such changes are alike 
for good and evil. He who thought 
negligently of himself, who was 
careless of his repute and of his 
inward worth, may be flattered 
into self-estimation, and raised in 
the whole character of his mind, 
when he finds the power which the 
very station he holds gives him at 
once over the welfare of others— 
when he feels the dignity it pro- 
cures him in their estimation—and 
a genial consciousness which he 
never felt before may pervade his 
whole spirit, when, if the avoca- 
tions to which he is engaged, the 
scenes and events through which it 
leads him, are grateful to his ge- 
nius, or animating to his heart. 
That discovery of character, of which 
we have hitherto spoken, is the 
ascertainment of a fact, important 
to us to know, and till then un- 
known. But the change of charac- 
ter that is gradually effected when 
the mind has been for a length of 
time exposed to the operation of 
new circumstances, is far otherwise 
important, since it regards not a fact 
already decided, but the undeter- 
amined future. It belongs to the 
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subject which is of all others the 
most important to the moral philo- 
sopher, the formation of human cha- 
racter, the investigation of the causes 
of growth and decay in its powers, 
of the stability and frailty of its vir- 
tues, 

The very change the progress of 
life brings to the mind, may often 
essentially alter its moral character. 
Reason enlarging, and imagination 
expanding, do themselves affect the 
passions; and the understanding be- 
coming more enlightened to approve 
and condemn, purifies the heart. 

This moral change, which arises 
out of the natural progress of the in- 
tellectual mind, is, in many persons, 
not distinctly known to themselves. 
For as their understanding advances, 
and experience extends their know- 
ledge of human life, of the different 
objects of human pursuit, of the 
means by which they must be fol- 
lowed, the sacrifices they demand, 
and the difficulty and sometimes the 
impracticability of their attainment— 
many of their early desires and hopes 
drop away of themselves; passions 
which, for atime, had strong hold on 
the imagination, have utterly disap- 
peared! Not that the wiser mind has 
regularly compared them with reali- 
ty and the possibilities of the world, 
and upon finding them unsuited to 
this scene of things, has deliberately 
thrown them aside—but they were 
illusions which have fallen away un- 
felt from advancing reason—or other 
passions which the mind in its ma- 
turest reason allows, have arisen up 
and displaced them. It must have 
been so even with the Doctor. 

The slow and gradual transmuta- 
tion which the mind sometimes un- 
dergoes to a surprising extent, and 
which is experienced in some degree 
by all, is to be ascribed less to the 
altered convictions of the under- 
standing, than to the natural opera. : 
tion on the affections and passions of 
their own proper objects. For some 
feelings, which were vivid merely 
because they were new, die away of 
themselves when they have tasted 

their gratification. Others, which 
have a deeper seat, and which were 
scarcely apprehended by the mind 
to be lodged within it, because the 
occasions by which they might make 
themselves known had not yet been 
offered, disclose themselves at last. 
And these, which are sometimes 
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weak at first, and to which the’mind 
slowly ts indulgence, come at 
last by their own gradual unfolding 
to acquire great power, to diffuse 
themselves through the whole be- 
ing, and to exhibit themselves as 
holding an oo part in the 
conformation of its character. Such 
ehange proceeds then by the natu- 
ral law of the growth and decay 
of passion. Hence it is found to hap- 
_ pen that all minds are at all times 
undergoing change unknown to 
themselves; being subject to influ- 
ence of which they cannot prejudge 
the force. So men, wild and reck- 
less in their life, following with des- 
perate impetuosity their blind and 
ungoverned passions, have become 
tranquil and sedate, when new rela- 
lations have opened up to them a 
deep and tranquil happiness, which 
before they knew not of, or could 
not find. Ia such a change of life 
and mind, other powers from the 
depth of the spirit, which had been 
inactive before, rise up into unwont- 
ed and spontaneous activity. That 
moral sense which the tumult of the 
world had disordered, begins to re- 
turn to its natural state and proper 
empire. The strong feeling of an in- 
ward happiness, free from all evil, 
and blended with ali good—the know- 
ledge that is laid open by that very 
feeling of the real nature of the 
human mind, and of the real welfare 
of human beings—is a strong auxiliar 
support of the highest moral feeling. 
In such a mind, if piety has fallen 
asleep it revives in the grateful sense 
of blessings unnumbered and unde- 
served, How vain and sad appears 
to the later mind, chastised by its 
sufferings, enlightened by its better 
happiness, the troubled dream of the 
days that have rolled off from paths 
now bright with sunshine, and sweet 
with the freshest flowers! He sees 
that he was ignorant indeed of human 
life, when he believed that the gusts 
of passion, its vehement and tran- 
sient enjoyment, were that good 
which the soul is framed to desire— 
when peace and virtue appeared to 
him barren, cold, and joyless. He 
understands now with what nature 
we are framed ; and perceives whata 
far more powerful interest is attach- 
ed » - sn eee pom eg than 
to the fiercest and proudest passions ; 
that a father can look into futurity 
for his child with more anxiety and 
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intent expectation than for himself. 
Was it not even so with the Doctor ? 

In like manner may the mind be 
slowly dragged down from its own 


elevation. For at first it is mixed of 
passions tending to good and ill, and if 
it is sometimes the sport of a distem- 
pered will, at others it reascends to 
the consciousness of its own dignity 
and power. It sustains, therefore, 
no conscious forfeiture of ite nature, 
while it feels the alternation of these 
states, and when it has been humbled 
and sickened by the shame of its 
faults, can rise up again to trample 
in scorn on those unworthy passions, 
and to tower up from the remem- 
brance of its self-humiliation. But 
these alternations can hardly be long 
continued. The stronger tendency 
of the mind will declare itself. It 
must rise or fall. And if it falls, if 
vice, which it hates, can fasten its de. 
gradation upon the soul, if the con- 
vietion comes at jast that all proud 
hope is forfeited, that the struggle is 
hepeless of good against evil, then 
will that fixed and habitual subjuga- 
tion of the mind to debasing ill, work 
slow and desperate change in its 
whole character. Those faculties, 
those affections, those ardent desires, 
which ence raised it up in its own 
conception, and in the admiring eyes 
of others, will eonsume and perish 
away. Knowledge will be no longer 
high and clear; imagination will bow 
down her lofty head; generous and 
heroic desires will decay with their 
own hollowness; benevolence will 
shrink up within the narrowed heart; 
till thé mind has withdrawn itself 
altogether from the likeness of the 
lot to whichit vas bern, and changed 
itself to the resemblance of that 
which it has chosen. It was not so 
with the Doctor. 

Hast thou wearied of our philo- 
sophy, O! thou reader, dull, yet 
dear?. Then clear the motes from 
thine eyes by a precious passage 
from this extraordinary Book—and 
declare that this is an excellent 2um- 
ber of Maga. 


<< Bat, said the youngster, ‘ there 
was one philosopher who chose to live in 
a tub; and another who, that he might 
never again see any thing to withdraw his 
mind from meditation, put out bis eyes by 
Jooking upon a bright braes basin, sueh 26 
I eured my warts in.’ 

“¢ He might have heen a wise man; 


said William Dove,‘ but not. wondrous , 
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wise: for if: he had, he would- not have 
used the basin to put his eyes out, He 
would have jumped into a aay hedge, 


and scratehed them out, like the Man of 
our Town; because, when he saw his 
eyes were out, he might then haye jump- 
ed into another hedge and scratched them 
in again. The Man of our Town was 
the greatest philosopher of the two.’ 

«* And there was one,’ continued the 
boy, ‘who had better have blinded him- 
self at once, for he did nothing else but 
ery at every thing he saw. Was not this 
being very foolish?’ 

*©¢T am sure,’ says William, ‘ it was 
not being merry and wise.’ 

“© There was another who said that 
hunger was his daily food.’ 

“* He must have kept such.a table as 
Duke Humphrey,’ quoth William; ‘I 
should not. have liked to dine. with him.’ 

‘** Then there was Crates,” said the 
persevering boy; ‘he had a good estate 
and sold it, and threw the money into 
the sea, saying, “ away, ye paltry cares! I 
will drown you, that you may not. drown 
me.” > 

‘**T should like to know,’ quoth Wil- 
liam, ‘what the overseers said to that 
chap, when he applied to.the parish for 
support.” 

“¢ They sent him off to bedlam, I sup- 
pose,’ said the mother, ‘it was the fit 
place for him, poor creature.’ 

‘** And when Aristippus set out upon 
a journey he bade his servants throw 
away all their money, that they might tra- 
vel the better. Why they must have beg- 
ged their way, and it cannot bé right to beg 
if people are not brought to it by misfor- 
tune. And there were some who thought 
there was no God. — I ami sure they were 
fools, for the Bible says so.’ 

“«* Well, Daniel,’ said Guy, ‘ thou hast 
studied the end of the Dictionary to some 
purpose t* 

“*¢ And the Bible, too, Master Guy! ° 
said Dinah,—her countenance brighten- 
ing with joy at her son’s concluding re- 
mark. 

‘*¢ Tt’s the best part. of the book,’ said 

the boy, replying to his schoolmaster ; 
‘there are more entertaining and surpri- 
sing things there than I ever read in an 
other place, except in my father’s boul 
about Pantagruel.’ 
_ “ The elder Daniel had listened to this 
dialogue in his usual quiet way, smiling 
sometimes at his brother William’s ob. 
servations. He now stroked his fore- 
head, and, looking mildty but seriously at 
the bay, eddressed him thiis— 

‘** My son, many things appear strange 
or silly in themselves if they are present- 
ed to us simply, without any notice when 
and where they were dene, and vpon 
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what occasion. If any-strangers, for ex- 
ample, had seen thee washing thy hands 
in an empty basin, without knewing the 
philosophy of the matter, they would have 
taken thee for an innocent, and thy mas- 
ter and me for little better; or they might 
have supposed some conjuring was going 
on. The things which the old philoso- 
phers said and did would appear, I dare 
say, a3 wise to us as they did to the peo- 
ple of their own times, if we knew why 
and in what circumstances they were done 
and said.’ : 

s** Daniel, there are two sorts of-men in 
all ranks and ways of life, the wise and 
the foolish; and there are a great many 
degrees between them. That some fool- 
ish people have called themselves philo- 
sophers, and some wicked ones, and some 
who were out of their wits, is just as cer- 
tain as that persons of all these deserip- 
tions are to be found among all condi- 
tions of men. 

*«¢ Philosophy, Daniel, is of two kinds; 
that which relates to conduct, and that 
which relates to knowledge. The first 
teaches us to yalue all things at their real 
worth, to be contented with little, mo- 
dest in prosperity, patient in trouble, 
equal-minded at alltimes, It teaches us 
our duty to our neighbour and ourselves, 
Itis that wisdom of which King Solomon 
speaksin our rhyme-book, Reach me the 
volume !’ Then, turning to the age in 
his favourite Du Bartas, he read t 
lines : 


#* © She's God's own mirror; she’s a light whose 
ance ‘ : 
sprites from the lightning of his countenance. 
e’s mildest heaven's 5: fofluence ; 
Never decays her fe 
Ay like herself ; and she doth always trace 
bo the samé path but the same pacé. 


e 

it on 

ithout her, honour, health, and wealth would 
rove 


Thiee poisons tome. Wisdom from above 
Is the only moderatrix, spring and guide, 
Organ and honour of all gifts beside.’ 


“ * But let us look in the Bible :—ay, 
this is the place. 

“*For in her isan understanding spirit, 
holy, one only,. manifold, subtil, lively, 
clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt, 
loving the thing that is good, quick, which 
cannot be letted, ready to do good ; 

“ * Kind to man, steadfast, sure, free 
from care, having all power, overseeing 
all things, and going through all under- 
standing, pure.and most Subtil spirits. 

** « For wisdom is more moving than an 
motion: she passeth and goeth through 
things by reason of her pureness. 

*** For she isthe breath of the power of 
God, and a pure influence, flowing from thé 

lory of the Almighty ; therefore can no de- 
ed thing fall into her. . ta 

“ * For she is the brightness of the ever- 
lasting light, the unspotted mirror of the 











power of God, and the image of his good- 
ness. 

*«* And being but one she can do all 
things ; and remaining in herself she maketh 
all things new : and in all ages entering into 
holy souls she maketh them friends of God, 
and prophets. 

“© For God loveth none but him that 
dwelleth with wisdom. 

*** For she is more beautiful than the 
sun, and above all the order of stars ; being 
compared with the light she is found before 
it. 

**¢ For after this cometh night : but vice 
shall not prevail against wisdom.’ 

“ He read this with a solemnity that gave 
weight to every word. Then closing the 
book, after a short pause, he proceeded in a 
lower tone— . 

** © The philosgphers of whom you have 
tead in. the Dictionary possessed this wisdom 
only in part, because they were heathens, 
and therefore could see no farther than the 
light of mere reason sufficed to show the 
way. The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom, and they had not that to begin 
with. So the thoughts which ought to have 
made them humble produced pride, and so 
far their wisdom proved but folly. The hum- 
blest Christian who learns his duty, and per- 
forms it as well as he can, is wiser than they. 
He does nothing to be seen of men; and 
that was their motive for most of their ac- 
tions. 

‘*¢ Now for the philosophy which relates 
to knowledge. Knowledge is a brave thing. 
Iam a plain, ignorant, untaught man, and 
know my ignorance. But it is a brave thing, 
when we look around us in this wonderful 
world to understand something of what we 
see: to know something of the earth on 
which we move, the air which we breathe, 
and the elements whereof we are made : to 
comprehend the motions of the moon and 
stars, and measure the distances between 
them, and compute times and seasons: to 
observe the laws which sustain the universe 
by keeping all things in ‘their courses: to 
search into the mysteries of nature, and dis- 
cover the hidden virtue of plants and stones, 
and read the signs and tokens which are 
shown us, and make out the meaning of 
hidden things, and apply all this to the be- 
nefit of our fellow creatures. 

** € Wisdom and knowledge, Daniel, make 
the difference between man and man, and 
that between man and beast is hardly 
greater. 

“** These things do not always go toge- 
ther. . There may be wisdom without know- 
ledge, and there may be knowledge without 
wisdom. Aman without knowledge, if he 
walk humbly with his God, and live in cha- 
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rity with his neighbours, may be wise unto 
salvation. A man without wisdom may not 
find his knowledge avail him quite so well. 
But it is he who possesses both that is the 


true philosopher. The more he knows, the 
more he is desirous of knowing ; and yet the 
farther he advances in knowledge the better 
he understands how little he can attain, and 
the more deeply he feels that God alone can 
satisfy the infinite desires of an immortal soul, 
To understand this is the height and perfec- 
tion of philosophy.’ 

‘© Then opening the Bible, which lay be- 
fore him, he read these verses from the Pro- 
verbs. 

**¢My son, if thou wilt receive my 
words— 

“* So that thou incline thine ear unto 
wisdom and apply thine heart to understand. 
ing ; 

“* Yea, if thou criest after knowledge 
and liftest up thy voice for understanding ; 

*¢ ¢ Tf thou seekest after her as silver, and 
searchest for her as for hid treasures ; 

“¢ Then shalt thou understand the fear 
of the Lord and find the knowledge of God. 

*** For the Lord giveth wisdom ; out of 
His month cometh knowledge and under- 
standing. 

“** He layeth up sound wisdom for the 
righteous ; He is a buckler to them that walk 
uprightly. 

“«* He keepeth the paths of judgment and 
preserveth the way of his saints. 

‘* * Then shalt thou understand righteous- 
ness and judgment: and equity ; yee every 
good path. 

*** When wisdom entereth into thine 
heart, and knowledge is pleasant unto thy 
soul ; 

*** Discretion shall preserve thee, under- 
standing shall keep thee, 

*** To deliver thee from the way of the 
evil. 

*** Daniel, my son,’ after a pause he pur- 
sued, ‘thou art a diligent good lad. . God 
hath given thee a tender and a dutiful heart ; 
keep it so, and it will be a wise one, for thou 
hast the beginning of wisdom. ~ I wish thee 
to pursue-knowledge, because, in pursuing it, 
happiness will be found by the way. If I 
have said any thing now which is above thy 
years, it will come to mind in after time, 
when I am gone perhaps, but when thou 
mayest profit by it. God bless thee, my 
child!’ 

** He stretched out his right hand at these 
words, and laid it gently upon the boy’s 
head. © What he said was not forgotten, and 
throughout life the son never thought of that 
blessing without feeling that it had taken 
effect,” 
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